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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  the  American  student 
with  a  guide  to  the  geology  of  this  country.  To  accomplish 
this  requires  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  Geology,  de- 
rived from  phenomena  which  the  student  will  observe  in 
his  field  exercises,  a  statement  of  the  arrangement  and  com- 
position of  the  rocks  composing  the  earth^s  crust,  and  so 
much  relating  to  palaeontology  as  shall  embrace  the  charac- 
teristic fossils  of  the  sediments.  I  have  therefore  pursued  a 
plan  which  accords  with  these  views. 

In  the  first  part  I  have  stated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
most  important  principles  of  geology,  and  have  attempted  to 
apply  them  in  an  explanation  of  phenomena  which  belong 
lo  the  primitive  crust,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  pyrocrystalline 
formations,  and  also  to  the  business  of  mining. 

In  the  second  part,  its  principles  are  virtually  applied  to 
the  formation  of  the  sediments,  and  their  succession ;  and  I 
have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  state  their  physical  characteristics, 
and  to  describe  and  locate  the  fossils  of  the  oldest  sediments 
known  to  geologists.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  geologists,  as  to  what  extent  a  work  of  this  kind  should 
be  illustrated,  in  order  to  carry  out  its  plan.  On  this  question, 
it  has  appeared  to  the  author  very  desirable  that  all  classes 
of  animals  should  be  well  represented,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  serving  its  direct  objects,  but  also  to  convey  informa- 
tion respecting  the  forms  under  which  life  has  been  clothed 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  earth's  bistory. 

It  is  proper  to  state-  in  tbis  connection,  tbal  fts  it  resppcts 
its  paJiPOnlological  illustrations,  the  work  is  more  fully  slocked 
than  was  intended  when  prepared  for  publication.  This, 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  friends  to 
use  the  wood  cuts  which  had  been  made  for  the  illustration  of 
the  palaeontology  of  New  York,  and  which  had  been  mostly 
abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  great  expense  which  had 
been  incurred  in  their  preparation.  On  application,  therelorc, 
to  the  pioper  persons,  for  the  use  of  ibesc  cuts,  ibey  wtnit 
readily  put  in  my  possession,  and  have,  accordingly,  been 
used  in  the  plates  accompanying  this  volume.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  some  objections  to  their  use ;  but  it  was  urged,' 
that  though  it  would  not  directly  increase  the  slock  of 
geological  information,  still,  it  would  serve  to  disseminate 
or  diffuse  knowledge,  which  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  publication  of  books.  But  it  may  be  said  that  I  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  or  of  senile 
imitation.  It  must,  however,  be  well  known,  that  1  have 
labored  in  the  same  lield,  that  I  have  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pali<;ozoic  riches  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
tliose  given  in  this  book  were  brought  to  tight  by  my  own 
labors,  or  by  my  friends,  in  the  district  assigned  me  in  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  New  York.  But  iu  making  the  foregoing 
claim  as  one  founded  in  right,  it  is  still  proper  to  acknowledge 
the  use  of  several  pinlcs,  made  up  by  I  hi!  stale  palieontotogist. 
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Mr.  Hall,  who,  I  am  cheerful  to  acknowledge,  has  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation  in  his  department. 

In  regard  to  the  Taconic  system,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
indebted  to  any  one  for  favors,  or  for  suggestions.  Indeed, 
nothing  very  flattering  has  ever  been  said,  or  published, 
respecting  the  views  I  have  maintained  upon  this  subject. 
But  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  a  few  of  my  friends, 
and  those,  too,  who  have  the  best  opportunities  for  judging 
of  facts,  if  they  do  not  agree  with,  me  in  every  particular, 
still  agree  with  me  in  the  main,  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
Taconic  system  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
express  an  opinion  how  this  question  will  be  received  by 
geologists  now,  or  whether  I  have  stated  my  views  in  the 
form  best  calculated  to  establish  my  positions.  Geologists 
of  higher  abilities  than  myself  would  probably  ha\  e  succeeded 
better  in  placing  the  evidence  on  record;  still,  the  most 
i  mportant  facts  will  be  found  in  the  work ;  and,  ultimately,  they 
must  exert  an  influence  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  I  have  stated; 
for  I  have  full  faith  in  them,  and  believe  that  they  are  founded 
upon  established  principles,  and  can  not  be  set  aside. 

Having  been  familiar  with  the  persons  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  New  York  Geological  Survey,  and  well 
acquainted  with  its  history,  I  feel  that  some  acknowledg- 
ment is  due  to  one  who  retired  from  the  survey  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage.  I  allude  to  T.  A.  Conrad,  the 
first  palaeontologist  of  the  state,  who,  I  believe,  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  palaeontology;  and 
who  brought  to  the  department  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  lower  forms  of  organic  remains.     His  services,  though 
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unacknowledged,  still  deserve  lo  be  remembered  and  beU  I 
in  high  eslimation.  and  this  reminiscence  is  only  a  partial 
acknowledgment  of  what  he  accomplished  while  connected 
wilb  llic  survey. 

Probably  no  one  has  furnished  more  important  material 
for  illuBlrating  the  palaeoDlology  oflhe  Silurian  system,  than 
John  tiebhanl,  Ksq..  who  devole<l  many  years  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Ibis  subject,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  in 
llie  stale ;  and  who  is  dow  deservedly  placed  over  the  slate 
colh-ction,  as  its  Curator.  It  is  probably  due  lo  this  gentle- 
man's labors,  that  palEeontology  acquired  so  much  interest 
and  favor- 
Ill  the  arrangement  of  matter,  and  also  for  a  corrected  list 
of  fossils  belonging  to  the  Lower  Siluriiin.  1  am.  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  lo  M.  d'Orbiny,  who  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  palaeontologists  in  Eiiiope.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  when  this  distinguished  savan  has  depended 
solely  on  figures,  for  the  determination  of  fossils,  he  may 
have  been  led  into  mistakes.  Certainly,  this  is  Ihe  fact  in 
one  instance,  vi/,;  that  of  his  reference  oflhe  Discophylhmi, 
described  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Palfeonlology  of  New 
Vork,  which  is  by  no  means  a  stony  coral,  belonging  to  the 
CyathophyllidEB;  it  is  raUier  a  membranous  polypi,  which 
may  lie  allied  to  the  Graptoliles.  In  the  Brachiopoda,  I 
have  followed  Davidson,  who  has  given  a  most  admirable 
monograph  of  this  order,  in  the  Transactions  of  llie  Pahron- 
tographical  Society. 

It  will  be  observed  ihat  I  have  added  a  few  new  species 
to  the  list  of  fossils  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  in  addition 
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to  those  belonging  to  the  Taconic  system.  These  additions 
have  been  made  only  in  cases  which  required  them ;  or,  at 
least,  where  descriptions  and  figures  of  them  could  not  be 
found. 

While  executing  this  work,  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should 
be  able  to  secure  perfect  accuracy,  but  I  am  able  to  say, 
when  the  volume  is  finished,  that  I  have  put  in  requisi- 
tion all  the  means  within  my  reach,  to  secure  an  end  so 
desirable.  As  it  is,  1  submit  the  work  to  the  student  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  usefiil  guide  in  the  study  of 

American  Geology. 

EBENEZER  EMMONS. 

Albany,  Sept  20tli,  1855. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

§  1.  The  science  of  geology  is  of  recent  origin.  The  first 
attempts  which  were  made  towards  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
tem, date  no  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  its  progress  it  has  undergone  many  changes,  as  has  every 
other  science  dependent  upon  observation  and  experiment. 

The  object  of  geology  is  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
Structure  of  the  earth.  To  accomplish  this,  it  examines  the 
phenomena  presented  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  interior, 
whore  it  is  accessible;  and  it  attempts  to  discover  the  causes 
of  those  phenomena,  and  to  find  the  true  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  also  to  fix  the  dates  when  remarkable  changes 
occurred.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  geology 
are  numerous.  It  gratifies  a  laudable  curiosity;  it  informs  us 
where  we  may  find  the  most  valuable  natural  productions,  as 
coal,  salt,  iron,  gold,  silver,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  marble, 
and  many  other  useful  substances;  it  enlarges  our  views  of  the 
field  of  nature;  it  enables  us,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  present, 
to  look  far  backward  into  the  past;  it  reveals  to  us  a  vast  dura- 
tion whose  limit  we  can  not  fix — a  succession  of  changes  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  earth,  which  exhibit  a  progress 
towards  an  ulterior  end  which  seems  to  have  had  reference  to 
the  existence  and  well  being  of  man.  We  see  in  the  earth's 
changes,  and  its  brute  inhabitants,  a  progressive  movement 
along  an  upward  scale,  not  in  a  direct  track,  but  rather  in  the 
ultimate  results.  It  teaches  us  that  order  has  prevailed  in  the 
operations  of  the  natural  elements  through  the  lapse  of 
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that  there  was  a  plan  in  the  divine  miml  which  has  been  worlt- 
ing  with  a  special  reference  to  the  gorni  of  our  race;  anil  lastly, 
that  the  plan  of  creation,  and  its  scheme  of  construction,  belongs 
to  but  one  system,  however  far  we  may  go  back  into  the  past. 
AH  our  observations  respecting  the  past  and  present  lead  to  the  I 
conclusion  that  the  plan  of  creation  is  one — that  the  laws  and  J 
forces  which  are  now  in  operation  have  been  the  same  from  I 
the  beginning:  therefore,  the  true  method  for  an  interpretation  I 
of  the  pa.it,  is  by  those  laws  and  forces  which  govern  the  J 
present. 

^  2.  Our  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  confined  to  the  earth's  J 
crust,  by  which  we  mean  to  include  all  that  part  which  is  I 
accessible  to  human  observation.  This  part  is  the  theatre  upoB  I 
which  geological  events  have  been  acting  from  remotest  periods, 
and  still  it  is  safe  to  draw  inferences  respecting  phenomena  I 
belonging  to  the  deeper  seated  parts,  provided  they  •• 
accordance  with  established  principles,  or  with  what  we  know.  ] 
^  3,  The  earth's  crust  is  composed  of  rocks,  in  which  term  \ 
geologists  include  not  only  consolidated  materials,  but  sandB«4 
clays,  soils,  and  fluids.  S'rictly  speaking,  the  earth's  crust  iflJ 
composed  of  rock  and  water.  We  might  perhaps  reckon  alsql 
the  free  gaseous  bodies  confined  in  caverns,  which,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  escape  into  space,  as  atmospheric  air,  criw  I 
bonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia;  or  Ihey  may  be  regarded  f 
as  things  contained  in  the  crust,  and  as  agencies  through  whose  I 
force  and  power  the  solid  crust  has  changed  its  phases  in  time  J 
and  its  position  in  space.  Heat  should  be  added  to  the  fore- 
going; it  operates  per  se,  and  gives  activity  and  life  to  the  I 
liquids  and  gases  which  permeate  the  crust  and  fill  its  emp^l 
spaces. 

(j  4.  The  monumental  records  of  the  past  are  of  two  kind^fl 
the  physical  and  the  organic.  To  tlie  former  belong  the  impress! 
of  the  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  upon  itself,  or  upon  the^ 
different  strata  which  were  deposited  in  different  periods;  to  1 
the  latter,  the  preservations  of  plants  and  animals.  Their  I 
remains  occur  in  groups,  and  represent  the  forms  of  the  differ-  1 
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ent  periods.  No  two  periods  are  represented  by  similar  groups^ 
and  their  dissimilarity  is  practically  important,  furnishing  the 
facts  by  which  the  periods  themselves  may  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  It  is  also  an  interesting  feature  in  a  histori- 
cal sense,  proving  by  comparison  a  progression  in  development 
along  the  measures  of  an  ascending  scale.  The  periods  as  they 
approach  the  present  are  represented  by  plants  and  animals 
more  akin  to  the  living,  while  in  the  more  remote  their  resem- 
blances as  a  whole  are  less.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  four 
types  of  the  living  are  represented  in  the  successive  periods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first. 

§  5.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  plants  and  animals  there  was  a 
period  very  clearly  marked  by  the  reign  of  physical  forces;  it 
is  azoic,  and  the  rocks  of  this  period  have  no  parallel — they 
are  all  crystalline.  Heat  was  the  predominant  and  active 
element.  Stability  and  form  was  given  to  the  earth  in  this 
period,  principally  by  the  escape  of  heat  into  space;  and  con- 
densation of  aqueous  vapor  upon  a  cooling  crust,  gave  origin 
to  the  surface  waters  of  the  globe.  Seas  and  oceans  were 
formed  in  all  the  basins  and  great  depressions,  and  the  culmi- 
nating points  gave  origin  to  streams  which  flowed  oceanward; 
but  the  oceans,  ere  the  waters  had  filled  their  bosom,  began  to 
lose  their  contents  by  the  vaporization  of  this  new  element. 
When  it  had  saturated  the  atmosphere,  it  fell  again  to  the 
earth.  Thus  began  that  vast  machinery  by  which  the  earth  is 
supplied  with  rain  and  dews.  It  has  known  no  suspension. 
The  vapors  rise  upward,  and  the  streams  flow  onward  in  per- 
petual cadence.  At  this  stage  the  consolidated  crust  begins  to 
wear,  and  its  debris  also  begins  to  be  transported  and  borne 
onward,  and  its  progress  is  only  arrested  by  the  plains  and 
depressions,  where  it  accumulates,  giving  origin  to  another  class 
of  rocks  whose  parentage  is  indicated  by  rounded  particles  and 
masses.  The  activity  of  fire  diminishes — that  of  water  increases. 
The  two  forces  are  antagonistic  of  each  other.  One  levels  the 
surface,  the  other  breaks  it  up;  the  first  is  constant  in  its  action, 
the  latter  is  paroxysmal.    The  fire  slumbers  longer,  but  never 
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expires.  It  has  retired  more  inward  toward  the  earth's  core, 
and  it  is  girt  about  by  stronger  and  stronger  bands;  but  it  yet 
preserves  its  outward  vents,  and  often  warns  us  of  its  power  in 
the  trembling  of  its  bands  and  the^  molten  rocks  which  flow 
from  the  fire  chasms  which  it  opens. 

The  interpretation  of  the  varied  phenomena  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  must  be  in  accordance  with  human  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Observations  turned  to  those  phenomena 
which  belong  to  each  of  the  periods  in  the  earth^s  history, 
prove  that  the  plan  of  creation — the  ideas  which  that  plan 
expresses — is  a  unity.  It  proves  more  than  this,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  only  a  part  of  the  past,  and  belongs  to  it.  As  the  whole  of 
a  thing  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  and  is  imperfect  in  the  absence 
of  one,  so  the  present  is  imperfect  without  the  past,  and  the 
past  would  be  imperfect  without  the  present.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  present  is  perfected  only  by  reference  to  the  past, 
and  the  past  would  be  unintelligible  without  the  present.  Each 
period  then  is  a  fragment;  but  the  present  is  a  greater  fragment 
than  all  the  past  put  together.  The  present  does  not  date  its 
beginning  with  man,  but  with  the  earliest  species  of  plants  and 
animals  which  now  live,  and  whose  primordial  forms  are  not 
as  yet  extinct. 

§  6.  The  lifie  of  plants  and  animals  is  controlled  by  a  single 
element;  that  is  oxygen.  The  adaptation  of  organs  is  in 
accordance  with  its  properties.  It  has  always  been  so.  We 
presume,  too,  that  its  supply  has  been  constant — that  there  has 
been  no  period  when  its  quantity  was  either  greater  or  less 
than  it  is  now.  A  different  view  is  not  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  at  one  period  huge  lizards  predominated  in  its  fauna,  for 
analogy  proves  that  this  class  would  have  perished  with  a  less 
proportion  than  that  which  exists  in  our  atmosphere  at  the 
present  time. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  reasoning  irom  special  structural  afilnities 
to  general  physical  conditions  is  not  always  safe.  The  lias  and 
oolitic  periods  abound  in  the  remains  of  cold-blooded  animals, 
whose  respiratory  apparatus  was  undoubtedly  imperfect,  like  the 
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lizards  of  the  present.     It  is  a  favorite  inference  with  a  certain 
class  of  the  progressive  geologists,  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  at  that  period  was  less  in  proportion  to  its  mass 
than  it  is  now.     But  then  may  we  not  inquire,  if  there  was  less 
oxygen  in  the  present  atmosphere  than  there  actually  is,  could 
the  membranous  reptile  lung  supply  the  demanas  of  the. system; 
and  is  not  the  constituent  proportion  of  oxygen  the  quantity 
required  to  give  the  creature  the  power  to  breathe  at  all?     I 
say  it  is  not  always  safe  to  reason  from  structural  affinity  to 
physical  conditions.     If  we  take  any  other  organ,  as  the  eye, 
and  draw  from  its  structure  and  condition  analogous  inferences 
concerning  the  quantity  of  light,  we  may  see  where  it  will  lead 
us.     A  class  of  progressive  geologists,  maintaining  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  life  the  light  of  the  globe  was  dim,  and  that 
but  few  rays  shone  through  the  hazy  atmosphere,  find  in  sup- 
port of  this  doctrine  the  fossil  remains  of  a  fish  or  a  lizard 
with  enormous  eye  sockets.     He  believes  that  the  large  eye 
was  adapted  to  a  dim  state  of  the  atmosphere.     Another  person 
finds  a  fossil  with  very  small  bony  sockets.     In  this  case,  too, 
it  may  be  said  the  eye  was  very  small,  and  hence  it  was  adapted 
to  an  exceeding  intense  light — ^to  the  sun  when  it  shone  fiercely 
from  its  throne  in  the  heavens.     But  again,  a  fossil  is  found 
entirely  destitute  of  an  eye  socket,  and  not  a  vestige  of  an  organ 
of  vision  can  be  found;  hence  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth 
was  shrouded  in  darkness,  for  in  darkness  animals  have  no  need 
of  eyes,  and  light  would  be  useless  to  animals  destitute  of  the 
visual  organ.     But  then  we  find  all  these  states  of  the  eye  in 
the  present  arrangements  for  supplying  the  world  with  light. 
The  Pomatomus  telescopium,  a   fish   of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  lives  in  very  deep  water,  has  a  remarkably  large  eye» 
It  is  the  position  which  it  occupies  that  requires  the  large  eye, 
and  that  large  eye  is  adapted  to  its  abode;  and  if  only  one-half 
of  the  light  of  the  sun  was  extinguished,  it  probably  would  be 
unable  to  see  at  all.     And  just  so  with  the  reptile,  if  one-half 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  was  withdrawn  from  it,  all 
reptiles  would  die.    The  mole  has  a  very  small  eye,  but  that 
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small  eye  would  be  of  no  use  if  Hit  ground  was  lighted  by  fei 
rays.     The  blind  fish  and  (he  blind  animals  ol'  the  mammol 
cave  live  in  a  periotl  when  the  earth  Is  lighted  up  most  glori 
ously:  their  abodes  are  dark,  but  yet  the  sun  shines  withoi 
in  all  its  strength.     Wo  find,  then,  all  conditious  of  the  eyi 
and  the  lungs  at  the  present  time.     But  it  does  not  follow, 
because  the  structure  of  the  fossils  of  a  given  period  may 
found  whose  organs  belong  to  a  certain  type,  that  the  physii 
conditions  of  the  earth   were  materially  different  from  what 
they  are  now.     This  view  of  ihe  subject  does  nol  conflict  with 
the  doctrine  of  adaptation,  but  rather  sustains  it.     The  physical 
conditions  are  first  established;  the  organic  kingdoms  after- 
wards come  in  with  their  separate  adaptations.     The  organisi 
are  perfect  in  their  adaption  to  the  conditions  in  which  th< 
are  to  live,  as  well  as  to  the  position  in  space,  and  the  mediurnvj 
in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.     The  doctrine  of  progressi' 
development,  as  usually  represented,  seems  to   be  untrue, 
proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  earliest  beings  were  the  least 
perfect,  and  that  progression  consisted  in  the  creation  of  those 
animals  which  were  more  perfect  in  their  structures  tlian  their 
predecessors.     But  who  can  not  see  that  the  world  is  full  of  the 
same  imperfectioas  in  animals  now  as  in  the  beginning.     Pro- 
gression has  no  reference  to  perfection  of  structure,  but  to  rank. 
Structures  have  been  always  perfect,  but  rank  has  been  pro- 
gressive. 

Ij  7,  Water  acts  upon  the  earth's  surface  in  many  ways.  It 
is  a  solvent.  Temperature  and  pressure  modify  this  properly. 
Pressure  and  temperature  combined  increase  it  to  an  indefinitc 
umount.  It  also  acts  mechanically.  It  permeates  the  solids 
and  penetrates  Ihe  fissures  of  rocks,  and  in  the  cold  regions 
divides  asunder  the  particles  and  masses  in  freezing.  It  is  a 
carrier  or  transporter  of  the  divided  matter.  Flowing  in 
streams  over  the  surface,  it  carries  along  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  levels  the  broken-down  matter.  When  moving  in 
masses,  in  the  form  of  tides  and  waves  of  seas  and  oceans,  it 
Iwars  away  and  moves  to  distant  points  the  mud  and  sand  corn- 
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initted  to  it;  as  a  body  moving  in  great  ocean  rivers,  as  the 
Gulf  stream,  it  also  bears  these  materials  forward  to  certain 
and  well  determined  regions.  It  thus  arranges  and  moulds  the 
ocean's  bottom  from  the  matter  committed  to  it  by  the  terres- 
trial rivers.  By  mechanical  force  the  waves  break  down  the 
strong  rocky  barriers  of  coasts,  as  well  as  those  shores  which 
are  girded  with  sand.  The  ocean  then  is  a  moulder  and  dis- 
tributer of  all  the  plastic  matter  committed  to  its  bosom.  In 
fine,  moving  water,  under  whatever  name  it  has  received, 
whether  rivers,  waves,  tides,  or  ocean  currents,  is  both  destruct- 
ive and  constructive,  according  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  the  moving  mass. 

The  changes  of  temperature  which  a  country  undergoes,  and 
the  amount  of  rain  which  it  receives,  produce  important  changes 
in  the  physical  condition  of  its  surface.  The  observations 
which  have  been  hitherto  recorded  are  however  too  few  to 
become  the  basis  of  important  geological  reasoning;  yet  they 
are  sufficiently  so  to  require  some  notice  in  this  place.  The 
following  facts  are  recorded  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
are  among  the  most  important  of  this  class: 

Menn  Rain 

Latitnde.  Place.  au.  tenp.     iu  inches. 

Hontsville  (9  years), 51*13 

Natchez  (8  yean), 64*76 

Columbia,  S.  C  , 56*8  49*90 

Washington,  B.C., '. 66 *57 

39<^56'        Philadelphia, 53*42 

39^  06'        Cincinnati,  510  ft.  above  tide  water, . . .  53*78 

410  14'        Hudson,  Ohio  (3  years,)  9  A.M.,  ....  48*7  37*63 

(The  amount  of  rain  varies  some  nine  or  ten  inches.) 

The  average  at  3  P.  M., •    55*6 

Trenton,  N.  J., 48*22 

For  six  summer  months, 60*60 

Winter  months, 35*79 

Prevailing  winds  S.  W. 
Stote  of  New  York— 

40°  37'  Flatbnsh,  L.  I., 51-25 

410  30'  Newburgh  (17  years), 48*96        35*54 

Albany,  do  48*27        39*91 
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Rockntcr.  C3»  ft.  above  tiit 

(11  ymre^ €248        27'16 

Baroenccrkal  Bcaa, .     29'M  is. 

IUbcv l*»4 

MaloM 52-66 

42^42         Pran  Tan  (16  jMn^ 46-S7        27-8 

43-  6  rticm  43T  (t.  aboT«  tide  vrater  {5  jmnK        46-35        44*12 

Baionetrical  K«ui. .     29  64  im. 

lUace, -2-03 

(400 
frH\ 2933 


Salem,  Mass.  (S3  jrcan), 48*65 

WUIiamstown,  595  ft.  above  tide  w«ter 

(23  Tean), 4559        37-48 


Montreal  (3  yeare) 41*07        65*85 


m 

do  18*60 

Warmest  day, -fW 

Coldest, —13 

46-  47'        Qoebec,  340  ft.  aboTe  tide  w«ter, 37*19 

Detroit, 52*66         32*79 

Brunswick,  Me.  (11  years), 37*15 

Mean  temperature  for  latitude  of  41"  43',      49*75 
do  do  do    42-  43',      48*15 

Decrease  of  temperature  by  elevation,  one  decree  for  every  325  feet,  for 
New  York. 

Mean  temperature  for  tbe  state  of  New  York,  reduced  to  tbe  stmndard  of 
Albany  and  lerel  of  tbe  sea,  48*95. 

Mean  quantity  of  rain,  in  inches,  39*55 

Mean  quantity  of  raiu  for  places  near  the  lakes,  and  western  courses,  24*52 
inches.  Thus  Lewiston  has  only  20*40  inches  of  rain,  Ogdensbnr^h  24*61 
inches,  and  Rochester  only  28*69  inches. 

The  area  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  48,000  square  miles. 
I  have  no  observations  which  show  how  much  of  the  rain 
evaporates,  and  how  much  passes  off  in  drainage.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  river*  rise  over  an  area  of  24,337  square 


*  Smithsonian  Contributions,  by  Charles  Ellet,  jr.,  Civil  Engineer. 
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miles.  Here  the  total  annual  fall  of  rain  is  approximately 
thirty-six  inches.  Forty  per  cent  of  this  quantity  passes  off  in 
the  drainage  of  the  branches  above  Wheeling;  sixty  per  cent 
is  evaporated,  or  is  employed  by  the  vegetable  kingd(»n.  The 
average  discharge  of  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  for  six  consecutive 
years,  was  found  to  be  835,323,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  which  this  quantity  of  water  holds  suspended 
in  a  cubic  foot,  is  approximately  T^i^yi;  part. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  a  country  annually  receives  is 
connected  with  the  amount  of  degradation  which  that  country 
is  undergoing;  and  the  amount  of  matter  dissolved  out  of  the 
exposed  surfaces  of  limestone  and  other  rocks,  is  also  related  to 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  flows  over  its  surface.  The  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  which  is  required  to  confer 
fertilit}*^  upon  a  country,  stands  connected  with  the  number  of 
inches  of  rain  with  which  that  country  is  supplied.  When 
observations  have  been  made  upon  the  quantity  of  rain  which  a 
given  area  receives  annually,  together  with  the  amount  of  sedi- 
ment which  drainage  carries  away,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  an 
approximate  calculation  of  the  rate  the  degradation  is  going  on, 
as  well  as  the  rate  at  which  the  vaUeys  are  filling  up.  There  are 
also  many  other  problems  which  will  receive  a  solution  when 
the  related  facts  or  data  shall  have  been  obtained. 

Questions  of  a  practical  kind,  and  which  are  closely  related 
to  geology,  are  constantly  arising;  and  upon  their  answer  some 
of  the  most  important  interests  of  society  are  involved.  For 
example,  our  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  inflict  heavy 
damages  upon  private  and  public  property.  Can  any  practical 
scheme  be  devised,  by  which  these  injuries  shall  be  avoided  or 
prevented?  Can  those  streams  be  controlled  so  far  as  to  render 
their  swellings  harmless.  We  have  a  natural  illustration  how 
nature  sometimes  counteracts  her  own  evils:  the  Androscoggin, 
when  in  flood,  flows  through  a  short  cut  into  Umbagog  lake. 
Hence,  its  waters  being  partially  diverted  for  a  time,  finally 
pass  down  to  the  ocean  harmlessly.  In  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  physical   geography  of  the  Mississippi   valley,  by  Mr. 
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Charles  Ellet,  he  proposes  to  put  in  execution  an  analogous 
plan,  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  a  more  equable 
manner  by  means  of  reservoirs,  so  as  to  preserve  a  given  quan- 
tity on  its  bar  at  Wheeling.  It  must  be  noted,  that  in  the 
execution  of  all  similar  projiects  certain  geological  results  will 
follow.  The  detritus  will  be  arrested  in  artificial  basins;  the 
stream,  in  its  onward  course,  will  be  freed  in  part  from  sedi- 
ment; the  accumulations  which  have  been  collecting  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  in  shallow  ground,  will  be  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  their  nature  somewhat  changed.  The  changes 
which  improvements  in  navigation  by  dams,  by  diversion  of 
streams  by  canals,  are  and  quite  important.  These  changes  are 
not  confined  to  the  sediments.  Certain  species  of  fish  become 
more  widely  distributed  by  means  of  channels  of  communication 
being  opened  between  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  its  coasts.  The  proteus  of  lake  Erie  has  found  its  way  to 
the  Hudson  river  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  different  species  of 
limneas  and  unios  now  occupy  its  bed  throughout  its  whole 
extent. 

§  8.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  land,  the  North 
American  continent  is  well  watered.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  United  States.  Situated  between  two  oceans,  it  has  a 
breadth  of  2600  miles  of  land.  The  great  western  lakes  are 
inconsiderable  areas  compared  with  the  wide  interval  between 
the  oceans.  From  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes, 
or  country  of  lakes,  it  is  1200  miles  by  the  shorter  route. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  area  of  unbroken  soil,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  forces  which  supply  water  to  2,500,000  square  miles 
is  such,  that  the  whole  country  can  be  traversed  and  cultivated. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  there  is  an  arid 
country — one  too  dry  to  be  Inhabited.  The  westerly  winds 
which  are  known  to  prevail  in  this  countrj',  are  deprived  of  a 
large  proportion  of  their  water  by  the  ranges  intervening 
between  this  dry  country  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Taking  the  whole  globe  into  view,  we  may  learn  by  an 
inspection  of  its  map,  that  land  and  water  are  unequally  dis- 
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tributed.  As  it  regards  the  area  of  land,  it  is  found  that  the 
northern  hemisphere  contains  three  times  as  much  as  the  south- 
ern; and  as  it  regards  the  expanse  of  water,  its  superficial  area 
in  the  southern  exceeds  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

§  9.  The  Atlantic  ocean  is  prolonged  north  and  south  so  as 
to  extend  from  pole  to  pole,  while  its  breadth  does  not  exceed 
5000  miles.  Its  depth  has  been  stated  at  about  three  miles;  its 
area  is  20,000,000  square  miles.  The  Pacific  ocean  is  prolonged 
from  east  to  west.  If  measured  on  a  line  extending  from  Peru 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  it  is  16,000  miles.  This  great 
expanse  of  waters  contains  70,000,000  of  square  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  the  areas  which  are  occupied  by  its  islands.  Its  depth 
is  four  miles;  but  many  points  have  not  been  fathomed  even 
with  lines  six  miles  in  length.  The  sounding  in  all  waters, 
whether  oceans  or  seas,  or  inland  fresh  and  salt  water  lakes, 
demonstrates  that  their  bottoms  possess  all  the  diversities  of 
surface  as  the  land,  sinking  in  many  places  to  profound  and 
unfathomed  depths;  in  others,  banks  and  terraces  spread  out 
far  and  wide.  These  banks  or  terraces  are  probably  made  by 
the  joint  operation  of  the  waves  and  of  submarine  and  super- 
ficial currents,  which  are  common  to  all  great  bodies  of  water. 

The  area  of  dry  land  does  not  exceed  35,500,000  of  square 
miles.  Its  mean  elevation  is  about  1000  feet;  hence  it  follows 
that  the  entire  surface  of  dry  land  may  be  covered  with  water. 
The  great  disproportion  of  dry  land  to  water  is  a  provision 
which  is  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  plants  and  animals. 

§  10.  If  water  covers  four-fifths  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  is 
evident  that  its  influence,  as  a  geological  cause,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  North  American  continent  being  skirted  by 
two  great  oceans,  and  being  supplied  also  with  large  inland 
lakes,  and  the  largest  and  longest  water  courses  in  the  world, 
we  may  expect  to  find  those  phenomena  which  are  due  to  aque- 
ous action  upon  the  grandest  scale;  while  the  other  element, 
volcanic  fire,  seems  to  be  so  far  exhausted  in  its  power  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  specimens  for 
laboratory   illustration.      The    Atlantic   coast   is   remarkably 
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mdftuUA  Tbe  coast  of  Maine,  Masnchosetts,  and  Coonecticat 
it  decrplj  ^^ahtd  and  serrated.  Tbe  southern  coast  and  shores 
are  penetrated  bj  deep  bays.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
are  two  of  the  most  important.  The  inshore  sea,  which  has 
receired  the  name  of  soond,  is  another  feature  of  the  coast 
which  may  properly  claim  attention.  Long  Island,  Albemarle, 
and  Palmico  are  the  largest.  These  sounds  hare  inlets  which 
are  liable  to  be  closed  by  coast  storms;  or  on  the  contrary,  new 
inlets  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  winds  and  wares  upon  a 
sandy  barrier.  For  this  reason,  the  sounds  upon  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  vary  much  in  the  amount  of  their  saline  matter; 
for  this  reason,  too,  they  undergo  changes  in  their  marine 
faunas.  No  fact,  however,  so  conclusively  proves  the  variable 
condition  of  the  ground  occupied  by  these  sounds,  as  the  fact 
that  their  bottoms  are  everywhere  studded  with  the  stumps  of 
the  common  pines  of  the  country.  The  grounds  which  may  be 
selected  for  fishing,  require  the  removal  of  these  stumps  by  gun 
powder  before  a  net  can  be  drawn.  At  the  first  view  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  bottoms  of  the  sounds  were  dry  land  but 
very  recently;  but  the  stumps  of  pine,  when  immersed  in  water, 
are  almost  imperishable,  lasting  for  centuries:  still,  geologic- 
ally speaking,  the  pines  belong  exclusively  to  the  present,  as 
they  are  evidently  the  same  species  of  pines  as  those  which 
now  live  upon  the  coast. 

The  coast  is  protected  by  belts  of  sand,  which  in  time  sup- 
port u  stunted  vegetation,  and  admit  of  pasturage  for  mules, 
horsey,  and  sheep.  The  horses  which  run  wild  upon  those 
semi-deserts  belong  to  the  pony  breed;  but  they  are  tough  and 
hurdy.  They  invariably  refuse  corn  when  first  taken.  The 
sand  reefs  and  barrens  are  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  winds 
and  waves.  The  sands  are  constantly  accumulating  along  the 
coast  line.  Portions  of  wrecks,  fish-spears,  coins  from  wrecked 
vessels,  wash  upon  the  beach  afler  due  time.  These  facts  illus- 
trate the  action  of  the  waves.  This  coast,  by  the  incessant 
action  of  its  waves,  has  traveleil  eastward  two  hundred  miles 
since  the  Eocenic  period.     Cape  Hatteras  moves  in  advance  of 
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the  general  coast  line.  The  inclination  of  the  Eocenic  plain 
is  equal  to  one  foot  per  mile.  It  extends  inward  to  Raleigh, 
which  is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  action  of  water  mov- 
ing in  wave  masses.  The  slope  of  the  beach  is  gentle  to  the 
surf  line;  here  the  bank  steepens,  and  the  crested  wave  rotates 
vertically  upon  itself,  giving  origin  to  the  ground  wave  or 
undertow,  while  a  portion  shoots  forward  in  thin  sheets,  rip- 
pling the  sands  over  which  it  flows.  Upon  the  Carolina  coast 
this  action  is  mainly  constructive. 

§  11.  The  constructive  action  of  water  is  equally  manifest  in 
the  formation  of  shoals.  The  tide-wave,  which  travels  north- 
east, transports  detritus,  which  is  deposited  at  any  point  where 
an  obstruction  lies  in  its  way.  A  portion  of  a  wreck  is  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  shoal. 

§  12.  It  has  been  said  already  that  the  bottoms  of  oceans  and 
seas  are  not  spread  out  in  level  plains.  They  have  all  the 
diversities  of  dry  land,  rising  in  some  places  into  mountains 
and  hills;  in  others,  sinking  into  deep  valleys.  It  is  in  these 
deep  valleys  that  sounding  lines  fail  to  reach  the  bottom. 
Extensive  and  comparatively  level  banks  exist,  where  the  water 
has  only  a  moderate  depth.  The  Atlantic's  shore  is  skirted  by 
extended  ridges,  which  are  formed  or  moulded  by  the  joint 
action  of  tides  and  waves. 

§  13.  Animals  live  upon  the  ocean's  bottom;  but  different 
kinds  inhabit  it  at  different  depths.  They  are  rarely  found  liv- 
ing below  the  depth  of  180  feet.  Vegetables  grow  in  the 
ocean.  They  can  subsist  at  the  depth  of  300  feet.  The  most 
favorable  positions  for  animals  and  plants  are  near  the  shore, 
where  the  water  is  comparatively  shallow.  In  deep  water  they 
select  the  slopes  of  ridges.  The  summits  are  generally  avoided 
on  account  of  the  disturbance  by  waves.  Great  pressure,  and 
the  absence  of  light  in  deep  water,  are  unfavorable  to  life;  and 
the  more  profound  abyses,  like  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya 
and  Andes,  are  dreary  wastes — the  one  from  its  darkness  and 
pressure  of.  the  superincumbent  water,  the  other  from  its  exces- 
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sire  coU  aad  thin  2S:nsasui3S^    T^   rafnes  w^kk  ve  ao^ 
operative  in  exdfu&i^  anrn^?k  aaf  t^^^qjcius  ^i9«  deep 
br)Ctoo»  and  [li^  florhincaiai*  ia^^  aiac  bwB  qpcatiic  in  all 
periods  of  tke  <artk*f  kifcrcy. 

§  14.  Thi&  eart£.'$  vnrf^nx  dirf  3fX  receiTe  its  ufejciit  rrwiga 
ration  at  its  crmricc.  I3  3»:ii!ara£3»  asi  vallev^  kad  bo  exist- 
ence  io  the  orizirial  cocscirxti-jc  cc  tbt  z'^Tfae.  Evea  its  ki^iiest 
mouDtaios,  the  Hizialaja^,  hare  be«c  raised  too^  snce  aiiiwiaU 
and  Teeetables  were  created :  aiad  oceaaec  bcs  larelr  roUed  OTer 
lands  which  are  now  the  hi^eft  points  oc  contmeats.  Power- 
ful agents  have  therefore  been  operariwe  in  ;kese  chancres. 
The  most  effective  of  these  accents  are  water  and  fire.  Water 
is  operative  in  manj  wavs.  It  b  a  solvent  of  manj  of  die 
materials  composing  the  earth's  crust.  The  rocks  are  dissolved 
by  water.  It  Ls  the  most  effective  when  aided  bv  beat  and 
pressure.  In  the  deep  parts  of  the  earth *s  crust,  where  there  is 
both  heat  and  pressure  to  aid  it,  silex  is  dissolved;  and  if  it 
rises  to  the  surface  in  a  heated  state,  and  there  cools,  its  silex 
is  deposited  upon  the  soil  or  rocks,  as  at  the  Gevsers  of  Iceland. 
This  deposit  is  called  siliceous  sinter.  Cold  water  readily  dis- 
solves carbonic  acid,  which  is  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  and 
soil;  and  cold  water,  aided  by  carbonic  acid,  dissolves  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  carbonates,  together  with  the  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Spring  water,  which  holds 
them  in  solution  below  the  surface  and  under  pressure,  deposits 
them  at  the  surface.  Incrustations  of  lime  and  porous  beds  of 
it,  arc  formed  around  these  springs.  These  deposits  are 
called  tufa  or  travertine.  It  should  be  noted  that  travertine  is 
a  rock  formed  on  the  dry  land — it  is  a  subaerial  formation. 
Ochrey  iron  ore,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  iron,  and  manganese 
are  also  deposited  around  springs,  and  upon  dry  land,  under 
Niinilar  conditions.  All  these  are  subaerial  deposits,  and  should 
bi»  distinguished  from  the  subaqueous.  Water  percolating 
through  the  no! I,  holding  in  solution  carbonic  acid,  dissolves 
curbonute  of  lime  and  iron,  which  it  deposits  on  the  coarse  and 
fine  materials,  when  they  become  cemented  together.     They 
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are  then  less  porous  In  structure,  and  consequently  less  pervious 
to  water.  The  cemented  stratum  is  often  called  hard  pan. 
When  impervious,  or  only  partially  so,  water  is  retained  too 
long  in  the  soil  for  profitable  cultivation.  Beds  of  gravel  and 
pebbles  are  also  cemented  under  similar  ronditions.  These  are 
called  pudding  stones;  they  are  also  subaerial  formations,  and 
should  be  distinguished  from  conglomerates,  which  arc  sub- 
aqueous. Limestone,  permeated  in  the  same  way,  yields  to  the 
action  of  water.  A  shelving  ledge,  or  the  roof  of  a  cave  below, 
is  often  hung  with  pendent  masses,  like  icicles  from  the  eaves 
of  a  house..  These  are  called  stalactites.  Their  formation 
begins  with  a  deposit  of  lime  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  which  is 
gradually  prolonged  by  additions  from  the  water.  A  part  of 
the  water  drops  to  the  ground  or  floor,  and  there  forms  another 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime.     This  is  called  stalagmite. 

Numerous  instances,  illustrating  the  agency  of  water  in  the 
modeJ  have  stated,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Thus 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  occur  on  a  large  scale  in  all  the 
great  caves  of  Kentuckey,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia;  also  in  the 
smaller  caves  of  New  York  in  Albany  and  Schoharie  counties. 
Tufa  is  deposited  from  numerous  springs  in  Onondaga,  and 
other  western  counties  in  New  York.  The  hydrous  peroxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  are  derived  from  mineral  springs  form- 
erly existing  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  southern  states, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  the  primary  belts. 
Silica  is  often  separated  from  its  solution  in  hot  water  and  from 
steam,  and  has  furnished  the  siliceous  sinter  surrounding-  hot 
springs  in  almost  all  regions  of  the  globe.  Amethysts  and 
coatings  of  chalcedony  upon  common  quartz  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  trap  ranges  of  our  country,  and  upon  crystals  of  calc- 
spar  in  Edwards,  N.  Y.,  were  the  products  of  hot  water  holding 
this  substance  in  solution. 

But  water  is  more  eminently  a  solvent  for  those  bodies  which 
have  taste,  as  common  salt,  alum,  copperas,  &c.  Extensive 
rocks  are  known,  which  consist  of  nearly  pure  salt  or  chloride 
of  sodium.     The  elements  of  common  salt  exist  in  many  of  the 
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Stony  matters  upon  the  earth's  Niirfnce.  Chemical  action  ha^ 
separated  thL«e  elements,  and  united  them  again  so  as  to  form 
this  compound.  It  is  dissolveil  by  the  streams,  and  transported 
to  the  ocean,  which  has  become  salt  by  small  additions  1 
time  to  time.  The  water  of  the  ocean  which  is  carried  off"  | 
evaporation  is  fresh;  and  hence,  while  water  continually  flw 
in  charged  with  a  little  salt  imperceptible  to  the  taste,  andn 
is  carried  off,  it  will  finally  become  salt.  In  shallow  seaa  4 
bays  in  warm  climates,  where  evaporation  is  rapid,  salt  1 
rapidly  formed;  and  though  it  may  be  mixed  with  mud,] 
when  it  cryslalizes,  as  it  always  will,  it  becomes  pure.  Layi 
of  crystals  are  successively  formed  under  fiivorable  conditions, 
and  these  united  form  thick  beds  of  salt.  The  quantity  of  salt 
in  the  oceans  and  seas  is  enormous,  and  long  periods  must  have 
passed  before  it  became  perceptible  to  the  taste.  The  small 
quantity  of  salt  In  the  water  in  the  early  periods  may  have 
modified  the  forms  both  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Brine 
springs  may  originate  from  beds  of  rock  salt,  or  water  in  the 
deep  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  b^  the  aid  of  (.-hemical 
aflinity  may  form  common  salt  from  its  elements.  These  ele- 
ments are  known  lo  exist  there;  and  the  water  being  charged 
with  salt,  rises  to  the  surface  as  brine  springs,  or  else  the  brine 
may  remain  below  in  reservoirs  until  they  are  reached  by  the 
industry  of  man.  The  brines  or  salines  of  New  York  seem  to 
be  formed  in  this  way;  that  is,  from  ihe  elements  of  salt  which 
exist  in  the  rocks  in  other  combinations. 

Water,  then,  acting  as  a  solvent,  produces  many  important 
ohangcs  upon  the  earth's  surface.  It  dissolves  and  consolidates 
rocks  when  aided  by  carbonic  acid,  heat,  and  pressure.  It  dis- 
solves and  transports  the  saline  bodies  to  the  common  reservoirs, 
where  tliey  are  concentrated  by  one  of  the  natural  processes — 
that  of  solar  evaporation.  It  is  a  result  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  well  being  of  man. 

Bodies  of  salt  water  are  never  formed  so  long  as  there  is  a 
supply  of  rain  to  maintain  a  drainage  lo  the  ocean.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rains  only  supply  sufficient  water  to  fill  a  basin,  am! 
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there  is  no  discharge  or  surplus  water,  the  constant  evaporation 
of  fresh  water  concentrates  the  saline  matter  of  the  lake,  and 
in  time  it  becomes  salt.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Utah  became 
saline  by  evaporation  of  its  waters,  the  evaporation  and  drain- 
age of  the  valley  being  sufficient  to  equalize  each  other. 

There  is  a  high  probability  that  the  saltness  of  the  seas  and 
oceans  had  attained  a  large  amount  of  saline  matter  prior  to 
the  palaeozoic  period.  The  silurian  system  furnishes  brine 
springs,  and  the  fossils  of  this  early  period  indicate  that  they 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  The  vast  quantity  of  salt  in 
the  oceans  of  the  globe  indicates  also  the  lapse  of  long  periods 
during  which  the  saline  matter  was  accumulating. 

Water  separates  the  parts  of  rocks  from  each  other.  This  is 
the  result  of  congelation;  this,  often  repeated,  ends  in  commi- 
nution or  disintegration.  Soils  are  comminuted  or  pulverized 
rocks.  The  process  of  comminution  is  more  rapid  on  the  tops 
of  mountains.  Slaty,  schistose,  and  jointed  rocks  favor  this 
result  by  admitting  water  between  their  lamina  and  joints. 
The  broken  and  comminuted  rocks  are  thus  prepared  for  a 
removal  to  a  lower  level.  The  small  but  rapid  streams  first  take 
upon  themselves  this  office.  A  part  of  the  disintegrated  rock 
remains  upon  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains.  It  bears  a 
scanty*  herbage,  whose  roots  confine  it  more  securely.  The 
streams  lose  a  portion  of  their  burthen  at  all  the  levels,  where 
small  meadows  are  formed,  and  where  grass  springs  up.  The 
streams  unite  in  plains  below,  where  a  rich  vegetation  is  nour- 
ished, and  where  climate  favors  the  organic  kingdoms.  The 
united  mountain  streams  form  rivers,  which  flow  oceanward; 
but  before  they  reach  the  great  reservoirs,  the  tides  check  their 
currents.  Here  deposits  are  again  made.  Shoals  are  the 
uniform  results  of  the  meeting  of  river  currents  with  the  tidal 
wave.  But  the  return  tide  favors  the  river  current,  and  its 
detrital  matter,  which  it  has  borne  along,  is  delivered  up  to  the 
ocean  wave.  The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  which  is  thus 
transported,  varies  with  the  season.  The  Missouri  is  always 
muddy,  and  a  thick  deposit  subsides  in  vessels  in  which  it  stands. 
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From  the  foregoing  facts  it  follows  that  rocks  are  now  form- 
ing. The  muddy  sediments,  or  the  sand  and  gravel,  will  in 
time  consolidate.  There  are,  however,  no  additions  made  to 
the  earth's  crust:  the  gain  of  one  place  is  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  contribution  which  the  mountains  make  to  the 
plains,  and  to  the  ocean's  bottom,  is  from  their  tops  and  sides; 
and  though  the  plains  are  raised,  the  mountains  are  lowered. 

§  16.  Water  moving  in  masses,  as  in  waves,  modifies  the 
character  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  upon  and  near  the  shore 
that  waves  produce  the  greatest  modifying  effects.  The  long 
swell  of  waves,  as  they  break  successively  upon  a  shore,  raises 
the  mud  and  fine  sand,  and  bears  it  onwards  to  the  land.  The 
material,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  accumulate  in  ridges,  which 
have  a  steeper  slope  on  the  land  than  upon  the  ocean's  side. 
But  ridges  are  formed  also  upon  the  shores  of  lakes  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  their  size.  As  examples  of  ridges  upon  a 
large  scale,  I  may  cite  Long  island  and  its  parallel  outer  oceanic 
ridge,  and  the  ridge  upon  the  south  side  of  lake  Ontario.  These 
ridges  are  formed  by  the  waves  which  bear  some  of  the  sand 
to  its  crest,  when  it  falls  over  it  to  the  land  side.  This  is  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  ridge.  The  ancient  shores  of  lake 
Champlain,  in  Clinton  county,  may  be  traced  by  similar  ridges 
of  sand  and  gravel.  There  are  no  less  than  four  nearly  parallel 
ridges,  which  mark  the  former  positions  of  the  lake.  These 
riiow  that  the  land  for  long  periods  occupied  positions  at  lower 
levels  than  at  the  present  time,  and  that  these  changes  of  level 
have  occurred  since  the  drift  period.  There  is  generally 
towards  the  land  a  sheet  of  shoal  water,  which  becomes  a 
marsh,  and  which  in  time  may  be  filled  up. 

Water  moving  in  mass,  in  the  form  of  tides,  modifies  also 
the  earth's  surface.  The  tide  entering  the  mouth  of  a  river 
flows  up  its  channel,  but  meeting  the  down  current  of  the  river, 
it  checks  its  flow.  Some  of  its  burthen  of  mud  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  forms  a  bar  or  a  shoal.  The  outward  tide,  however, 
receives  the  rest  of  the  burthen,  and  bears  it  oceanward,  some 
of  which  may  be  carried  to  the  ocean  rivers.    The  tide  of  our 
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own  coast  flows  northward,  and  carries  its  burthen  onward; 
and  at  every  opening  mouth  of  a  river  it  receives  accessions, 
which,  as  a  conunon  carrier,  it  bears  along,  or  gives  it  a  new 
distribution.  The  conjoint  actions  of  waves  and  tides  are  not 
only  to  carry,  but  break  down,  the  bars  and  ridges  which  they 
have  formed  across  inlets  and  bays.  Bays  and  inlets  may  have 
been  shut  off  from  the  ocean  for  centuries,  or  until  their  waters 
become  fresh,  and  peopled  with  fresh  water  tenants,  both  from 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Again  a  high  tide, 
accompanied  with  high  waves  and  winds,  breaks  down  the 
bar,  when  it  is  at  once  filled  with  salt  water.  The  animals 
and  vegetables  of  fresh  water  die,  and  are  replaced  by  the 
marine.  Such  alternations  are  well  established  facts.  These 
views  are  illustrated  by  the  changes  in  Albemarle  and  other 
sounds  upon  our  southern  coast. 

Water  moving  in  masses,  as  in  ocean  rivers,  modifies  the 
present  surface  of  the  earth.  These  great  rivers  are  only  car- 
riers; they  take  what  is  committed  to  them,  but  they  do  not 
furnish  the  matter  they  carry.  The  Gulf  stream  is  an  ocean 
river.  The  great  terrestrial  rivers,  as  the  Amazon,  La  Plata, 
Orinoco,  Mississippi,  Ganges,  and  Brahmapootra,  are  the  con- 
tributors to  the  ocean  rivers.  The  density  of  sea  water  aids  in 
the  wider  distribution  of  matter  committed  to  it.  The  great 
river,  called  the  Gulf  stream,  originates  in  the  Atlantic. 
Beginning  near  cape  Horn,  it  is  there  divided:  its  main  cur- 
rent flows  down  the  western  coast  of  America,  but  it  turns  sud- 
denly to  the  west,  and  is  lost  in  the  great  equatorial  current  of 
the  Pacific;  it  then  crosses  the  ocean  in  the  parallels  of  26  and 
24  N.  It  is  350  miles  broad  when  it  impinges  upon  the  coast 
of  China,  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, where  it  is  again  divided.  A  portion  is  deflected  to 
join  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Indian  ocean,  when  it  is 
impelled  by  the  south-east  trade  wind:  it  however  maintains  a 
westerly  course  between  10°  and  20°  parallels  of  south  latitude. 
It  is  divided  a  third  time  by  the  island  of  Madagascar.  One 
part  bends  round  its  northern  end,  and  flows  through  the 
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Mozambique  cfaaoDcJ,  ^nd  beioKr  tkwhliiig  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  joined  by  tbe  other  stieaia,  mheak  h  dovs  outside  the 
Aguillas  bank.  It  there  takes  the  nao^e  of  the  Soodi-Atlaiitic 
current.  It  now  flows  up  the  vest  coast  of  Africa  to  the  paral- 
lel of  St.  Helena,  when;  it  is  deflected  by  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
it  now  forms  the  great  Atlantic  ctjuatorial  current,  and  flowing 
westward,  it  splits  upon  cape  Sl  Roque.  One  stream  flowing 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  its  force  is  finalfy 
spent  in  southern  latitudes  beibre  it  readies  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  excq>t  a  single  branch,  which  is  deflected  to  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  other  branch,  or  the  great  equatorial  cur- 
rent,  flows  northerly  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  with  great  force. 
It  encounters  the  river  currents  ot  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon, 
and  yet  it  speeds  its  way  to  the  Carribean  sea  and  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  here  gets  great  accessions  of  heat,  its  temperature 
rising  to  88^  b'2f.  It  now  flows  up  the  coast  of  North  America 
under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  stream.  It  is  deflected  to  the  east 
by  Newfoundland.  It  is  again  divided  into  several  streams: 
one  stream  flows  towards  Britain  and  Norway,  and  being  still 
farther  divided,  a  branch  flows  onward  to  Spitzbergen,  where 
it  mitigates  the  severity  of  its  climate.  From  Newfoundland  a 
branch  strikes  off  for  Baffin*s  bay.  Another  branch  also  takes 
a  sweep  southwards  to  the  Azores,  and  being  aided  in  its  inarch 
by  the  north  trade  winds,  it  rejoins  the  great  equatorial  current. 
In  consequence  of  this  great  bend,  a  vast  expanse  of  water  is 
left  nearly  motionless  and  stagnant,  in  which  sea  weed,  trees, 
bodies  of  drowned  animals,  float  for  a  time,  when  they  are 
finally  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the  Azores.  The  greatest  velo- 
city which  the  Gulf  stream  acquires,  that  of  seventy-eight  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  is  when  it  leaves  the  Florida  straits. 
The  rapidity  of  its  current  is  variable. 

Currents  also  flow  from  the  antarctic  and  arctic  circles.  These 
bring  with  them  icebergs.  The  arctic  brings  down  icebergs  to 
the  latitude  of  Newfoundland,  and  even  to  the  Azores.  In  these 
latitudes  they  are  melted  in  the  Gulf  stream.  In  consequence 
of  the  meeting  of  the  floating  masses  of  ice  with  the  warm 
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stream  and  warm  atmosphere,  fogs  are  generated,  which 
obscure  the  air  for  great  distances  around.  Another  cold  cur- 
rent from  the  Arctic  sea  flows  inside  of  the  Gulf  stream  down 
the  coast  of  North  America.  It  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
coast.  This  efiect  is  imfavorable  upon  New  England,  but 
favorable  to  the  southern  states  situated  upon  the  seaboard. 
These  great  ocean  carriers,  wherever  they  impinge  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  upon  a  shore,  deposit  a  part  of  their  bur- 
then. The  banks  of  Newfoundland,  St  George's  bank.  Sable 
island,  have  been  made  by  contributions  from  the  Gulf  stream. 
While  it  distributes  these  burthens  of  matter,  it  is  also  a  great 
distributer  of  heat.  The  climate  of  Europe  and  of  the  northern 
seas  is  mitigated  by  this  great  current  carrying  a  warmer  water 
than  the  surrounding  ocean.  As  westerly  winds  prevail  upon 
the  Atlantic,  the  coast  of  New  England  receives  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

§  17.  The  Atlantic  tidal  wave.  The  ocean,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  astronomical  forces,  is  acted  upon  in  mass,  and  its 
waters  rise  in  advancing  or  retreating  waves,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  are  the  positive  agents  in 
effecting  these  movements.  By  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  wave 
the  detrital  matter  is  borne  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
advancing  undulation.  The  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
moves  from  south  to  north  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  impinging  upon  its  irregular  shore,  by  which  the 
inward  terminus  of  the  wave  is  retarded.  It  flows  up  the  bays 
and  harbors,  encounters  the  river  currents,  which  it  retards, 
and  in  consequence  ot  which  the  heavier  portions  of  their  bur- 
dens are  deposited.  In  its  onward  progress  to  the  north  it  is 
deflected  to  the  east  by  the  subaqueous  banks.  The  easterly 
direction  is  continued  till  it  passes  the  eastern  soundings  of 
Newfoundland;  it  then  resumes  its  northerly  course.  To  the 
interposition  of  an  irregular  coast,  causing  a  retardation  of  the 
free  forward  movement  of  the  advancing  wave,  great  oflshore 
and  bank^deposits  are  due;  the  latter  of  which  are  well  known 
as  the  George's  and  Newfoimdland  banks.  Sable  island,  &c. 
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The  line  of  soundings  and  the  sand  deposits  lie  in  the  gMieral 
tide  wave  which  washes  the  shore  of  the  continent,  but  which 
acquires  a  maximum  accumulation  in  the  banks  which  haye 
just  been  spoken  of.  These  great  deposits  are  due  mainlj  to 
conflicting  currents,  which  are  here  met  with,  particularly  the 
confluent  tide  wave  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  divergent  ware  of 
the  American  coast. 

§  18.  Local  and  specific  deposits  belong  to  the  same  agency 
as  that  producing  the  great  cumulative  masses  of  Greorge's, 
Newfoundland  banks,  and  Sable  island,  &c    The  tides,  as  thejr 
are  usually  understood,  or  as  they  are  known  to  the  conmion 
observer,  exert  a  constructive  influence  upon  the  materials  con- 
veyed to  them  by  river  currents.     The  flood  tide,  advancing 
into  a  bay,  sound,  or  estuary,  bears  onward  its  burden  as  has 
been  already  described.     It  deposits  it  along  the  shore  in  con- 
sequence of  its  conflict  with  the  bottom  and  irregular  sides  of 
the  projecting  land,  forming  thereby  a  sandy,  ridgy  border  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  detrital 
matter  it  has  received.    The  outward  flow,  or  ebb  tide,  dis- 
tributes the  materials  in  a  more  central  track,  but  is  less  efiect- 
ive  than  the  flood  tide:  it  renders  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bay 
more  shoal,  as  it  partially  gathers  the  detritus  from  the  sloping 
shores  under  the  convex  crest  of  the  retiring  wave  in  the  deeper 
channels.     Aided  by  the  river  current,  detritus  and  floating 
bodies  are  moved  far  out  to  sea.     If  the  cumulative  process  were 
confined  to  the  bay  or  estuary,  the  bottoms  would  be  raised 
much  more  rapidly  than  at  present.     One  of  the  effects  of  the 
tide  wave  is  to  drive  across  the  mouths  of  the  deep  coast  indent- 
ations and  bars  of  sand.     In  process  of  time  these  bars  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  inclose  a  bay,  producing  thereby  a  lagoon, 
which  becomes  first  brackish,  and  afterwards  fresh  water.    This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  in  geological  reasoning,  as  it  is 
in  these  reclaimed  areas  that  we  find  oceanic  or  pelagic  shells, 
estuary,  and  fresh  water,  and  land  remains  superimposed  upon 
one  another.     The  breaking  down  of  the  bar  by  powerful  waves 
may  convert  an  inland  lake  to  a  bay  of  fresh  or  salt  water. 
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'which  in  time  will  be  peopled  with  marine  inhabitants,  form- 
ing a  complication  of  deposits  of  the  most  interesting  character. 

§  19.  Wind  Wave.  The  sea,  as  well  as  fresh  water  lakes, 
are  raised  into  waves  by  winds.  The  movement  of  such  waves 
will  exert  a  constructive  action  upon  the  coast  close  inshore. 
The  obvious  effect  of  wind  waves  is  to  raise  the  sandy  deposits 
in  a  ridge,  sloping  more  rapidly  upon  the  land  than  upon  the 
sea  side.  This  process  often  cuts  off  a  bay  from  the  sea,  the 
ridge  running  parallel  to  the  main  shore  from  two  projecting 
points.  On  the  land  side  there  may  be  a  lagoon  and  a  marsh, 
which  in  due  time  will  be  filled  up  by  aquative  plants  inter- 
mixed with  soil  or  sand.  The  parallel  roads  and  ridges  travers- 
ing a  country  in  the  axis  of  its  valleys,  are  often  wind  ridges, 
which  mark  the  former  shores  of  a  lake  or  of  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
These  may  be  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea  level.  They  do 
not  indicate  a  depression  of  the  ocean  level,  but  that  the  land 
has  been  raised  in  successive  stages.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances the  wind  wave  pushes  onward  the  sand  detritus  upon 
the  land.  The  march  inland  devastates  the  soil,  and  spreads 
over  it  barrenness  and  sterility.  The  inland  sands  form  the 
dunes.  They  may  be  arrested  by  a  vegetation  which  delights 
in  an  arenaceous  soil,  such  as  the  beach  grass  (Calamagrostis 
arenaria),  or  some  of  the  species  of  pine. 

A  gentle  breath  of  wind  produces  a  ridged  surface  upon  the 
sandy  bottom.  Waves  of  great  strength  destroy  this  rippled 
surface.  The  ripple  mark  will  be  formed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
charged  with  earthy  matter.  The  slightest  agitation,  as  walk- 
ing across  the  floor,  will  be  sufficient  to  arrange  the  sediment 
like  ripple  marks  upon  a  beach.  Raised  beaches  are  often  the 
joint  effect  of  the  tidal  and  wind  wave,  especially  where  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  constant.  The  transporting  power  of 
flood  tide  is  not  obliterated  by  strong  contrary  winds,  as  the 
north-east  winds  upon  our  coast  and  the  advancing  northerly 
tide  wave  fully  show. 

A  constructive  action  is  not  the  uniform  result  of  the  tide 
wave;  its  action  is  often  destructive.    Sea  bluffs  are  broken 
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down,  and  the  soil  is  washed  away,  and  carried  to  other  points 
upon  the  coast  Portions  of  Long  island,  Martha's  VineTard, 
are  undergoing  changes  of  this  kind.  Points  of  land  where 
fortifications  and  lighthouses  have  been  built,  have  often  been 
undermined  by  sea  action.  The  sea  encroaches  on  the  land. 
But  the  constructive  action  has  greatly  exceeded  the  destmctiTe 
on  our  own  coast 

§  20.  Ice  and   semifluid  ice  is   an   instrument '  of  change 
which  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection.     Water  congeals, 
and  remains  so  the  whole  of  the  year,  upon  mountains  which 
rise  above  15,000  feet  above  the  sea  under  the  equator,  and  at 
still  lower  levels  at  points  north  or  south  of  it.     In  consequence 
of  this,  there  are  vast  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the 
tops  and  in  the  high  valleys  of  many  mountains.    These  beds 
of  snow  and  ice  are  called  glaciers.     This  ice,  as  it  approaches 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  softens,  and  becomes  movable 
upon  the  inclined  plane  upon  which  it  rests.     The  glaciers 
freeze,  however,  during  the  night,  and  become  stationary;  bat 
becoming  softened,  or  partially  thawed,  during  the  day,  they 
again  move  on  at  a  certain  rate.    The  middle  moves  faster 
than  the  sides.     The  glaciers  are  now  regarded  as  instruments 
of  change  upon  the  rocks  over  which  they  move.     The  position 
of  these  glaciers  is  such  that  they  receive  all  the  rocks  and 
debris  of  the  mountains  where  they  are  formed.     They  exist 
more  or  less  throughout  their  icy  beds,  and  hence  it  often  hap- 
pens that  rocks  stand  out  from  their  inferior  surfaces.     Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  the  glacier,  as  it  moves,  forces  these  rocks 
over  the  rocks  in  place  beneath:  they  are  therefore  abraded 
and  loosened,  and  the  melted  ice,  as  it  Hows  away,  is  charged 
with  mud,  which  is  merely  the  matter  worn  off  from  the  rocks. 
The  glaciers  then  work  mechanically,  and  with  great  power; 
and  thus  they  aid  in  the  process  of  leveling  the  mountainsr  and 
filling  up  the  valleys  at  their  base.     Glaciers,  when  they  reach 
the  sea  in  high  latitudes,  carry  directly  the  abraded  matter  to 
the  ocean.     Glaciers  in  high  latitudes  jut  over  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  edge  being  left  unsupported,  break  off  from  the  main 
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mass,  and  fall  into  the  ocean.  These  are  icebergs.  They  then 
drift  away,  and  are  carried  by  currents  out  to  sea,  and  often 
reach,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  latitude  of  the  Azores. 
On  their  march,  they  melt  and  distribute  their  burthens  of  earth 
and  rock  over  the  ocean's  bottom.  It  is  maintained  by  eminent 
geologists,  that  glaciers  were  formerly  far  more  extensive  than 
now,  and  hence  there  was  a  period  which  deserved  the  name  of 
glacial  period. 

§  21.  The  general  tendency  of  the  operation  of  water,  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  is  to  form  accumulations 
on  the  lines  and  planes  of  flow,  or  a  little  outside  of  them; 
which,  beginning  upon  the  mountain  tops,  terminate  in  the 
broad  ocean  rivers.  The  coarsest  matter  is  left  near  the  sum- 
mits, and  the  finest  is  carried  to  the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  rivers. 
Another  belt  of  coarse  materials  is  along  the  ocean  shore  and 
margins  of  lakes.  These  materials  are  mostly  hard  and  sili- 
ceous, and  resist  change  a  long  time;  but  they  become  pebbles 
and  sand  by  attrition.  These  form  the  conglomerates.*  Farther 
out  from  land  there  is  a  mixture  of  fine  silex  and  clay;  and 
still  farther,  in  the  flow  of  ocean  rivers  and  currents  we  find 
suspended  the  finest  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  alumine 
still  mixed  with  the  finest  sands.  In  this  distribution  of  mate- 
rials, we  learn  that  three  contemporaneous  deposits  may  go  on, 
the  siliceous,  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  the  clay  slates  and 
shales,  and  the  limestone  rocks.  As  marine  animals  and  plants 
occupy  different  stations,  some  living  in  shallow  and  others  in 
deep  water,  it  is  plain  that  these  rocks  which  are  being 
deposited,  will  very  likely  contain  the  remains  of  animals  of 
different  species,  though  of  contemporaneous  formation.  The 
nature  of  the  bottom,  too,  influences  the  law  of  distribution  of 
animals,  as  well  as  plants.  Hence,  at  the  same  depth,  and 
under  other  circumstances  which  are  equal,  a  sandy  shore  is 


*  Conglomerates  are  cemented  beds  of  pebbles  formed  in  water.  Pudding 
■tones  are  cemented  pebbles  formed  above  water  upon  dry  land,  by  percolation 
of  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  and  silex  in  solution.  So  the  travertin  and 
tufa  are  formed  above  water. 
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peopled  with  did'ereat  species  tliaii  ihe  sott  muddy  o 
these  fact^  arc  important  in  geological  reasoning. 

From  the  Ibregoiiig  we  may  also  learn  the  influence  of  wa) 
as  a  formative  agent.  It  moulds  and  forms,  as  it  were,  all  t 
coarse  and  tine  materials  which  are  abraded  from  preexistia 
rocks.  It  spreads  them  out  upon  bottoms,  and  deposits  lajl 
after  layer.  We  may  have  a  glimpse  also  of  the  time  required 
to  form  rocks.  Only  a  few  thin  layers,  like  paper,  are  deposited 
annually;  and  it  is  probably  a  rare  occurrence,  that  streams  are 
so  loaded  with  mud  that  living  shell  fish  are  buried  beneath  it 
f)  22.  The  foregoing  details  of  the  distributive,  as  well  as 
constructive  agencies  of  river  and  oceanic  waves  and  currents, 
will  be  more  complete  by  a  relation  of  the  distribution  of  an 
animal  life  upon  the  ocean  bed.  The  profound  deptlis  of  the 
ocean  are  tenantless  wastes,  except  for  Ihe  dead,  who  have  here 
found  their  resting  places,  where  no  wind  or  wave  can  move 
them,  or  bring  up  their  sacred  relics  to  light,  and  cast  them 
once  more  upon  a  troubled  shore.  Along  shore,  in  the  reach 
of  soundings,  the  waves  distribute  their  burdens  in  ridges. 
These  ridges  are  also  in  the  main  desert  lands;  but  the  valleys 
being  protected  by  the  ridges,  teem  with  activity  and  life. 
Upon  the  slopes  the  rounded  and  worn  materials  are  cast 
together  with  the  remains  of  the  exuvia  of  organic  life,  which 
have  been  cast  off.  The  deeper  valleys  are  suited  to  one  cla», 
while  the  shallower  portions  are  sought  by  others.  From  ahal- 
low  water,  or  the  high  water  mark,  to  a  depth  of  thirty  fath- 
oms, tbrms  the  main  range  in  depth  of  marine  animal  life. 
Vegetable  life,  however,  rises  up  from  greater  depths.  Thus 
the  gigantic  sea  weed  of  the  Falkland  islands  rises  from  a 
depth  of  300  feet.  The  sea  bottom,  therefore,  like  the  earth's 
surface,  presents  all  the  variations  of  contour  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  life  the  widest  exhibitions  of  form  and  character. 
The  profound  depths,  like  the  snow-tops  of  the  .\ndes  and 
Himalaya,  are  dreadful  wastes,  devoid  of  life;  the  one  awful 
from  its  profound  solitude,  the  other  fearful  from  the  howling 
blasts  which  sweep  their  towering  tops. 
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^  23.  The  coast  of  the  United  States  is  flanked  within  sound- 
ings by  an  arenaceous  deposit,  arranged  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  shore  deposits  are  more  thoroughly  arenaceous 
than  the  more  distant  depths  occupied  by  the  valleys.  Here  the 
formation  is  more  muddy,  and  partakes  of  an  argillaceous 
character;  while  it  is  higlily  probable  that  farther  from  land 
the  calcareous  matter  will  be  found.  The  West  Indian  archi- 
pelago may  well  be  regarded  as  the  repository  of  the  calcareous 
formations.  Here,  aided  by  the  incessant  toil  of  the  coralline 
animals,  a  limestone  bed  or  rock  is  in  the  progress  of  formation, 
equal  in  extent  to  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York,  and 
like  that  abounding  in  branched  corals  and  massive  madre- 
pores, fragments  of  shells,  together  with  the  perfect  animal 
forms  which  abound  in  the  Carribean  sea.  This  formation 
becomes  the  conservatory  of  the  constructive  works  of  man,  as 
well  as  the  burial  place  of  his  remains.  Guadaloupe  has  fur- 
nished an  instance  verifying  this  assertion,  by  the  discovery  of 
a  human  skeleton  nearly  perfect  in  its  parts.  No  sea  is  so 
richly  freighted  with  the  remains  of  animal  life  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest — from  man  to  the  polyp.  An  entire  record  of 
human  life,  since  the  day  the  Carribee  set  his  foot  upon  these 
islands,  is  treasured  up  in  the  archives  of  its  deposits.  Every 
layer  is  a  leaf  bearing  the  impress  of  the  past;  and  the  medals 
strewed  profusely  upon  its  bottom  tell  of  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  a  lost  continent,  whose  existence  is  proclaimed  by  the  crests 
of  Cuba  and  the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  lesser  Antilles. 

§  24.  The  complexity  which  is  created  in  geological  re-* 
searches  by  the  contemporaneous  formations,  may  well  create  a 
hesitancy  in  pronouncing  upon  the  age  of  a  given  deposit 
Looking  upon  the  present  as  a  type  of  the  past,  we  see  in  the 
arenaceous  shores  of  America  the  exterior  muddy  deposits, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  argillaceous,  and  the  coralline  forma- 
tions far  from  its  coasts,  whose  rocky  nature  is  completed  by 
the  cementing  agency  of  calcareous  matter  in  solution  and  sus- 
pension. Three  contemporaneous  formations  of  vast  extent  and 
importance,  and  which,  being  judged  of  by  their  lithological 
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and  fiMsiliferous  characters,  would  be  regarded  as  formations  of 
different  eras.  Taking  it  then  as  a  type  of  the  past,  we  may 
well  doubt  the  correctness  of  many  of  the  geological  data 
which  have  formed  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning.  Tidal 
waves,  normal  oceanic  currents,  and  river  currents,  with  their 
burdens  of  detritus,  have  ever  exerted  their  powerful  agency  in 
distributing  the  waste  materials  of  continents,  and  in  construct- 
ing  the  fossiliferous  mountains  of  the  globe.  Conglomerates, 
coarse  and  fine  sandstones,  if  we  regard  the  foregoing  facts, 
may  always  be  considered  as  shore  deposits,  and  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  rocks  as  pelagic  formations;  especially  may  we 
recognize  in  most  of  the  calcareous  rocks  formations  similar  to 
the  recent  beds  in  the  Pacific  and  West  Indian  islands. 

§  25.  The  systems  of  relief  of  the  North  American  continent 
are  not  as  yet  well  determined.  The  mountain  ranges,  how- 
ever, pursue  a  northerly  and  north-easterly  directions,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  force  which  raised  the  continent  acted  in 
those  directions,  or  that  this  force  preponderated  over  all  the 
forces  acting  in  other  directions.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is 
north-easterly,  or  parallel  with  the  coast  line;  on  the  Pacific 
coast  it  is  northerly,  and  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast  line* 

Considered  as  water  sheds,  the  ranges  of  the  United  States 
may  be  reduced  to  five:  1.  The  Appalachian,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  Atlantic  coast;  2.  The  Green  mountain  range,  which 
runs  north,  or  six  or  seven  degrees  east  of  north;  3.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  which,  according  to  the  best  maps,  is  also 
directed  to  the  north;  4.  The  Pacific  coast  ranges,  which  are 
north;  5.  The  Lawrentine  range,  which  pursues  an  easterly  and 
westerly  course.  These  chains  of  mountains  are  often  flanked 
by  parallel  ones,  which  attain  at  many  points  greater  heights; 
yet  they  are  evidently  subordinate  to  them,  since  they  are  bro- 
ken through  by  the  water  courses,  and  are  not  coextensive  with 
them  in  length.  Thus  the  Taconic  range  flanks  the  Green 
mountain  on  the  west  in  western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont; 
yet  Graylock  of  the  former  rises  nearly  3600  feet  above  tide, 
and  the  latter  only  2500.     Black  mountain  flanks  the  Blue 
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ridge  in  North  Carolina:  the  former  attains  a  height  of  6200 
feet,  while  the  pinnacles  of  the  latter  are  about  5000  feet  only. 

The  slopes  of  the  water  shed  of  the  Appalachian  range  is  to 
the  southeast,  or  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  side;  but  to  the 
northwest  on  the  west  side,  or  towards  the  main  trunk  of  drain- 
age, the  Ohio  river.  But  it  has  also  a  southern  slope,  by 
which  it  furnishes  a  drainage  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

§  26.  The  Appalachian  range  begins  in  the  northern  part  of 
Alabama,  and  terminates  with  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The 
culminating  point  is  the  Black  mountain  in  North  Carolina; 
and  the  culminating  ridges  extend  noith  from  Black  mountain 
to  Grandfather  mountain,  by  Table  rock  in  Burke  coimty. 
North  Carolina.  Here  are  five  close-pressed  parallel  ridges,  of 
which  the  Blue  ridge  is  a  subordinate  to  them  all;  but  when 
traced  in  either  direction  it  becomes  the  main  and  principal 
range  of  upheaval,  and  forms  withal  the  crest  which  divides 
the  Gulf  system  of  waters  from  the  Atlantic  system.  The  Green 
mountain  range  runs  north  six  or  seven  degrees  east.  It  is 
regarded  by  President  Hitchcock  as  the  Meridional  system  of 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  It  begins  upon  the  Sound,  and 
extends  into  Canada  East.  The  two  principal  rivers  which 
drain  their  slopes  are  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  whose 
courses  are  parallel  with  each  other.  The  Taconic  range  is 
separated  by  a  well  defined  valley  from  the  Hoosic  range.  The 
latter  is  the  eastern  rim  of  the  rocks  of  the  Taconic  system,  and 
which  have  suffered  many  dislocations  since  their  deposition. 
The  fractures  are  parallel  to  the  main  range.  Igneous  injections 
are  almost  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  Taconic  system  which 
lies  north  of  the  Highlands  and  south  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 
The  Hudson  river  runs  upon  a  line  of  fracture  which  extends 
from  New  York  to  Montmorenci  in  Canada  East,  lake  Cham- 
plain  being  a  wider  and  deeper  fissure  than  that  along  which 
the  river  flows. 

The  Atlantic  slope  bordering  the  ocean  is  exceedingly  gen- 
tle, indeed:  the  country  is  nearly  flat  until  we  encounter  the 
first  low  granitic  ridge,  which  creates  a  line  of  falls  in  all  the 
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nouthern  rivers,  viz:  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksborg, 
Jamofl  river  at  Richmond,  the  Roanoke  at  Weldon,  the  Tan  at 
Rocky  Mount,  the  Neuse  six  miles  east  of  Raleigh,  the  Cape 
Fear  near  Haywood  in  Chatham  county,  or  at  the  falls  of  the 
Huckhorn.  Above  the  falls  the  rivers  are  more  rapid,  but  their 
um't'nt  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge  is  still  gentle,  though 
nipid  lit  nuiny  places.  At  the  base  of  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
rii^r  their  heit^ht  above  the  ocean  rarely  exceeds  600  feet 
From  thJM  point  up  the  ascent  on  the  east  side  is  exceeding 
nip  id  for  five  miles.  On  the  west  side  the  slope  is  again  gen- 
tli\  It  iippoars,  therefore,  that  the  slope  is  on  the  west  side 
loward.s  tlie  Mississippi  valley,  while  the  counter  slope  is  on 
i\\v  ni!«t,  and  contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  Pennsylvania 
iind  Nrw  York. 

A  ivniurkable  feature'  in  the  Atlantic  plain,  forming  part  of 
llip  rnivtrni  slope  of  the  Appalachian  range,  is  the  countiy  of 
till*  Pitio  barrens.  These  are  sandy  plains,  undulating  like  a 
niMi  lioltdiu,  niid  olothetl  with  the  long-leaved  pine.  Although 
til  riiimidrruble  extent,  aint  traversed  by  rivers  and  streams,  the 
miimI.  (ltou^\lt  w  luiirine  formation,  furnishes  no  fossils,  except 
tiilli  illid  \\\\\h\,  which  is  derived  from  the  triassic  beds  of  Deep 
himI  hull  liMMii.  These  monotonous  barrens  are  analogous  to 
llii'  piiililo  liiiuU  of  the  west.  Towards  the  north  the  Atlantic 
iilM|M>  liiM  (imi^^  IcK^  saiulv,  and  its  vesretation  is  in  accordance 
\\\\\\  II  ^iiiduul  \  han^e  in  oiimate  aixi  soil.  To  the  south  this 
pbilii  i«%U'iuK  wrMwau)  and  s\>uthward,  and  connects  itself  with 
llii>  Mu«(«i^lppum«  b\  luriunc  arvHind  the  southern  points  of  the 
A|t|Mibit  bhiu  I  hum  in  the  nvM;h  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. . 

^  ^t  I  bo  Mi^HisMppi  tK'ws  u^K^n  a  low  ridge  or  anticlinal 
(i%l«  \\\v  \'\^\\\\\\\  wextwarx)  swells  and  rises  gently,  and 
lUitilh  iinmii^i  a(  the  l^i>e  of  the  Kivkv  mountains,  an  eleva- 
M»ni  »»l  iiUmi  »viHH»  fret  At  the  S^^uih  jvfcss.  A  pass  lower  by 
OUiKi  \\\\\  \u\^  \\v\'\\  %h\\\»\etx\i  b\  iiv^vernor  Stephens.  The 
I'liliiiUmUii^  p\'iiii>i  \M  (he  Uvvk)  mountains  are  near  Fremont's 
piMik  iihd  \\\^^  Uuvc  IVioux,  as  ho;v  the  Colorado,  the  Missouri, 
uml  lh«)  l\^Umibia  tiik%>  th%ii  vnigin.     The  Rocky  UKMrntains 
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are  belted  by  a  sandy  desert  some  400  or  500  miles  wide,  which 
is  prolonged  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  McKenzie  river,  a 
distance  of  1500  miles. 

The  coast  range  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are 
parallel  chains,  and  separated  by  the  valley  of  San  Joachim 
and  San  Francisco.  These  ranges,  prolonged  into  Oregon,  are 
succeeded  by  the  Cascade  mountains.  These  three  ranges  fre- 
quently rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  outer  range 
is  only  380  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  Considered  as  (conti- 
nental ranges,  their  slope  is  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
counter  slope  to  the  Pacific.  They  are  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one.  The  great  valley  and  its  slopes  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  its  thirty-four  navigable  rivers,  contain  an  area  of 
3,245,000  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  trunk  is  navigable  to 
the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  and  the  Missouri  high  up  the  waters 
of  the  Yellow  Stone. 

§  28.  The  Lawrentine  chain  is  comparatively  low,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2500  feet  it  is  but  little  known.  It  divides  the 
waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  ^he  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers  of 
the  British  territories.  The  chain  varies  but  a  few  degrees 
from  east  to  west. 

A  small  mountainous  tract  lies  north  of  the  Mohawk,  between 
the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  four  distinct 
ranges  by  which  this  tract  is  traversed  are  parallel  with  each 
other.  Their  axes  are  directed  to  the  north-east.  The  main 
chain  rises  at  Little  Falls,  and  pursuing  a  north-east  course, 
terminates  abruptly  at  Trembleau  point  on  lake  Champlain. 
The  culminating  point  of  this  range  is  mount  Marcy.  This 
mountain  is  the  center  of  the  Adirondack  group,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  5467  feet  From  this  group  the  drainage  is  com- 
posed of  the  Ausable,  Saranac,  Racket,  Black,  and  the  branches 
of  the  Hudson  river.  The  lakes  situated  upon  the  table  land, 
and  from  which  these  rivers  rise,  are  from  1500  to  1800  feet.' 
This  level  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Connecticut  lake,  and 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  lakes  which  give  origin  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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How  do  we  know  that  the  i 


!  present  valleys  and  mountaiiu 
were  not  coeval  with  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  or  that  many 
of  Ihem  have  been  formed  since  it  was  inhabited!     This  fact  is 
determined,  like  all  other  facts,  by  observation.     Though   we 
do  not  witness  their  formation,  still  our  observations  are  not 
the  less  certain  and  true.     We  learn  first  what  rocks  compose 
the  mountain  and  its  valley — the  arrangements  of  their  strata, 
and  the  relative  position   of  the   principal   and   subordinate 
masses.     We  examine  its  cliffs,  its  fractures,  and  veins.     With 
equal  care  we  examine  the  valley,  and  compare  its  formations 
with  those  of  the  mountain.     We  find  they  agree.     If  a  traveler 
should  find   by  the  roadside  the  parts  of  a   broken  walkin; 
stick,  how  would  he  know  that  they  were  parts  of  one  slick? 
He  would  find  that  the  pieces  were  the  same  kind  of 
they  were  colored  and  polished  alike,  and  that  the  ends  of 
fractured  parts  fitted  each  other.     So,  in  the  same  way. 
strata  of  the  mountain  are  the  same  as  the  valley,  and  the  fn 
tured  ends,  if  brought  together,  would  fit  each  other.     But 
cliffs  are  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and  their  pre; 
position  is  incompatible  with  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  sedi- 
mentary rocks.      They    arc  not   in   the    position    required   by 
sediments,  hence  a  part  has  been   broken  from  the  mass  ai 
elevated,  and  now  forms  the  mountain  mass,  while  parts  of 
still  form  the  valley   bclowj  and  the  rocks  themselves 
retain  the  marks  of  the  operating  force  in  their  curved  and 
torted  beds.     They  too  are  the  repositories  of  fossil  remains 
the  same  kinds.     Long  since  the  time  they  formed  the  oceal 
bed,  they  were  raised  from  the  depth  of  the  nea,  and  their  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  attest  the  action  of  forces  which  elevated 
them  to  the  positions  they  now  occupy, 

^  29.  River  ii/slems.  The  machinery  by  which  the  earth 
watered  is  extremely  simple.  The  atmosphere,  set  in  motii 
by  beat,  is  the  carrier,  and  mountains  and  hills  the  condei 
of  moisture.  The  rivers  receive  their  supply  of  water  from 
infinitude  of  streams  flowing  from  the  sides  of  mountain  chaii 
The  simple  process  of  condensation  of  the  moisture  of  cloi 
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and  winds  keeps  a  perpetual  flow  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea; 
and  the  wind  current,  in  passing  over  the  ocean,  loads  itself 
with  vapor,  which  is  ready  to  fall  in  mist  and  rain  upon  sur- 
faces cooler  than  itself. 

In  these  simple  facts  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  river  systems  of  this  country,  and  of  all  coimtries.  The 
Appalachian,  the  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  chains, 
w}th  their  numerous  spurs  and  branches  stretching  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  British  possessions,  form  an  immense  condensing 
surface,  sufficient  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  3,000,000  of  square 
miles.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  United  States  is  watered 
by  rivers  which  rise  in  its  own  borders.  The  crest  of  the  great 
water  shed  dividing  the  river  systems  which  flow  to  the  north 
and  south,  formed  by  the  Lawrentine  chain,  rises  not  far  from 
the  boundary  between  the  British  and  American  territories. 
The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  are  short,  and  comparatively 
small.  The  Potomac,  the  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  spread 
out  into  wide  and  deep  bays.  This  results  from  the  porous 
nature  of  the  tertiary  deposits  which  belt  the  coast.  The  Hud- 
son and  other  northern  rivers  are  rock-bound,  and  hence  their 
bays  are  narrow  and  inconsiderable.  The  tide  flows  up  the 
Hudson  160  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  cuts  the  primitive  rocks 
of  the  Highlands  and  some  of  its  branches,  and  flows  over  the 
lower  Silurian  formation  beyond. 

The  Mississippian  is  the  great  river  system  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  second  only  to  the  Amazonian.  The  Missouri  is 
the  great  trunk  of  this  system.  It  rises  high  up  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  chain.  The  innumerable  streams  draining  the  eastern 
slope,  converge  and  form  four  great  rivers,  which,  uniting  in  the 
distant  plain,  form  the  Missouri.  This  unites  with  the  Missis- 
sippi twenty-five  miles  above  St.  Louis.  Measuring  its  wind- 
ings, it  has  already  reached  a  point  1600  miles  from  its  source, 
and  its  journey  is  only  half  finished.  Its  current  is  rapid,  and 
it  carries  mud  and  sand,  derived  from  the  soft  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  formation  through  which  it  has  flowed.  A  particle  of 
water,  starting  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
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interesting  fact  which  the  Miss issipp Ian  current  reveals  to  us 
is  contained  in  the  sediment.  'The  last  resting  place  of  this 
matter  was  in  a  cretaceous  sea.  Where  they  then  came  from, 
and  how  many  transportations  they  had  undergone,  will  never 
be  revealed.  In  our  geological  reasoning  they  are  destined  to 
form  the  most  modern  deposits.  They  have  undoubtedly  passed 
through  all  the  historical  periods  since  aqueous  deposits  began 
to  be  formed.  The  particles  are  as  old  as  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  but  the  formations  of  which  they  are  destined  to  form 
a  part,  are  becoming  the  newest.  They  have  been  associated 
with  the  oldest  organic  beings,  but  they  are  now  brought  in 
contactwilb  the  most  recent — with  the  people  of  the  present 
age.  The  recent  is  made  of  particles  derived  from  every  known 
period.  The  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  clear  compared  with 
the  Missouri.  Above  its  confluence  with  the  latter  it  has  a  long 
and  gentle  descent.  But  its  progress.  In  one  respect,  diSent 
from  that  of  the  Missouri:  it  passes  through  many  lakes,  a  fact 
which  is  unknown  upon  the  course  of  the  latter  river. 

The  Mississippian  system,  unlike  tlie  Atlantic  system  of  drain- 
age, has  two  slopes,  an  eastern  and  western.  The  former, 
however,  has  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  latter.  Thej 
unite,  and  form  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  ^H 

Above  New  Orleans,  where  all  the  great  trunks  of  this  S|^| 
tem  of  waters  flow  in  one  channel,  the  quantity  of  water  1^ 
immense.  According  to  the  most  reliable  caluulatlons  relative 
to  the  quantity  which  tbis  river  discharges  Into  the  ocean  annu- 
ally, it  amounts  to  14,883,360,636,880  cubic  feet.  The  amount 
of  sediment  transported  to  the  ocean  by  the  Mississippi  is 
28,188,083,892  cubic  feet.  This  sediment  is  sufliclent  to  form 
an  annual  deposit  one  mile  square,  and  1000  feet  thick.  As 
the  delta  of  this  river  contains  13,000  square  miles,  and  as  the 
sediments  of  the  delta  are  at  least  1056  feet  thick,  it  Is  evident 
that  the  time  required  to  accumulate  so  much  material  must 
have  been  greatly  protracted.  Fourteen  thousand  years  has 
been  stated  as  the  result  of  the  best  observatio 
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erto  been  made.  But  the  finest  of  the  sediment  probably  passes 
over  the  river  bar,  and  may  be  carried  far  from  the  delta  by 
oceanic  currents.  The  actual  time,  then,  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  the  delta  is  greater  than  the  calculated. 

What  takes  place  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Mississippi, 
takes  place  in  the  same  mode  by  all  rivers.  As  the  winds  are 
the  carriers  of  water,  so  the  rivers  are  the  carriers  of  sedi- 
ments. By  the  combined  machinery  of  wind  and  water  all  the 
sedimentary  rocks  are  formed.  Water,  acting  upon  these 
plastic  materials,  spreads  them  evenly  upon  deltas  and  over 
wide  areas  upon  the  ocean's  bottom.  Here,  subjected  to  a  great 
pressure,  they  become  consolidated  into  rock. 

§  30.  Winds y  as  the  dutribtUive  agents  of  heat  and  moisture. 
The  geological  agency  of  the  wind  is  modified  by  its  direction. 
The  trade  wind  of  the  Qulf  furnishes  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  the  northeast 
wind  of  the  Atlantic  brings  a  supply  for  the  New  England  and 
Middle  states.  The  mountains  of  Oregon  condense  the  moisture 
of  the  northwest  winds  which  have  passed  over  the  Pacific. 
To  the  Eastern  states  the  same  wind  is  dry  and  cold,  having 
been  robbed  of  its  moisture,  as  well  as  cooled,  by  the  highlands 
over  which  it  has  passed.  A  continent  is  indebted  to  the 
agency  of  winds  for  the  supply  of  water,  both  for  its  vegeta- 
tion and  that  which  is  required  to  feed  its  rivers  and  streams. 
They  dry  the  earth's  surface  when  wet  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
rain  which  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  is  restored  directly 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  is  taken  up  by  vegetables.  The  south- 
western winds  are  warm  and  damp  firom  having  passed  over  the 
Mexican  gulf.  This  great  body  of  water  is  of  the  utmost 
importance 'to  the  well  being  of  the  Appalachian  slopes  and 
valleys,  imparting  moisture  and  a  subdued  temperature  where 
in  its  absence  it  would  be  dry  and  hot. 

§  31.  The  earth's  surface  is  acted  upon  mainly,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  by  two  distinct  and  diverse  agencies,  fire  and 
water:  the  former,  by  its  well  known  properties,  which  are 
manifested  in  the  simple  expansion  and  fusion  of  matter;  the 
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latter,  by  its  transporttog  power,  and  by  the  aid  of 
breaking  up  the  strata  and  disintegrating  the  exposed  surfat 
The  entire  operation  may  be  summed  up  in  two  processes,  oi 
of  which  degrades  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  the  other  fills  up  the  depressed  portions.  Fire  or  heat 
operates  in  four  ways:  1.  In  the  elevation  of  areas  by 
application  of  expansive  forces  beneath  the  earth's  crust, 
which  it  is  raised  up  in  mass.  2.  By  the  transference 
fused  matter  from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  and  which 
overflows,  and  thereby  makes  an  additional  thickness  to 
visible  strata.  The  addition  being  transferred  from  the  inter! 
to  the  exterior,  may  be  in  the  form  of  melted  matter,  semifluid 
matter,  or  in  the  form  of  mud,  or  io  pulverulent  matter,  in  the 
condition  of  ashes  and  semifused  mass  ejected  from  the  cratei 
of  volcanoes.  3.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  matter  t| 
thrown  out  from  the  interior,  areas  of  subsidence  are  fori 
and  the  superficial  strata  are  engulfed  suddenly,  or  else  slo' 
subside  and  sink  below  their  former  levels.  4.  Areas  are 
rated  or  depressed  by  the  simple  expansion  of  strata  by  hi 
and  their  contraction  by  cold. 

The  force  generated  by  beat  is  proportionate  to  its  inti 
It  pervades,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  zones  of  rock  immedial 
beneath  the  earth's  surface.     This  is  proved  by  its  inert 
downward  from  the  limit  of  solar  influence,  which  is  a  point 
no  variation  for  the  year.     The  ratio  of  increase  for  this  couni 
■3  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifty-five  or  sixty  feet, 
for  Europe  one  d^ree  for  every  forty-five  or  fii'ty  feet.     Thi 
facts  point  to  a  source  of  heat  in  the  earth's  interior.     This 
view  is  supported  by  the  overflow  of  immense  quantities  of 
incandescent  and  melted  matter  from  volcanic  vents.     Like  all 
other  bodies,  rocks  are  expanded  by  heat  and  contracted 
cold,  and  these  changes  in  voliune   arc  connected  both 
changes  of  level  in  the  earth's  crust  and  iii  its  disruplioo, 
the  forcible  separation  of  continuous  strata,  and  the  formal 
of  interveniog    fissures.      In   the    simple  expansion    of 
by  heal,  and  their  subsequent  contraction  by  cold,  we  have 
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element  which  is  competent  to  explain  many  phenomena  con- 
nected with  changes  of  the  earth's  crust 

Rocks  are  fused  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  in 
that  state  may  rise  to  the  surface.  The  fused  rock  often  over- 
flows the  brim  of  craters,  and  flowing  down  the  mountain  sides, 
breaks  and  vitrifies  the  rocks  over  which  it  flows,  and  fills  the 
hollows  in  its  line  of  march.  So,  also,  fused  matter  may  rise 
in  th^  fissure  formed  by  disruption,  and  after  reaching  the  sur- 
face flow  like  a  lava  current  over  its  edge,  or  force  itself 
between  the  layers  of  a  sedimentary  rock. 

Internal  heat  must  be  regarded  as  an  arrangement  which 
conduces  to  the  well  being  of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  It  no 
doubt  ameliorates  the  cold,  and  sustains  that  degree  of  tempera- 
ture which  is  best  fitted  to  the  organic  and  structural  conditions 
of  living  beings. 

§  32.  Time  is  an  element  in  geological  dynamics.  It  is 
measured  by  forces  whose  operations  we  may  witness.  In  the 
estimation  of  time  we  follow  two  methods,  the  results  of  which 
agree.  The  first  method,  we  estimate  the  rate  at  which  deposits 
accumulate  in  the  present  seas.  The  measuring  line  which  we 
thus  obtain  is  applied  to  the  past.  The  second  method  is  the 
reverse  of  the  first.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  matter  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  all  periods.  This  matter  is  composed  of  the 
waste  of  former  continents  and  former  mountain  ranges.  The 
sediments  of  each  period  are  immense;  and  immense  as  our  pre- 
sent moimtain  systems  may  be,  still  the  sediments  and  wastes 
which  have  accumulated  since  animals  and  plants  have  lived,  are 
sufficient  to  compose  many  such  mountain  systems  as  now  exist. 
Life  materially  aids  us  in  making  our  computations.  It  deter- 
mines the  slow  rate  of  the  accumulations  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken. We  are  not  to  presume  that  the  Prime  Mover,  the  great 
Efficient  Cause,  has  hastened  events  because  he  has  the  power. 
Events  are  preceded  by  preparatory  steps,  and  time  and  events 
develop  themselves  in  stages  and  periods.  Like  the  planets  in 
their  orbits,  they  may  be  accelerated  in  motion  for  a  moment,  and 


the  forces  may  act  more  ioteDsely  as  they  pass  disturbing  bodJeaT' 
still  the  sum  of  the  results  in  long  periods  are  the  same. 

In  geology  time  is  only  relative.  It  can  not  be  absolute,  or 
at  least  alisolute  time  can  be  reckoned  only  for  those  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  historical  period.  Sut  absolute 
time  is  diminutive  compared  with  relative  or  geologic  time. 

^  33.  It  has  been  shown  that  sediments  of  the  same  age 
occupy  positions  which  are  determined  in  part  by  their  size 
and  weight,  or  the  form   of  their  particles.     The  large  and 
heavy  particles  are  deposited  early,  while  the  fine  are  trans- 
ported far  out  in  (he  ocean.     The  sediments  are  distinguishable 
by  the  forms  of  their  particles,  their  peculiar  arrangement,  ^fl 
by  the  presence  of  fossils.     Attrition  rounds  the  salient  anglijH 
though  it  often  happens  that  particles  are  consolidated  whil^l 
they   aie  still  angular.      They   have  a  foliated   arrangement, 
being  superimposed  upon   one  another.     This  foliation    has 
received  the  technical  name   of  stratification.     Stratification 
is  manifested  by  folia  of  di&'erent  kinds  of  matter,  as  sand, 
mica,  and  talc,  or  by  folia  of  different  colors.     An  amorphous 
mass  of  materials,  as  cart  loads  of  sand,  gravel,  and  stones, 
become  stratified  by  the  percolation  of  water  when  thrown 
down  ibto  heaps.     Lamination  closely  resembles  stratification: 
it  is  the  separation  of  a  mass  into  thick  or  thin  layers  by  an 
imperfect  or  unfinished  ciystalization.     Gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 
talcose  slate,  are  examples  of  lamination.     Where  the  planes  of 
separation  are  indistinct,  the  term  sublaminated  may  be  em- 
ployed.    It  is  proper  to  distinguish  these  two  forms  of  the 
separation  of  the  parts  of  rocks.     The  lamination  of  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  &.c.,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  true  stratification,  as 
the  arrangement  of  their  parts  is  not  due  to  the  same  causes. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  mica  or  feldspar  planes  in  gneii^H 
or  the  mica  and  quartz  planes  in  mica  slate,  were  the  result  ^H 
a  8e<limentary  process.    Where  heat  has  been  sufficiently  powe*^^ 
ful  to  fuse  pebbles,  it  must  also  perfectly  destroy  the  stratifi- 
cation, and  the  present  so-called  slralification  of  gneiss  must  be 
due  to  the  heat  and  fusion  the  mass  has  suifered.     1  woul 
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therefore  prefer  the  adoption  of  the  term  lamination  to  be 
applied  to  the  rocks  designated,  rather  than  to  continue  and 
extend  the  use  of  the  term  stratification,  I  would  restrict  this 
to  sediments,  or  transported  matter,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  water. 

§  34.  We  may  observe  frequently  a  condition  in  massive  and 
stratified  rocks  which  is  not  due  to  the  conditions  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  their  formation.  In  granite,  for  instance,  where 
it  is  exposed  to  disintegrating  agencies,  there  may  be  observed 
a  separation  of  its  n^iass  into,  laminae,  or  into  thick  tabular 
masses,  simulating  a  laminated  rock.  When  this  condition  is 
examined  it  may  be  referred  to  a  molecular  force,  or  to  a  con- 
cretionary movement  of  its  particles.  The  separation  takes 
place  in  parallel  planes,  but  they  are  usually  curvilinear. 
Sedimentary  rocks  undergo  changes  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  forces;  the  original  planes  of  stratification  are  obliterated 
and  the  new  planes  which  are  formed  are  concentric,  and 
arranged  around  a  nucleus.  Another  change  takes  place  in 
rocks  whose  particles  are  bathed  in  water.  Clays,  and  clay 
slates,  and  limestones  of  all  ages,  contain  rounded  masses  which 
are  known  as  septaria,  clay  stones,  or  concretions,  nodules,  &c. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  change.  These  bodies  may  be  either 
purely  siliceous,  or  they  may  be  calcareo-aluminous.  The  sili- 
ceous concretions  are  abundant  in  the  carboniferous  limestones 
of  Missouri  near  St.  Louis:  the  flint  nodules  and  layers  in 
chalk  is  another  example  of  the  kind.  The  slates  furnish  the 
calcareo-aluminous  bodies,  which  in  clays  are  known  as  clay- 
stones.  They  are  abundant  in  most  clay  beds  or  marls  of  all 
ages;  and  those  of  the  slates  which  are  known  as  septaria, 
differing  from  the  former  by  their  septa,  are  formed  of  crystal- 
line limestone,  barytes  or  strontian.  We  are  obliged  in  all 
these  instances  to  recognize  a  force,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
molecules  are  really  transferred  to  central  points,  where,  by 
constant  accumulation,  they  form  a  nodule,  or  septaria,  or  con- 
cretion.  This  force  is  operative  at  all  times,  and  upon  alf 
rocks.     Molecules  are  never  at  rest  until  they  have  acquired  a 
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symmetrical  arrangement.     Concretions  and  nodules  are  KyiH 

metrical  bodies.     The  parallel  planes  of  the  rhombic  forms 
cominou  in  limestones  and  slaty  rocks  are  due  to  this  force. 
Jointed  structure  admits  of  the  same  explanation. 

§  35,  Compoxition  of  the  earth's  crust.    The  mineral 
dora  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  distinct  species  of  ShI 
stances,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  highly  important.     The 
composition,  however,  nf  the  rocks  or  masses  is  represented  by 
an   extremely  small  number  of  simple  minerals,  which   are 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  layers  of  the  rocks.     The 
rocks  are  either  mechanical  mixtures  of  a  few  simple  minerals, 
Of  they  are  made  up  of  a  single  simple  or  homogenous  mini 
by  itself.     Granite,  gneiss,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates, 
examples  of  the  former;  and  limestone,  gypsum,  serpentii 
and   hornblende,  of  the   latter.     The   elementary  bodies  ^are 
extremely  rare  in  nature,  or  in  the  mineral  kingdom.     Sulphur 
is  common  in  volcanic  districts,  but  is  a  product  of  decom] 
tion.     Carbon,  nearly  pure,  exists  under  the  form  of  antbrai 
The  metals,  gold,  silver,  coppT,  and  mercury,  may  be  said 
be  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  can  not  be  claimed  as  compi 
parts  of  the  masses  geologically  considered. 

The  minerals  which  predominate  in  the  earth's  crust  are 
siliceous,  aluminous,  and  calcareous.  Silica,  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  rocks,  occurs  under  two  forms:  the  first  and  most 
obvious  and  common  is  quartz,  as  it  exists  in  flint,  white  sand, 
or  an  aggregation  of  sand  in  the  form  and  condition  of  sand- 
stone; the  second  is  an  acid,  and  is  combined  with  one  or 
more  bases,  and  forms  those  bodies  which  are  called  silicates: 
feldspar,  hornblende,  mica,  and  pyroxene  are  examples.  Some 
rocks  contain  examples  of  both  forms,  as  granite,  where  it 
in  the  first  form  as  particles  of  quartz,  and  in  the  second' 
silicates  in  the  feldspar  and  mica.  The  aluminous  minerals 
represented  by  common  clay,  as  it  everywhi 
slates  which  are  consolidated  by  pressure,  or  baked  clay  still 
more  consolidated  and  changed  by  heat.  These  examples, 
however,  are  not  those  nf  pure  alumine;  they 
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Bilieales  and  of  fiae  and  impalpable  sands.    Their  purity  or 
approack  to  alumina  is  indicated  by  their  whiteness. 

Limestone  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  Ume.  As  mar« 
Ue^  it  is  nearly  pure.  When  acid  is  poured  on  limestone  it 
effervesces  or  boils  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  Lime  b 
also  found  combined  with  sulphuric  acid^  when  it  forms  gyp- 
sum. It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  by  its  soft- 
nessy  its  fusibility,  and  the  absence  of  effervescence  in  the  pre- 
seiiGe  of  acids. 

The  sediments  are  mixtures  of  the  silicates,  sand  or  quaitz, 
in  fine  or  coarse  grains,  pebbles,  clays,  sandy  clays,  limestones, 
or  sandy  and  aluminous  limestones.  These  mixtures,  however, 
never  form  chronological  successions;  neither  do  th^  occur  in 
modes  or  ways  by  which  their  lithological  properties  laay  be 
used  as  characteristics  of  age  or  place.  To  say  that  a  rock  is 
limestone,  sandstone,  or  slate,  conveys  no  idea  of  its  place.  It 
is  a  mineralogical  fact  which  has  some  importance. 

Among  the  chemical  and  mechanical  mixtures  iron  is  rarefy 
absent.  Its  presence  is  usually  indicated  by  red  and  brown 
colors,  which  it  imparts  to  the  mixtures  containing  it.  The 
red  and  brown  sandstones  are  stained  with  it  Of  the  simple 
bodies,  however,  oxygen  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  general, 
and  most  widely  diffused  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  In  a  state 
of  purity  it  is  aeriform.  Its  properties  are  better  knowp  to  us 
in  its  mixture  with  nitrogen,  forming  the  atmoiq)here.  Very 
£sw  substances  are  known  which  do  not  contain  it.  The  iron 
which  has  just  been  referred  to,  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  oagr- 
gen,  or  it  is  an  oxide  of  iron.  Sidphuric  acid,  which  forms  a 
part  of  gypsum,  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  sCnd  osgrgen;  and 
carbonic  aqd  a  combination  of  pure  carbon  and  oxygen;  quartz 
or  flint  is  silicon  and  oxygen;  and  quick  lime  is  calcium  and 
oigrgen. 

§  36.  It  i9  a  point  upon  which  all  geologists  agree,  that  the 

earth^s  crust  is  composed  of  rocks  which  have  been  formed  at 

difierent  periods.    Both  the  rocks  and  periods  being  numerous, 

it  is  important  tjbbey  diould  be  arranged  into  groups  or  classes, 
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according  to  characteristics  which  belong  and  a 
each  of  the  respective  groups  or  classes.  Attempts  were  msdc 
at  an  early  day  to  construct  such  an  arrangement  of  rocks  as 
would  meet  the  ends  in  view.  These  attempts  embody  the 
views  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  geology,  and  the  nomencla- 
ture employed  to  express  the  generalizations  of  the  authors 
have  been  found  hoth  defective,  as  well  as  expressive  of  funda- 
mental errors.  The  more  recent  attempts  of  classifiers  have 
been  confined  mainly  to  the  use  of  terms  which  express  facts. 
The  rejection  of  the  terms  primUive,  transition,  and  secondary, 
and  perhaps  tertiary,  seems  to  be  acceded  to  on  the  ground 
that  they  express  a  theory  which  is  untenable  in  the  light  of 
modern  discoveries;  although  the  names  might  continue  to  be 
employed  without  endangering  the  interests  of  the  science,  pro- 
vided those  names  were  used  simply  as  names,  without  regard  to 
the  theoretical  views  of  the  authors  who  first  used  them.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  the  terms  transition,  secondary,  and 
tertiary,  the  three  periods  to  which  they  have  been  applied, 
stand  forth  the  prominent  triads  of  geologic  time.  It  is  no  less 
certain  that  primitive  or  primary  express  also  truly  in  the  main 
the  fact  they  were  originally  designed  to  convey.  The  nomen- 
clatures of  all  the  schemes  of  arrangement  are  objectionable, 
ioasinuch  as  they  are  not  consistent  with  the  demands  of  science. 
The  slight  modifications  which  I  have  proposed  in  nomenclature 
it  is  hoped  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation, 
as  they  are  the  expression  of  admitted  facts.  Still  there  is  a 
want  of  unity  in  the  names,  which  may  be  corrected  hereafter 
&s  discoveries  are  made.  The  systems  into  which  the  hydro- 
plastic  rocks  are  divided  are  arranged  chronologically,  but  the 
names  which  have  been  given  to  these  systems  are  by  no  means 
chronological.  But  by  dividing  these  systems  into  three 
groups,  we  may  express  approximately  their  chronology  in  the 
terms  palieozoic,  mesozoic,  and  kainozoic.  At  present  the 
most  fashionable,  and  perhaps  too  the  most  useful  names  of 
systems,  are  taken  from  localities  where  those  systems  are  well 
developed,  of  which  we  have  an  eminent  example  in  tl 
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Silurian,    So  long  as  this  name  for  a  system  of  rocks  is 
retained,  so  long  will  its  example  find  imitators. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

StnUUML 

Alluvial  and  drift, 
Pleistocene, 
c.  JTaifioiroic, . .  <{  Pliocene, 

Meiocene, 
Eocene. 
Cretaceooa, 
Lias  and  Oolite, 
.Triaa. 
Permian, 
Carboniferous, 
Devonian, 
Silurian, 
Taconic. 


III.  HYDBOPLASnC,  .... 


b. 


a.  PaJitoxoiCf 


n.  PTBOPLASnC,, 


J  Greenstone,  Porphyry, 


I.  PTBOCBTSTALLIirX, 


^*-  ^*»«'^n  Basalt.  TnJp. 

r  Gneiss,  Mia^  Slate,  Hornblende, 
k    r^^i^^^mj  Talcoee  Slate,  ^c, 

b.  Dimxnaud,.^  Laminated  Limirtciie, 

Laminated  Serpentine. 
Granite  Sienite, 

Hypenthene  Rock,  Pyrocryital* 
a.  ifoMivs,  . . .  •      line,  Limestone, 

Serpentine,  Rensselaerite, 
Octahedral  Iron  Ore. 


In  the  foregoing  arrangement,  the  rocks  which  have  been 
called  metamorjhic  and  azote  by  several  eminent  writers,  have 
not  been  recognized  as  classes,  or  even  as  subdivisions  of  sec- 
tions, inasmuclf  as  they  can  have  no  special  peculiarities 
which  make  them  applicable  for  such  purposes.     Metamor- 
phism  occurs,  or  may  occur,  in  all  the  series  of  rocks  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  sediments.    It  is  true,  the  term  meta« 
morphic  has  been  confined  to  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende, 
talcose  slate,  &c.;   but  its  use  is  theoretical,  and  was  thus 
applied  on  the  hypothesis  that  those  rocks  are  altered  sedi- 
ments, of  which  there  is  no  evidence.    The  term  azoic  is  still 
more  objectionable:  it  presupposes  that  our  observations  have 
made  certain  that  which  from  the  nature  of  our  evidence  must 
ever  remain  doubtful.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c.,  are  azoic,  but  no  one  would  think  it 
proper  to  apply  it  to  those  rocks. 


§  37.  Strueture  of  the  massive  pyrocrystaUine  roa 
peculiar  mode  in  which  these  rocks  became  consolidated  fur- 
nishes a  clue  to  their  essential  structure-  This  is  crystalline. 
They  are  not  only  composed  of  crystallized  minerals,  but  1 
are  crystalline  in  the  mass.  This  statement  is  sustained  by  d 
fact  that,  in  the  quarry  where  large  masses  are  raised,  i 
split  readily  in  certain  directions:  it  is  in  fact  a  cleavage  simi- 
lar in  form  to  that  of  a  simple  mineral.  These  directions  or 
joints  of  cleavage  are  developed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
rock  by  atmospheric  causes,  the  action  being  always  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes;  they  appear 
to  separate  spontaneously,  and  to  extend  deeply  into  the  rock. 
The  rock  in  this  condition  shows  all  the  directions  in  which 
it  may  be  split.    The  annexed   cut   (fig.    1)  illustrates   the 


appearance  of  a  mass  undergoing  the  changes  alluded  to, 
by  which  it  is  separated  into  angular  parts.  This  result  is  Bifft 
to  be  regarded  as  a  lamination,  inasmuch  as  lamination  is  the 
result  of  the  arrangement  of  different  minerals  in  parallel  planes; 
and  the  ready  splitliag  in  the  direction  of  those  planes  is  due 
to  the  diminished  cohesion  between  two  different  minerals  in 
part,  and  in  part,  also,  to  diminished  cohesion  which  always 
exists  between  the  broad  planes  of  crystals.  The  separation 
of  the  folia  of  mica  or  talc  through  their  broader  planes  illns- 
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trates  this  fact. 
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^  38.  Age  of  fyrocrystaUine  rocks.  The  consolidation  of 
the  earth's  crust  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  pyrocrystal- 
line  rocks.  If  any  part  of  the  cooled  pellicle  thus  formed 
remains,  that  would  be  the  oldest  rock.  A  pellicle  must  have 
been  ultimately  formed,  and  which  still  maintains  its  existence 
as  a  constituent  part  of  it.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
surface  cools,  the  consolidated  masses  which  successively  form 
must  lie  in  contact  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  first-formed 
pellide.  The  thickness  of  the  crust  increases  by  additions 
below.  This  mode  of  consolidation  differs  materially  from  the 
increase  of  the  crust  by  additions  to  the  hydroplastic  rocks,  as 
these  increase  by  new  overlying  deposits — a  mode  by  which 
the  newest  or  latest  formed  rocks  are  superior;  while  in  the 
former  the  newer  are  beneath  and  the  older  above.  When, 
however,  the  crust  contracts  fissures  are  produced,  through 
"which  the  still  fluid  matter  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
may  overflow  the  consolidated  surface.  The  age  of  two  rocks 
thus  related  is  determined  by  very  obvious  facts.  The  rock 
intersected  by  fissures  and  filled  with  melted  matter  must  be 
the  oldest,  and  the  intersecting  mass  the  newest  Three,  and 
even  more  masses  may  be  thus  related  to  each  other.  This 
mode  of  formati<Mi,  as  well  as  the  indications  of  age,  belong 


Vig.  2. 

cStdusivdy  to  this  class  of  rocks,  and  in  a  series  of  adjacent 
beds  we  are  to  look  for  these  peculiar  relations,  when  it  is 
deriraUe  to  determine  which  is  the  oldest  and  which  the  newest 
The  rule  has  a  general  application,  as  it  is  obvious  that  all 
mtersecting  masses  of  rock  must  be  more  recent  than  the  inter- 
aeetod^  wbeOi^r  the  latter  belongs  to  the  oldest  or  newest 


classes.     Fig.  2  illustrates  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  j 
crystalline  rocks,  and  the  relative  age  of  each  n 

§39.  The  iige  o/toc/cs  deduced  from  the  perfection  of  ti 
crystalline  state.  Assuming  the  former  fluid  condition  of  the 
earth  by  heat,  and  its  present  condition  by  the  loss  of  it,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  greater  intensity  of  heat  produced  fusions 
far  more  perfectly  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  periods.  We 
may  conceive,  then,  thai  the  products  of  a  perfect  will  differ 
in  structure  from  those  of  an  imperfect  fusion.  The  former 
will  be  longer  in  cooling,  and  the  particles  of  the  mass  will  be 
in  a  more  favorable  condition  to  move  freely  and  arrange 
themselves  according  to  their  respective  affinities.  The  first 
products  arising  from  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust  are  the 
granites.  These  rocks  are  preeminently  crystalline,  and  their 
perfect  crystalline  condition  resulted  from  the  former  high 
temperature  to  which  their  masses  were  subjected  when  the 
whole  earth  was  in  a  molten  state.  The  products  of  the  subse- 
quent periods,  when  (he  earth's  crust  had  materially  cooled, 
are  less  crystalline.  Thus  granites  in  mass,  the  first  products 
of  cooling,  are  traversed  by  granitic  veins  which  constitute  a 
second  stage  in  granitic  productions.  In  periods  still  later  trap 
dykes  appear,  and  we  find  in  their  structure  indications  of  a 
diminished  fluidity  by  fusion:  they  are  black  granular  or  com* 
pact  and  homogeneous,  or  Imperfect  crystals  of  feldspar  pervade 
the  mass.  The  traps  proper  traverse  the  earlier  and  later  rocks, 
and  cut  the  more  ancient  granitic  veins,  but  are  themselves 
more  rarely  intersected  by  granitic  veins;  and  even  the  massive 
greenstones  are  rarely,  if  ever,  intersected  by  granitic  veins. 
Granitic  veins  and  beds,  however,  are  products  of  all  periods  as 
late  at  least  as  the  chalk;  but  their  frequency  is  diminished 
in  the  ratio  of  a  thousand  to  one,  comparing  the  granitic  v 
the  cretaceous  periods. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seera  to  favor  the  doctrine  t! 
the  imperfect  crystalline  structure  of  the  later  igneous  products 
is  due  in  part  to  a  diminished  heat  in  the  earth's  crust.     We 
have  never  seen  a  granitic  vein  intersect  a  trap  dyke  or  a  n 
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of  greenstone,  although  some  granitic  veins  are  newer  than 
many  veins  and  masses  of  trap. 

The  evidence  of  age,  however,  when  deduced  from  structure 
alone  can  not  be  relied  upon,  only  so  far  as  it  indicates  a 
general  diminution  of  temperature;  traps  and  greenstones  never 
forming  those  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  which  belong  to  the 
most  ancient  periods — ^the  rocks  of  the  most  ancient  periods 
being  represented  by  granites  and  gneiss,  whose  structures  are 
eminently  ciystalline. 

Metallic  veins — those  of  iron  in  northern  New  York,  the 
auriferous  quartz  veins  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — are 
traversed  by  dykes  of  trap  or  greenstone,  and  hence  the  former 
are  older  than  the  latter;  and  we  have  never  seen  the  former 
traversing  the  latter,  though  in  Derbyshire,  England,  metallic 
veins  pass  into  them.  Taking  a  general  view  of  facts,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  developed  upon  a  large  scale,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  intersecting 
dykes  of  trap  are  due  to  general  and  not  to  local  causes,  and 
that  this  cause  will  be  found  connected  with  the  cooling  of  the 
earth's  crust 

§  40.  Special  considerations  respecting  the  elements  of  granite 
and  its  allied  rocks.  Feldspar  is  the  predominating  element  in 
all  the  massive  pyrocrystalline  rocks.  It  is  a  fusible  compound, 
but  the  mass  of  rock  in  which  it  is  so  abundant  may  have  been 
more  fusible  than  feldspar  by  itself.  The  three  principal  kinds 
of  feldspar,  all  of  which  are  quite  common  in  American  granites, 
are  composed  of 

PritmsUe  Feldspar. 
Silez,  65*40 

Alaoiina,  18*60 

Lime,  00  20 

PoUih,  15*70 

Soda,  0*10 

The  presence  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  while  they 
promote  as  fluxes  the  fusion  of  the  mass,  materially  contribute 
to  its  disintegration  and  decomposition.    In  consequence  of 


AlbiM. 

Labradonito. 

70-7 

53-70 

19.8 

29*90 

0-3 

12  00 

0-0 

0*90 

9*0 

4*50 

this  last  property,  those  roclcs  which  have  undoubtedly  c 
buted  to  the  formation  of  subsequent  rocks,  have  had  a  grest 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.    The  most  important 
minerals  associated  with  feldspars  are  hornblende  and  pyi 
ene.     They  are  composed  of 


Pn«M 

SilM. 

46-96 

M-08 

Lime. 

13'3S 

a3i» 

Magncaia, 

IS '33 

u-« 

Prol.  ox.  iron, 

3-43 

tO-«9 

0..  m«ngiM««, 

r<i 

The  fusibility  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene  is  greater  than 
feldspar,  and  as  they  are  both  associated  with  feldspar,  they 
probably  increase  the  fusibility  of  the  compound.     Hornblends 
and  pyroxene  rocks,  however,  decompose  more  slowly  I 
feldspathic,  in  uonsequence  of  the  absence  of  tiie  alkalies, 
latter  rocks,  however,  contain  in  this  country  sulphuret  of  ii 
and  in  consequence  of  its  presence,  these  rocks  undergo  greater 
and  more  rapid  changes  than  they  would  were  they  free  from 
this  substance.     The   feldspathic   rocks,   however,  contain  g 
much  smaller  proportion  of  sulphuret  of  iron;  it  is  not  at 
ated  so  frequently  widi  it.     In  the  hrst  group  feldspar  i 
most  important  one  of  its  compounds.     In  this  country  granites 
are  the  principal  rocks  of  the  group,  especially  since  it  s 
to  be  proper  to  include  under  granites  all  the  mixtures  in  v 
the  three  kinds  of  feldspar  are  found.     In  this  country  we  £ 
unable  to  add  many  of  the  minor  compounds — those,  for  est 
pie,  which  are  found  in  the  ancient  volcanic  districts  of  Europe,' 
as  clintstone,  porphyry,  graystone,  diallage  rock,  &g. 

In  certain  compounds  hornblende  or  pyroxene  predominate, 
though  feldspar  is  always  present. 

Kpidote  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection.  It  is  I 
uncommon  fact  to  iind  this  mineral  where  the  change  in  a  roc 
is  comparatively  slight.  Chlofitic  slates,  when  acted  upon  li 
feebly  by  heat,  almost  always  contain  epidotc.  It  may  I 
massive   or   crystalline.      Its   peculiar  yellowish  gre«n  i 
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denotes  the  presence  of  this  mineral.     Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented below: 


Epidote. 

Silex, 

37-0 

Alumina, 

21-0 

Lime, 

150 

Oxide  of  iron, 

240 

Manganese, 

1-5 

It  is  closely  allied  in  composition  to  pyroxene. 

GROUPS  OF  PYROCRYSTALLINE  ROCKS. 

§  41.  Three  kinds  of  feldspar,  the  prismatic,  albite,  and  labra- 
dorite,  are  frequently  associated  with  hornblende  and  pyroxene. 
They  form  groups  which  belong  to  the  later  formed  rocks,  or  to 
the  pyroplastic  rocks.  Hornblende,  taking  the  place  of  mica  in 
granite,  forms  a  compound  which  is  called  sienite,  and  it  may 
be  surmised  that  it  is  not  the  oldest  kind  of  granite.  The  feld- 
spars, when  associated  with  hornblende  and  labradorite,  con- 
stitute the  greenstones,  porphyries,  basalt,  and  trap.  These 
associations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  all  in  the 
earliest  consolidations  of  the  earth's  crust. 

§  42.  Feldspar,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  greenstones 
and  basalts.  We  find  it  incorporated  with  many  of  the  later 
formed  pyroplastic  rocks.  Thus  the  claystones  and  clinkstones 
are  compact  rocks,  in  which  the  elements  of  feldspar  predomi- 
nate. The  latter,  when  struck  with  a  hard  body,  rings  like  a 
piece  of  baked  earthenware.     The  first  is  often  a  porphyry. 

The  rock  which  is  known  as  petrosilex  is  a  reddish  compact 
feldspar,  spotted  with  crystals  of  white  feldspar.  Trachyte 
being  composed  of  hornblende  and  glassy  feldspar,  belongs  to 
this  group.  Diallage  rock  might  be  placed  in  this  connection, 
as  it  is  composed  of  diallage  and  feldspar;  but  geologically,  it 
is  associated  with  serpentine,  and  seems  in  this  respect  to  be 
separated  from  the  true  greenstones. 

The  dolerites  are  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  combina- 
tions of  labradorite  and  augite.  They  may  be  placed  therefore 
with  the  pyrozenic  compositions,  and  also  as  associates  of  the 
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feldspathic  rocks.  Graystone  contains  seventy-five  per  cent  pf 
feldspar — the  rest  is  pyroxene.  Euphotide  is  composed  of 
labradorite  and  sausurite,  according  to  Rose. 

The  feldspathic  group  of  rocks  is  quite  extensive,  including 
sienite,  greenstone,  basalt,  porphyry,  trap,  diallage  rock,  doler- 
ite,  graystone,  sausurite  in  euphotide. 

Mica,  although  associated  with  feldspar  in  granite,  can  not 
be  regarded  as  one  of  its  constant  companions:  it  rarely  accom- 
panies it  except  in  the  granites  of  the  older  periods.  The 
following  analyses  express  the  compositions  of  two  kinds  of 
mica: 


• 

Mica. 

Lepidolile 

Silex, 

46-3G 

49 -SG 

Alumina, 

:i6-80 

33-61 

Lithia, 

3-60 

Potash, 

9-22 

4  18 

Fluoric  acid  and  water, 

1*81 

3-45 

Oxide  of  manganese, 

1-45 

do.        iron. 

4-53 

4-18 

The  composition  of  mica  is  very  variable;  the  iron  amounts 
to  fourteen  per  cent.  The  presence  of  mica  in  a  rock  promotes 
its  disintegration  mechanically.  Its  structure  favors  the 
entrance  of  water  into  the  mass  of  w^hich  it  is  a  constituent 
part.  But  this  is  not  all;  it  contains  potash,  and  hence,  like 
feldspar,  it  is  subject  to  decomposition.  Granites,  therefore, 
composed  of  large  folia  of  mica,  and  large  crystals  of  feldspar, 
are  less  stable  and  more  subject  to  crumble  than  rocks  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  which  consist  of  a  simple  mineral 
as  hornblende;  or  if  the  granite  is  composed  of  fine  particles, 
it  is  more  permanent  than  the  coarser  varieties.  The  Quincy 
and  Maine  granites  are  of  this  description. 

Mica  is  very  rarely  a  constituent  of  the  pyroplastic  rocks. 
The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  contain  it,  and  a  mass  of  metamorphic 
magnesian  limestone  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group  occurs  near 
Syracuse,  and  is  associated  with  serpentine,  another  product  of 
metamorphic  action. 

Feldspar  seems  to  be  associated  with  certain  vitreous  mine- 
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rals,  as  pitchstone,  obsidian,  &c.;  or  they  may  be  regarded  as 
fused  feldspars  and  augite,  in  which  the  former  may  occur  in 
obscure  crystals.     Their  composition  may  be  stated  as  below: 


Obsidian. 

Pitch«toiie 

Sile^r,                                              72  00 

73-00 

Alumioa,                                        12'50 

14-56 

Potash  and  soda,                            10*00 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,        2*00 

1-10 

Lime, 

TOO 

Water,                                             0  09 

8-50 

Pearlstone  and  pumice  are  products  of  volcanic  action  quite 
similar  to  the  foregoing.     They  are  composed  of 

Pearlctone.  Pamice. 

Siler,                                               75'25  72'52 

Alumina,                                        12-00  17-50 

Potash  and  soda,                             4'50  3*00 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,      1*60  1*75 
Lime,                                              0'50 
Water,                                            4'50 

There  are  other  products  of  igneous  action,  among  which 
siliceous  minerals  are  the  common  companions,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  real  geological  groups.  Thus  most  of  the  green- 
stones, toadstones,  and  traps  furnish  varieties  of  uncleavable 
quartz,  as  chalcedony,  cacholon,  cornelian,  jasper,  siliceous 
sinter,  &c.  All  these  varieties  are  nearly  pure  silica.  Their 
origin  is  due  to  the  agency  of  heated  water  holding  silica  in 
solution.  They  are  of  course  of  posterior  origin  to  the  green- 
stones and  traps  containing  them.  If  we  extend  this  kind  of 
grouping  a  little  further,  we  shall  find  associated  with  the 
foregoing  a  family  of  minerals  which  were  formerly  called 
zeolites,  consisting  of  analcime,  laumonite,  chabasie,  stilbite, 
heulaofdite,  thompsonite,  mesotype,  phrenite,  &c.;  calcspar  is 
frequently  associated  with  them.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
greenstones  and  traps,  as  talcose  and  mica  slate  rarely  furnish 
them.  But  the  pyroplastic  rocks  are  the  true  repositories  of 
the  zeolites,  or  according  to  systematic  mineralogy,  kouphone 
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spars.     The  following  tables  exhibit  the  composition  of  the 
most  important: 

Analcirae.  Lamnooit*. 
Silez,                       5800  48*30 

Alumina,  18*00  23*70 

Soda,  10*00 

Lime,  2*00  12*10 

Water,  8*60  16*00 

Laumonite  is  remarkable  for  its  instability,  which  is  due  to 
loss  of  its  water,  when  it  becomes  a  white  powder.  It  efl9or- 
vesces  in  the  dry  atmosphere. 


SUlbile. 

HenUuidile 

Silex, 

58*08 

59*00 

Alumina, 

16-10 

7'19 

Lime, 

9*20 

16*87 

Water, 

16*40 

13*45 

Oxide  of  iron, 

1000 

The  foregoing  family  of  minerals  seem  to  be  due  to  the  sol- 
vent action  of  water.  The  elements  existing  in  the  parent 
rock  are  dissolved  out  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
igneous  rocks  are  more  or  less  porous,  and  hence  admit  of  its 
transfusion  through  the  mass.  If  a  cavity  be  opened  in  a 
rock,  however  deep  its  situation,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
exclude  the  entrance  of  water  into  it,  provided  the  rock  is  not 
absolutely  anhydrous.  At  the  surface  the  pressure  by  which 
water  would  be  forced  into  a  cavity  (which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  vacuum)  equals  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch:  under 
water  the  pressure  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  solvent 
power  of  water  is  aided  by  pressure;  hence  the  transfusion  of 
water  into  cavities  may  be  accounted  for,  and  indeed  provided 
for,  and  in  its  progress  through  the  rock  must  necessarily  dis- 
solve and  carry  forward  the  soluble  matter  with  which  it  meets. 

The  idea  of  the  transfusion  of  water  into  cavities  and  pores 
in  rocks  beneath  the  sea,  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  Scoreby's  account 
of  a  boat  pulled  down  to  a  considerable  depth  by  a  whale,  after 
which  the  wood  became  too  heavy  to  float,  the  air  being  forced 
out  and  replaced  by  water.     So  also  the  filling  of  empty  bot- 
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ties  at  great  depths  in  the  sea.  But  the  water  when  forced 
through  the  pores  of  a  rock  into  cavities,  becomes  a  powerful 
solvent  of  the  earthy  salts,  which  suffer  also  a  transference  of 
matter,  which,  on  crystallizing,  constitutes  the  regular  crys- 
tals of  geodes,  cavities,  or  fissures. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  water  proves  to  us  that  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  present  in  the  rock,  and  that 
water  is  competent  to  dissolve  silica.  The  following  exhibits 
the  composition  of 


MMOtype. 

Leaciie. 

Silex, 

54*46 

53*75 

Alumina, 

19*70 

24*62 

Lime, 

1-61 

Soda, 

15*09 

Potash, 

2136 

Water, 

9*83 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  foregoing  minerals  belong  to 
the  submarine  division  of  the  pyroplastic  rocks.  The  condition 
of  the  submerged  rocks  is  favorable  to  the  development  and 
formation  of  this  natural  family  of  minerals,  while  the  sub- 
aerial  divisions  rarely  contain  minerals  in  their  cavities,  not 
indeed  until  they  have  been  placed  in  favorable  conditions  for 
their  production.  In  some  instances  the  foregoing  minerals 
appear  to  have  been  formed  directly  by  heat.  Those  instances 
may  be  cited  where  a  rock,  as  clay  slate,  has  been  altered 
by  contact  with  a  trap  dyke.  Both  analcime  and  garnet 
have  been  formed  in  the  slate  by  the  heat  of  the  trap.  It  is 
not  however  clear  but  that  water  in  this,  and  most  other  cases 
of  the  kind,  has  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
minerals  under  consideration. 

§  43.  Quanz  and  its  group  of  associates.  Quartz,  when 
interlaminated  with  mica,  forms  mica  slate,  and  when  associ- 
ated in  the  same  way  with  talc,  forms  the  common  talcose 
slates.  These  mixtures  are  variable.  Sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  predominates.  But  quartz,  although  it 
occurs  in  the  relations  I  have  stated,  still  it  does  not  seem  to 
hold  that  relation  to  talc  or  mica  that  feldspar  holds  to  augite 
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or  hornblende.  The  proportion  of  quartz  is  very  great  at  some 
localities  in  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  and  so  large  that 
the  mass  is  regarded  as  a  sandstone.  Quartz,  however,  has  its 
associates  among  the  metals  and  oxides  and  sulphurets  of  the 
metals.  The  auriferous  formations  are  so  constantly  asso** 
elated  with  quartz,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  absent.  Even 
the  fine  talcose  slates,  which  appear  at  first  much  like  talc 
alone,  when  examined  with  a  glass  are  found  to  be  made  up 
mostly  of  fine  grains  of  quartz. 

The  oxides  of  iron,  when  in  mass  or  in  veins,  are  usually 
accompanied  with  quartz.  Carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  so  com* 
mon,  and  as  the  veinstone  of  Galena,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  vein- 
stone of  the  oxides  of  iron.  The  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper 
are  usually  accompanied  with  quartz,  especially  if  auriferous. 
It  is  not  well  determined  how  the  fissures  now  occupied  with 
quartz  have  been  filled.  Some  seem  to  be  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  products  of  fusion.  Black  tourmalin  is  common  in 
quartz,  penetrating  it  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  talco-micaceous  slates  furnish  the  staurotides,  garnet, 
and  kyanite.  The  two  former  are  frequently  so  abundant  that 
they  protect  the  rock  from  weathering  in  consequence  of  their 
hardness.     Garnet  and  staurotide  are  composed  of 


Garnet. 

Staurotide 

Silex, 

4300 

3300 

Aluinina. 

16-00 

44*00 

Lime, 

2000 

3-84 

Oxide  of  iron, 

16-00 

13  00 

Manganese, 

0-25 

1-00 

Garnet  gives  diflerent  results  by  analysis;  in  some  the  lime  is 
wanting,  and  in  others  the  iron  is  increased  sufficiently  to 
warrant  its  use  as  an  iron  ore.  The  manganese  too  is  variable 
in  quantity,  and  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  composition 
it  furnishes  several  varieties,  as  the  precious  garnet,  the  melanite, 
colophonite,  manganesian  garnet,  &c. 

§  44*  Serpentine  group.     Serpentine  must  be  regarded  as  an 
igneous  product,  and  like  other  rocks  of  this  class,  it  has  been 
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formed  at  different  periods.  It  is  associated  with  bronzite,  dial- 
lage,  talcy  rensselaerite,  schillerspar,  steatite,  chromite  of  iron, 
chalcedony,  and  calcspar.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  group- 
ing of  serpentine  differs  from  other  pyrocrystalline  or  pyroplastic 
rocks.     Serpentine  itself  is  composed  of 

Herpentine. 

Silex,  42-50 

Magnesia,  38  63 

Alumina,  1*00 

Oxide  of  iron,  1  '50 

do.       chrome,  0*54 

Lime,  0*25 

Water,  15*00 

The  associates  of  serpentine  contain  magnesia  in  different 
proportions;  thus  bronzite  and  diallage: 


Bronzite. 

Diallage 

Silex, 

60*00 

52-00 

Magnesia, 

27-50 

15*91 

Alumina, 

318 

Oxide  of  iron. 

10-50 

7-47 

Lime, 

19*59 

Diallage  is  also  associated  with  feldspar,  and  forms  with  it 
diallage  rock.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is  a  rare  rock. 
Steatite  and  talc  contain  magnesia,  but  less  iron  than  the  fore- 
going.    They  are  found  to  be  composed  of 


Talc. 

Steatite 

Silex, 

62-00 

4S-3 

Magnesia, 

27  00 

26*65 

Oxide  of  iron, 

3-50 

2-00 

Alumina, 

1*50 

618 

Water, 

6-00 

905 

The  soapy  bed  of  talc  and  steatite  is  characteristic  of  these 
minerals.  They  scarcely  differ,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing. 
Chlorite,  a  deep  green  mineral,  which  often  looks  and  feels  like 
a  green  talc,  differs  however  in  composition.  Chlorite  is  some- 
what important  as  a  mineral  species;  it  is  usually  associated 
or  grouped  with  quartz,  particularly  with  milky  quartz,  as  in  a 
part  of  the  Taconic  range  of  mountains  in  Berkshire,  Mass.     A 
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supposed  chloritic  compound  forms  chloritic  slate  in  combina- 
tion with  quartz,  in  which  respect  it  is  analogous  to  talcose 
slate.     Its  composition  is  as  follows: 


Chlorite. 

Silex, 

26-0 

Alumina, 

18-5 

Magnesia, 

8-0 

Soda, 

20 

Oxide  of  iron. 

430 

Chromate  or  chromite  of  iron  occurs  in  serpentine,  but  where 

calcspar  or  carbonate  of  lime  is  associated  with  serpentine,  it  is 

often  absent,  as  in  northern  New  York  and  New  Jersey.     Octa- 

7  hedral  iron,  as  w^ell  as  the  specular  iron,  is  often  associated  with 

serpentine. 

§  45.  Hornblende  group.  The  associates  of  hornblende  are 
feldspar,  pyroxene,  and  quartz.  It  sometimes  stands  by  itself, 
or  has  no  intermixture  of  feldspar  or  quartz.  But  generally 
feldspar  is  present,  and  the  two  minerals  are  arranged  in 
parallel  stripes,  appearing  like  a  stratified  rock.  Quartz  is 
never  abundant  in  this  compound. 

Hornblende  is  associated  with  feldspar  in  another  class  of 
rocks — the  pyroplastic,  the  greenstones,  or  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  doleritcs  and  diorites.  Their  structure  is  more  or 
less  granular,  and  the  feldspar  may  be  seen  in  white  crystal- 
line grains,  sometimes  by  the  naked  eye,  but  in  many  instances 
the  eye  requires  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It  appears 
that  the  hornblende  in  these  compounds  is  greater  than  that  of 
feldspar.  Sometimes  again  the  feldspar  is  in  quite  large 
crystals,  giving  the  rock  a  spotted  appearance.  It  has  become 
a  greenstone  porphyr)'.  This  is  the  case  in  many  places  situ- 
ated in  the  outburst  of  greenstone  along  the  Hudson  and 
Connecticut  rivers. 

Chemists  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  composition  of 
rocks,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  group  them  as  perfectly  as 
it  is  wished.  Our  trap  dykes,  which  are  usually  so  homoge- 
neous and  compact,  afford  no  external  clue  to  their  composition. 
They  may  be  hornblendic,  or  they  may  be  pyroxenic.     The 
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absence  of  magnesia  would  lead  us  to  place  them  in  this  group. 
Epidote  and  titanium  are  common  associates  of  hornblende, 
especially  the  nitile  and  silico-calcareous  oxide  of  titanium. 
Hypcrsthene  is  often  associated  with  it,  but  conmionly  with 
labradorite.     It  is  composed  of 

Hypenibene. 

Silez,  5425 

Alumina,  2*25 

Magnesia,  14'50 

Lime,  1  '00 

Oxide  of  iron,  24*50 

Water,  TOO 

§  46.  Pyroxenic  group.  In  combination  with  feldspar, 
pyroxene  forms  basalt.  This  rock  is  black  and  perfectly  com- 
pact, or  formed  of  particles  which  are  indistinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  group.  The 
melapyres  are  also  combinations  of  these  minerals,  to  which 
may  be  added  obsidian,  pitchstone,  and  peperino.  These  vol- 
canic products  have  but  little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  an  Ameri- 
can geologist  As  a  mineral,  pyroxene  is  associated  with, 
and  hence  might  be  grouped  with,  our  pyrocrystalline  lime- 
stone and  serpentine.  It  is  not  common  to  those  serpentines 
which  are  not  associated  with  lime.  But  neither  hornblende 
nor  pyroxene  enter  into  combination  with  limestone  as  a  rock. 

§  47.  Limestone  group.  The  class  of  limestones  under  con- 
sideration, though  they  contain  many  minerals,  yet  as  a  rock, 
it  is  not  associated  with  any  important  ones,  except  serpentine 
and  its  congener  rensselaerite.  Serpentine  in  this  grouping  is 
subordinate  to  the  limestone.  Specular  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in 
beds  in  this  rock  in  northern  New  York. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  rock  occurs  in  this 
country  warrants  its  recognition  as  a  rock  quite  as  distinct  from 
all  others  as  granite.  It  is  by  no  means  a  metamorphic  mass. 
When  this  rock  occurs  among  granites,  it  is  massive  and 
unlaminated;  when  it  occurs  among  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 
hornblende  rocks,  it  is  laminated.    It  might  perhaps  be  grouped 
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^ith  all  these  rocks,  as  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey,  where  it  frequently  accompanies  them. 

The  pyrocrystalline  limestones  abound  in  pyroxene,  hom- 
blende,  chondrodite,  brown  tourmalin,  spinelle,  sulphurets  of 
iron  and  copper,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  In  veins  of  Galena 
calcspar  is  often  the  gangue.  The  foregoing  minerals  never 
form  rocks  in  combination  with  limestone,  excepting  serpen- 
tine. The  minerals  imbedded  in  limestone  have  a  peculiar 
composition,  though  it  may  not  be  due  to  the  rock  in  which 
they  occur.    Thus  chondrodite  and  spinelle  are  composed  of 

Chondrodite.  Spinelle. 

Silex,  32-66  2'00 

Magnesia,  51*00  12*00 

Peroxide  of  iron,  2*33  16-00 

Flaoric  acid,  4  08 
Potash,  2' 10 

Water,  TOO 

Alumina,  68.00 

In  the  compositions  of  tourmalins  boracic  acid  is  found.  It 
is  a  rare  substance.  It  is  volatile  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
possesses  active  solvent  powers.  The  dissolved  matters  crys- 
tallize from  its  solutions.     Black  tourmalin  is  composed  of 


Black  Toarmalin 

Silex, 

36*03 

Alumina, 

35*82 

Magnesia, 

4*44 

Lime, 

0-28 

Potash, 

0-73 

.Soda, 

1*56 

Oxide  of  iron, 

12*71 

Manganese, 

0-75 

Boracic  acid, 

4-02 

Tourmalins  accompany  the  coarse  granites.  They  are  quite 
rare  in  the  greenstones.  A  vein  of  green,  red,  and  blue  tour- 
malin occurs  in  the  coarse  granite  at  Chesterfield.  They  are 
more  commonly  disseminated  in  the  rock,  especially  the  indico- 
lite,  and  sometimes  so  abundantly  as  to  have  given  its  name 
(schorl  rock)    to  the   compound.      Graphite    in  tables,  and 
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sometimes  in  regular  hexahedral  tables,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  minerals  of  pyrocrystalline  limestone.  When  it  is 
considered  that  graphite  is  a  furnace  product,  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  respecting  the  agent  which  was  instrumental 
in  its  origin.  This  mineral,  however,  is  absent  in  those  rocks 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  the  metamorphic  limestones,  as  the 
marbles  of  Berkshire,  Mass.,  and  which  are  prolonged  to  Canada 
on  the  north,  and  to  Georgia  on  the  south.  The  green  crys- 
tallized mica,  the  brown  zircons,  sphene,  corundum,  sulphuret 
of  iron  in  fine  crystals,  prismatic  feldspar,  cr}'stals  of  quartz  in 
dodecahedrons,  carbonate  of  iron,  yellow  and  brown  tourma- 
lins, are  among  the  simple  minerals  of  this  rock. 

The  simple  minerals  which  we  find  commonly  associated 
with  certain  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  having  originated  under 
three  conditions:  the  first,  those  which  belong  to  the  granites 
and  pyrocrystalline  limestone;  these  have  been  developed 
through  the  agency  of  high  temperature.  The  second,  those 
which  belong  to  the  mica  and  talcose  slates;  these  have 
required  for  their  production  only  a  moderate  amount  of  heat. 
The  .  kyanites,  garnet,  staurotide,  andalusite,  belong  to  this 
series.  Third,  those  which  are  developed  in  thin  seams  (not 
veins)  and  cavities  of  rocks,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  water.  As  examples,  stilbite,  heulandite,  thompsonite,  cha- 
basic,  &c.,  may  be  cited. 

The  rocks  admit  of  grouping  to  a  cerlain  extent  according 
to  the  period  during  which  they  were  formed,  or  according  to 
the  minerals  which  enter  into  their  composition.  The  feld- 
spathic  rocks  belong  to  different  periods — the  most  crystalline 
to  the  earliest,  the  amorphous  and  subcrystalline  to  later 
periods.  To  the  former  belong  the  granites,  and  to  the  latter 
the  greenstones.  The  schistose  rocks,  gneiss,  mica  and  talcose 
slates,  together  with  hornblende,  are  closely  related,  and  were 
evidently  formed  under  a  diminished  temperature.  It  was 
temperature,  and  not  water,  which  arranged  their  laminse  into 
parallel  layers,  a  result  which  is  sometimes  imitated  in  furnace 
operations.  We  find  no  sediments  beneath,  or  intercalated 
between  them. 
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PTaoGEyx  oa  raLTTiTE  rocks. 

\  4SL  Gtfurii  eotLfiiienCiaru  rma^w^  pffvgtmic  or  aufiivi 

roeks,    Prcoztnic  or  cmpd^e  pjcks  hare  fire  phases  each  of 

which  sbonlii  be  descrfaeiL    Tbe  dve  phases  are  recognised  hj 

the  structtire  of  their  maases.     The  ixrsc  hare  a  srmmrtrical 

aorao^eniienc  oc  dieir  compoaenc  parts  in  cooseqiicDCc  of  their 

<xntaIIi2a:ioa.    Thas  the  teidspar  ot  zraoite  is  cx^stallued; 

anrf  however  sciall  i::s  particles*  i:  is  pertectlT  separated  fron 

the  other  miccrals  r  t  the  madi.  whaterer  theT  mar  be.    The 

mica  aiio  is  crrstallized,  and  the  cuartz.  thoos^h  massire,  b 

eqaally  distincw     Each  nuneral  composine  the  rock  is  dearlj 

defined  in   its  boandaries.  and  is  a  fact  attested  faj  the  eye. 

This  structure,  which  belongs  to  the  ma^  and  each  mineral 

composing  the  mass,  is  the  first  phase  among  the  pyrogenic 

rocks.     l*he  secood  phase  preserves  the  isolation  of  particles^ 

whose  crystallization  took  place  at  the  time  when,  and  at  the 

place  where,  they  now  remain;  but  the  particles  of  minerals  of 

the  same  in  kind  are  arranged  in  parallel  stripes  or  layws. 

The  feldspar  is  arranged  in  its  stripes  or  bands,  the  mica  or 

hornblende  in  their  bands  respectiTely,  and  they  may  alternate 

with  each  other.     The  rock  presents  a  striped  aspect.     Such 

an  arrangement  of  parts  is  properly  called  lamination.     Gneiss, 

mica  and  talcosc  slates,  and  hornblende  are  examples  of  this 

kind  of  structure.     The  third  aspect,  the  separation  of  particles, 

is  too  indistinct  to  be  recognized,  or  it  is  far  less  so  than  in 

granite.     A  single  element  of  the  rock  may  be  imperfectly 

cr}'stallized  and  isolated,  while  the  particles  of  the  mass  remain 

indistinct,  or  it  may  be  granular.     Greenstones  and  porphyry 

are  the  most  distinctive  examples;  the  first  is  both  massive  and 

columnar,  and  it  may  be  laminated,  but  the  lamination  is  not 

distinguished   by    the    arrangement   of  different   minerals   in 

parallel  bands  or  stripes;  but  the  laminae  are  all  of  the  same 

kind  of  matter  while  separated  from  each  in  thin  sheets.     This 

structure  is  not  uncommon.     The  fourth  aspect,  the  rock  is 

vesicular.     In  fusion  the  mass  became  pasty,  and  the  confine- 
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ment  of  the  air,  which  is  expanded  by  heat,  forms  the  vesicles, 
the  sides  or  walls  of  which  are  stiffened  before  the  heated  air 
escapes.  The  vesicles  are  large  and  small,  and  these  may  be 
arranged  in  stripes.  Sometimes  the  vesiculation  expands  the 
mass  sufficiently  to  render  it  buoyant  on  water  as  in  pumice. 
Crystalline  structure  is  wanting  in  the  vesicular  rocks«  The 
fifth  aspect  which  rocks  of  igneous  origin  present,  is  that 
of  a  glass;  it  is  a  vitrification  of  the  rock;  it  is  sometimes 
homogeneous  or  striped*  To  the  eye  it  appears  like  a  furnace 
production.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  vitreous  mass 
may  be  converted  into  fine  glassy  spiculae.  These  spiculae  often 
cluster  together,  and  form  a  flaxen  appearance.  The  rock 
glasses  contain  less  alumina  than  feldspar.  Their  compo- 
sition, though  variable,  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


1  ObaldiaiL 

9  Oi«idian. 

Silex, 

60*52 

8400 

Alumina, 

19-05 

4*64 

Oxide  of  iron, 

4-22 

501 

do.       manganese, 

0-33 

Lime,  ^ 

0*59 

2*39 

Magneiia, 

019 

• 

Potash, 

10*63 

Soda, 

3-50 

3-55 

The  1st  is  from  Teneriflfe^  the  2d  from  Iceland. 

The  sixth  aspect  occurs  in  those  rocks  where  heat  and 
mechanical  action  is  so  combined  as  to  reduce  the  mass  to 
powder.  Volcanic  ashes  are  examples  of  this  form.  The 
particles  are  buoyant  in  the  air,  and  are  carried  or  transported 
by  winds  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  foregoing 
examples  are  all  distinct  in  the  extremes;  indeed,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  they  may  be  recognized  by  the  student 
without  difficulty.  They  may,  it  is  true,  graduate  into  each 
other.  It  is  sufficiently  plain,  however,  that  fire,  acting  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity  under  different  circumstances,  and 
acting  too  on  compounds  variable  in  fusibility,  must  furnish  a 
variety  of  results  which  are  not  perfectly  classifiable.  There 
will  necessarily  occur  some  intermediate  results,  belonging  in 
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part  to  one  kind  of  structure,  and  in  part  to  anotlier;  still  tlic 
examples  described  in  the  foregoine  paragraphs,  constitute  the 
distinctive  kinds  of  structural  arrangement,  which  result  from 
the  common  action  of  heat  upon  rocks,  and  the  structure  whicb 
results  from  the  different  degrees  of  it,  furnish  the  g^unds  upon 
which  they  may  be  separated  into  classes  or  groups. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  structures,  as 
affording  indications  of  the  age  of  the  pyrogenic  rocks,  and  it 
appears  that  at  one  extreme  of  time  the  rocks  formed  were  all 
crystallized,  while  at  the  other  extreme  they  all  want  it.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  most  remote  period  which  any  of  the  geolo* 
gical  phenomena  recorded  in  earth's  history,  have  furnished; 
the  last  belongs  to  the  present,  or  to  the  action  of  the  present 
periods,  and  form  only  lavas,  slags,  sands,  and  porous  products, 
but  no  granites.  The  pyrocrystalline,  therefore,  differ  from 
other  rocks  of  the  pyrogenic  kind,  in  structure  and  age,  though 
they  are  not  confined  to  one  age  or  period.  By  the  modification 
of  structural  arrangements  under  the  influence  of  heat,  varying 
in  intensity,  we  may  separate  the  pyrocrystalline  rocks  into  two 
groups.  In  the  first  the  massive  structure  prevails,  in  the  second 
the  laminated.     These  distinctions  have  been  already  illustrated. 

The  special  characters  of  each  group,  together  with  its  mem- 
bers, will  be  given  in  the  proper  place. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PYROGENIC  OR  ERUPTIVE  ROCKS. 

§  49.  The  massive  pyrocrystalline  rocks.  The  first  charac- 
teristic possessed  by  this  class  of  rocks  is,  the  perfect  separation 
of  each  individual  of  the  mass,  by  crystallization.  The  second 
is  the  indiscriminate  arrangement  or  mixture  of  the  minerals, 
without  regard  to  lamina,  bands  or  stripes.  They  are  composed 
of  feldspar,  mica,  quartz,  limestone,  hornblende  and  augite. 
But  a  separation  of  parts  of  the  mass  is  effected  by  crystalliza- 
tion, which  has  affected  the  rock  as  a  whole.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  those  which  are  referred  to  under  the  first  phase, 
§48. 
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§  50.  The  laminated  pyrocrystalline  rocks.  They  possess 
the  first  characteristic  of  the  preceding  class.  Their  second 
characteristic  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  componept 
minerals  into  parallel  bands  or  stripes.  In  the  third  character- 
istic they  agree  again  with  the  preceding  section.  They  are 
referred  to  under  the  second  phase  of  the  preceding  section. 

§61.  The  pyroplastic  rocks.  The  first  characteristic  consists 
in  their  homogenity,  or  an  approach  to  it.  When  compact, 
they  are  perfectly  homogeneous;  when  granular,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  discover  the  mixed  nature  of  the  mass  by  the  occur- 
rence of  whitish  particles  in  a  granular  ground,  or  the  ground 
or  base  may  furnish  individuals  distinguishable  in  size,  as  the 
basalts,  the  greenstones,  trap,  and  porphyry.  They  belong  to 
rocks  indicated  under  the  third  phase  of  the  section  already 
referred  to.  The  mass  may  be  laminated,  or  rather  sheeted, 
coliminar  or  massive,  or  the  mass  may  be  vesicular,  but  the 
vesicles  are  not  empty.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
their  cooling  have  modified  their  structure.  Apart  have  cooled 
beneath  water,  or  the  sea,  and  a  part  have  cooled  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  the  subdivision  of  the  class  into  submartfie 
and  sulueriaL  The  subaerial  products  are  numerous.  They  may 
be  porous,  vesicular,  glassy  or  vitreous  and  compact;  vitreous 
and  fibrous,  like  hair,  or  in  the  condition  of  an  ash.  In  the 
vesicular  structures,  the  vesicles  are  usually  empty.  They  are 
referred  to  under  the  fifth  and  sixth  phase  of  §  48.  They  are 
the  modem  volcanic  products. 

OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MASSIVE  PYROCRYSTALLINE 

CLASS. 

§  62.  Gbanite.  The  primary ^  hypogene  and  igneous ^  of  differ^ 
ent  authors.  It  consists  of  feldspar,  quartz  and  mica,  commingled 
together,  forming  a  mass  in  which  their  arrangement  has  no 
order  which  can  be  discerned.  Each  mineral  may  predominate 
in  different  localities,  though  it  is  rare  for  the  quartz  to  exist 
in  excess  over  and  above  the  feldspar  and  mica.  The  individual 
minerals  have  no  allotted  size;  the  mass  may  consist  of  small 
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particles,  or  they  maj  be  Terr  large.  Hence,  when  the  parti- 
cles of  composition  are  regarded,  a  granite  is  fine  or  coarse. 
Granites  differ  in  color.  The  fine  are  gray,  usually;  the  coarse 
are  white,  or  nearly  so.  Granites  of  an  intermediate  texture 
may  be  either  gray  or  fiesh  color.  The  fine  and  very  coarse 
are  rarely  fiesh  color.  The  quartz  is  sometimes  rose  red,  hut 
usually  gray,  and  never  crystallized.  The  mica  in  the  fine 
granite,  is  nearly  black.  In  the  coarse,  the  mica  is  greenish, 
and  in  some  cases  black  or  very  dark  green.  Mica  is  freqa^idj 
wanting.  Sometimes  its  place  is  supplied  by  hornblende.  This 
last  commixture  of  minerals  constitutes  the  sienite  of  authors, 
provided  the  arrangement  is  granitic;  or  if  the  mica  is  inter- 
mixed with  hornblende,  it  is  still  regarded  as  a  sienite. 

The  variability  of  granite  is  seen  in  its  coarseness  or  fine- 
ness. The  extreme  of  these  kinds  will  be  found  in  the  veins, 
traversing  gneiss,  or  mica  slate.  The  mica  and  feldspar  is  in 
large  sheets  and  blocks;  the  former  occupying,  very  frequently, 
the  middle  of  the  vein,  and  standing  with  its  edges  to  the  cen* 
ter.  In  other  varieties  where  albite  is  present,  this  occupies 
the  center,  and  is  arranged  in  imperfect  stellated  laminae,  which 
are  usually  hemitropic.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  veins  of 
coarse  granite  at  Chester  and  Chesterfield,  Mass.  These  veins  are 
well  defined  at  their  borders,  and  usually  contain  some  variety 
of  tourmalin.  It  is  mostly  indicolite  at  Chester,  but  at  Ches- 
terfield, black,  blue,  green,  and  red  occur.  So  at  Topsham  and 
Brunswick,  Me.,  the  coarse  granites  resemble  those  already 
referred  to.  Their  width  varies  from  one  inch  to  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  The  hills  of  primary  rocks,  of  which  these  coarse  veins  form 
a  characteristic  feature,  are  peculiar  to  the  New  England  states, 
extending  on  the  south  to  the  Long  Island  sound,  and  to  Maine 
on  the  north. 

The  coarse  granitic  beds  occur  at  numerous  places.  Chester, 
Russell,  South  Hampton  lead  mine,  Granville,  northern  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  feldspar 
is  white  and  bluish  white,  and  predominates  in  the  mass,  while 
the  mica  is  poorly  represented.     Feldspar  in  moderately  large 
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blocks,  of  a  flesh  red,  occur-  at  Granville.  Another  coarse 
granite  is  found  in  Willi amsburgh,  Mass.,  in  which  the  mica  is 
plumose.  These  coarser  granites  are  frequently  porphyritic, 
and  the  feldspar  is  the  most  prominent  mineral;  but  these 
varieties  pass  into  the  finer  kinds,  and  also  into  gneiss,  and 
might  be  designated  by  the  descriptive  name,  granitic  gneiss. 
This  variety  is  well  exhibited  in  the  rocks  of  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  granitic  rocks  are  more  frequently  of 
a  character  which  places  them  in  intermediate  positions.  The 
fine  grankes  of  New  England,  fine  in  texture,  have  long  been 
known  at  Quincy,  Chelmsford,  Fitchburg,  and  Sharon.  In  Maine 
the  granites  are  both  fine  in  texture  and  fine  in  quality.  They 
form  the  caps  of  hills,  and  the  mass  not  being  remarkably  thick, 
it  has  frequently  been  removed,  exposing  the  gneiss  or  mica 
slate  upon  which  it  rested,  and  also  bringing  to  view  the  dykes 
through  which  the  molten  matter  had  reached  the  surface.  It  is 
probable  that  these  masses,  capping  the  hills,  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  thickness  by  denudation.  Some  of  the  granites  are 
fine,  and  have  a  red  color  of  a  uniform  tint;  others  are  gray, 
with  a  greenish  tinge;  and  others  still  dark  green,  from  the 
presence  of  both  mica  and  hornblende.  It  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  granites  of  this 
country.  Some  of  the  best,  for  building  stone,  belong  to 
the  gray  fine-grained  kinds,  which  flowed  through  narrow 
fissures  in  mica  slate  or  gneiss,  and  which  appear  to  iiave  over- 
spread large  areas,  as  those  beds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta 
and  Hallowell,  in  Maine;  while  those  which  are  coarse  occur 
in  veins  in  gneiss  or  mica  slate.  These  usually  furnish  feldspar 
in  larger  blocks,  free  from  iron,  and  it  is  often  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  granites  whose  mica  is  in  large 
folia,  are  unsuitable  for  building,  or  works  of  construction.  The 
granites  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  resemble  the  common 
gray  and  flesh  colored  granites  of  New  England. 

§  53.  JIge  of  granite.  Granite,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the 
oldest  masses  of  the  globe.     Its  age  and  position  is  indetermin- 
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able,  in  consequence  of  coDcealraeDt  b}'  the  soil,  or  by  the  adja- 
cent rocks.  Fie-  5  illustrates  this  position.  If  a  complete  sec- 
tion of  a  hill  in  which  a  mass  of  granite  cropped  out,  it  might 
disclose  eranites  of  three  periods,  a,  K  c  (Fig.  2j  p.  45),  but 
if  a  porti<Mi  only  of  the  mass,  a,  could  be  seen,  and  a  portion 
only  of  b,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  whether 
the  two  masses  were  of  the  same  aee  or  not  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  demonstrated  that  the  oldest  granites  usually  rest  upon  the 
newer,  and  hence  the  term  hypogentj  the  nether  formed  rock. 
The  newer  rocks  may  be  connected  with  the  surface  by  dykes 
or  Teins,  as  at  a.  In  this  case  the  masses  of  the  rock  with 
which  they  are  connected,  have  cooled  against  the  under  side  of 
a  more  ancient  mass.  Now  that  it  is  understood  that  cracks 
and  fissures  arc  formed  in  the  rocks  by  cooling,  it  is  no  longer 
difficult  to  explain  how  veins  of  granite,  as  well  as  the  metal- 
liferous veins,  are  occasionally  found  in  sedimentary  as  well  as 
in  those  of  igneous  origin.  Those  rocks  which  repose  upon  an 
igneous  mass,  are  more  trequently  traversed  by  veins  than 
others  which  are  superimposed  upon  them,  proving  that  they  are 
nearer  the  source  whence  all  the  fused  materials  originate 
The  age  of  granite,  whether  in  veins  or  in  dome-shaped  masses, 
can  be  determined  only  approximately.  If  a  mass  of  granite 
overlies  the  carboniferous  rocks,  it  is  certainly  as  new  as  those 
rocks,  but  it  is  possible  it  may  be  more  recent  than  the  trias,  or 
new  red  sandstone. 

Fig.  :*. 

Vig.  3  illustrates  a  small  mass  of  granite,  in  Chester,  Mass., 
where  the  bed  is  connected  with  two  veins  which  penetrate 
through  a  fine  mica  slate.  The  bed  itself  was  formed  undoubtedly 
by  an  overflow  of  granite  which  passed  through  the  vertical  veins. 
This  illustrates,  on  a  small  scale,  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
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large  beds  of  granite  in  Maine,  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  not  as  yet  discovered  granite  as  new  as  the  cretaceous 
system  in  this  country,  while  in  the  Alps  this  rock  penetrates 
the  chalk  formation.  It  appears,  from  observation,  that  many 
of  the  most  imposing  outbursts  of  granite  were  accompanied 
with  important  changes  of  level  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  con- 
sequently affected  more  or  less  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

§  54.  IHstrilnUion  of  granite  in  the  United  States.  The 
granites  of  this  country  furnish  the  usual  varieties  which  have 
been  described  by  foreign  authors.  Two  of  the  most  common 
departures  from  the  normal  kind  is  composed  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  the  mica  being  absent,  and  that  which  is  composed  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  hornblende  or  pyroxene — the  two  re- 
placing the  mica.  Whatever  change  the  rock  has  undergone, 
it  retains  the  massive  structure  of  granite.  A  less  common 
variety  receives  talc  in  the  place  of  mica,  and  is  called  proto- 
gene,  and  forms  that  kind  which  is  liable  to  decomposition, 
and  which  furnishes  one  of  the  porcelain  clays.  The  soda 
granite  at  Gouvemeur  contains  large  crystalline  masses  of  albite, 
though  frequently  in  perfect  hemitrope  crystals,  associated 
with  carbonate  of  lime. 

§  55.  Granites  of  northern  JVew  York.  In  northern  New 
York  the  granites  are  exceedingly  variable  in  composition.  In 
this  district  they  become  metalliferous,  and  in  this  respect  differ 
from  those  of  New  England.  In  Clinton  county  a  flesh-colored 
granite  is  traversed  by  lodes  of  magnetic  iron.  The  state 
prison,  located  in  that  county,  is  built  upon  lodes  of  this 
rock.  The  magnetic  iron  of  Arnold  hill,  in  the  same  county, 
is  in  the  same  rock.  One  vein  of  this  hill  is  a  peroxide.  The 
granite  of  St  Lawrence  county  is  in  part  similar  to  the  New 
England  granite,  particularly  that  variety  which  is  found  at 
Alexandria  bay.  It  forms  the  Thousand  islands  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  contains  schorl  and  imperfect  garnets  and  epidote. 
The  most  common  kind  of  this  county  is  associated  with  lime- 
stone. It  is  underlaid  and  traversed  by  seams  or  veins  of 
coarse  crystallized  limestone.     The  rock  itself  is  also  coarser 
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than  it  usually  is.  It  is  also  the  repository  of  many  minerals. 
The  peroxide  of  iron,  barytes,  strontian,  carbonate  of  stn»- 
tian,  albite,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  fluorspar,  and  sulphurets  of 
iron  and  copper  belong  to  this  rock.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  rock  decomposes  readily,  and  where  exposed  upon  the  lake 
or  river  shore,  becomes  cavernous.  The  ores  and  minerals 
occur  in  nests  and  strings,  which  run  out,  and  hence  has  ever 
proved  an  unsafe  rock  in  mining.  The  most  common  variety 
of  granite  occurring  in  the  low  ranges  of  the  Blue  ridge  is 
composed  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  It  is  always  in  irregular 
veins,  and  is  sometimes  auriferous.  In  other  respects  it  is  bar- 
ren of  minerals,  and  in  decomposition  forms  a  porcelain  day* 
It  is  common  in  Guilford,  Davidson,  Cabarros,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Rowan  counties,  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  associated  with 
greenstone  in  dykes.  A  similar  granite  occurs  in  Macon  and 
Cherokee  counties.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Nantahala 
range,  a  spur  of  the  Blue  ridge. 

^  56.  Granites  of  the  JVew  England  states.  In  Vermont, 
granite  occupies  a  portion  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hoosick 
Mountain  range.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  western  part  of  the 
range,  but  comes  in  east  of  Montpelier. 

Maine  furnishes,  however,  some  of  the  finest  fields  of  archi- 
tectural granite.*  It  is  light  gray,  of  fine  texture,  and  works 
easily.  Columns  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length  may  some- 
times be  split  out  from  the  quarry.  The  granite  of  Hallowell 
lies  in  sheets  or  thick  laminae,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
columns  by  splitting  in  lines  parallel  with  the  grain  of  the 
rock.  These  granitic  beds  may  be  said  to  be  sheeted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  easy  and  ready  cleavage  of  the  mass  on  a  large 
scale.  Indeed,  it  is  a  spontaneous  separation  into  Limina), 
varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  three  feet.  It  is  not  well 
determined  how  the  granite  received  this  peculiar  structure. 
It  is  j)robable,  however,  that  it  owes  its  sheete<l  structure  to 
its  flow  at  the  time  of  its  eruption,  and  the  consequent  cooling 


*  Jackson^s  Maine  Reports. 
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of  the  mass.  It  approaches  gneiss  in  its  structure,  but  differs 
from  it  in  wanting  the  arrangement  of  the  mica  planes.  This 
example,  however,  proves  that  a  sheeted  structure  is  not  due 
to  the  action  of  water,  and  was  never  arranged  into  beds  like 
the  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  granites  of  the  New  England  states  lie  in  ranges, 
inclined  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hoosick  Mountain  range* 
At  the  south-western  cx)rner  of  Vermont  a  field  of  granite  forms 
a  portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  Hoosick  mountain,  upon 
which  repose  the  lower  members  of  the  Taconic  system.  But 
most  of  the  New  England  granite  lies  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  is  divisible  into  those  granites  which  have  been 
erupted  from  comparatively  narrow  fissures  in  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  an  older  granite,  or  those  granites  which  have 
erupted  from  fissures,  but  which  seem  to  have  overflowed  wider 
areas,  and  whose  structure  is  more  or  less  sheeted,  like  the 
granite  of  Hallowell  in  Maine;  and  lastly,  those  granites 
which  are  still  more  widely  spread,  and  more  ancient  than  the 
preceding.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  lines  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  last  two  kinds  of  granite,  except  when  the 
last  is  traversed  by  the  preceding  granites  in  veins. 

§  57.  Gmnites  of  the  Appalachians,  The  granites  and 
sienites  of  the  southern  Highlands  upon  the  Hudson  river 
resemble  those  of  New  England.  They  pass  southerly  into 
Pennsylvania,  some  of  which  contain  zircons  and  octahedral 
iron.  In  the  county  of  Philadelphia  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate 
is  traversed  by  coarse  veins  of  granite,  the  feldspar  of  which 
decomposes  into  kaolin.  So  near  Manayunk,  the  mica  slate 
which  abounds  in  garnets  is  intersected  by  numerous  veins  of 
granite,  in  which  feldspar  predominates.  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter counties  furnish  numerous  localities  of  granite. 

In  Virginia,  granite   and   sienite  are   not   common  rocks 
Those  which  occur  form  a  part  of  the  Blue  ridge.     Both  occur 
in  Halifax  and  Campbell  counties  on  Staunton  river  and  Whip- 
ping creek;  also  on  James  river  four  miles  above  Greenway. 
This  is  a  formation  of  sienite,  and  is  well  adapted  for  works 
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of  construction,  dams,  culverts,  viaducts,  &c.  It  exteikb  many 
miles  in  length.  Granites  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country  form  a  low  and  rather  continuoos 
ridge,  extending  through  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caroliiuu 
This  ridge  forms  the  first  waterfall  of  the  Rappahannocky 
James,  Roanoke,  Tau,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  It  is 
often  a  variety  which  may  be  called  a  gneiseoid  granite. 

Granite  underlies  in  part  the  counties  of  Guilford,  Davidson^ 
Rowan,  Mecklenburg,  and  Lincoln.  The  belt  extends  south 
into  South  Carolina.  But  a  compound  of  feldspar  and  quartz  is 
one  of  the  most  common  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge* 
Granite  is  by  no  means  a  common  rock  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Hoosick  mountain  and  the  Blue  ridge.  The  most  common 
rocks  of  these  high  ranges  are  mica  and  talcose  slates,  hornblende 
and  gneiss. 

On  the  w^est  side  of  the  Blue  ridge  granite  is  equally  Mcarcei 
and  when  it  occurs  it  is  mostly  in  veins,  and  consists  of  quarts 
and  feldspar,  a  rock  which  is  sometimes  extensive.  It  decom- 
poses, and  forms  a  great  abundance  of  white  clay.  About  four 
miles  west  of  Ashville,  Buncombe  county,  a  handsome  granite 
suitable  for  architecture  crops  out  and  crosses  the  road;  but 
most  of  the  rocks  skirting  the  French  Broad  river  are  gneiss 
and  mica  slate.  Granite  occurs  four  miles  east  of  the  Warm 
springs:  it  rises  in  a  dome-shaped  mass,  and  supports  quartz 
and  slate  rocks,  the  lower  members  of  the  Taconic  system. 
South-westward  and  westward  from  the  Warm  springs  all  the 
rocks  to  the  Mississippi  river  belong  to  the  sedimentary  class. 
Granites  of  the  same  kind  and  character  appear  in  Macon  and 
Cherokee  counties,  and  from  thence  they  extend  into  Georgia* 
They  never  form  large  and  important  masses  among  the  rocks.' 
To  the  south-west  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  granite  occurs, 
and  forms  in  part  a  low  range  of  mountains,  which  have  been 
called  the  Ozark  mountains.  Their  tops  rise  like  islands  in  the 
midst  of  cretaceous  seas.  In  the  Thousand  isles  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  so  onward  to  the  west  in  the  Lawrentine  chain, 
granites  and  sienites  are  far  more  common  than  in  the  Appa- 
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lachian  range.  This  range  is  flanked  on  all  sides  with  the 
oldest  sedimentary  rocks.  In  the  British  provinces,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  granites  resembling  those  of  Maine 
are  well  known.  They  range,  with  some  intermission,  from 
Canso  to  Halifax,  bordering  a  low  rocky  coast. 

§  58,  Granites  of  Oregon  and  California.  Granite  of  several 
kinds  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Oregon 
and  California.  It  is  associated  with  traps,  basalts,  sienites, 
and  mica  and  talcose  slates.*  According  to  Dr.  Pickering, 
granite  forms  a  part  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  having  met 
with  it  about  twenty  miles  north  of  mount  Rainier.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  of  this  range  is  however  trachyte.  North  of 
Okanagan,  and  east  of  fort  Colville,  granite  is  the  prevailing 
rock.  But  it  occupies,  according  to  Dr.  P.,  an  anomalous 
position,  the  summit  of  the  range  being  formed  of  basalt  or 
trap,  while  the  sides  only  are  granitic.  Farther  south,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Dana,  or  between  Oregon  and  San  Francisco, 
albitic  granite  is  a  common  rock  of  the  principal  ranges, 
especially  of  the  Shasty  mountains.  This  is  sometimes  porphy- 
ritic  The  color  of  the  granite  is  usually  light,  and  fine 
grained,  constituting  a  firm  mass,  and  little  subject  to  decom- 
position; though  when  changed  it  is  as  white  as  chalk.  Some- 
times the  albite  is  red.  The  rock  is  barren  of  minerals.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  range  has  its  share  of  granite  in  its  composi- 
tion, though  sedimentary  rocks  reach  the  principal  passes  of 
the  chain  on  the  eastern  slope. 

§  59.  Granites  of  lake  Superior.  The  northern  side  of 
lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  together  with  the  highlands  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  between  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  Michigan  and  Superior,  is  another  extensive  field  of  eruptive 
rocks,  among  which  granitic  and  sienitic  protrusions  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  a  region  covered  with  drift,  and  hence  no 
small  parts  of  the  rocks  are  hidden  from  view. 


*  Dana's  Report  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 


SIESITE. 

4  60.  Sienile  is  a  granite  in  which  hornblende  takes  the 
place  or  mica.     This  is  more  abundant  than  micH.     The  latter^ 
may  be  present  in  small  quantities,  and  il  may  l»e   al 
This  rock  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hornblende   rock, 
ever,  by  the  absence  of  lamination.     Its  structure  is  granitic 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.     Taking  granite  as  the  type 
sienite,  it  may,  like  the  former,  be  divided  into  varieties,  eti 
by  the  absence  of  one  of  its  elements,  or  by  the  form  or  shape 
which  one  of  its  elements  has  assumed. 

§  61.  Feldspar  and  hamblende.  By  reference  to  the  compo- 
sition of  greenstone,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  also  composed 
of  the  same  substances,  but  the  particles  in  greenstone  are 
minute,  and  unless  it  is  porphyritic,  it  appears  homogeneous. 
But  this  variety  is  made  up  of  distinct  parliclus  of  hornblende 
and  feldspar.  There  is,  however,  a  gradation  of  this  variety 
into  greenstone,  or  an  approach  to  greenstone.  This  fact 
be  observed  at  N  ah  ant  in  Massachusetts. 
Fig.  4. 


a  Limestone,  b  GrinilP. 

Sienite  and  granite  are  often  associated  with  lim 
Orange  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  furnish  many  instances:  I 
4  is  an  example  of  the  relation  of  the  two  rocks  at  Fowler,  S 
Lawrence  county.     The  figure  shows  the  structure  of  grai 

That  limestone  is  strictly  a  pyrocrystalline  or  eruptiw  i 
at  all  the  localities  which  I  have  cite<l,  appears  from  the  fu 
that  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone  t 
latter  rork  is  vitrified.     Il  h.is  Inst  its  granular  structure.  tM 
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near  its  junction  with  limestone  It  has  become  porous,  preserv- 
ing at  the  same  time  its  vitrified  character,  and  its  disposition 
to  break  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  luster  is  resinous 
rather  than  vitreous.  One  of  the  most  interesting  localities  is 
at  Theresa  on  Indian  river.  The  junction  of  these  rocks  may 
be  observed  in  a  gorge  below  the  falls  of  the  river.  Many 
interesting  points  are  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place, 
either  in  the  iron  mines  or  the  various  ravines  connected  with 
the  creeks  in  the  vicinity. 

Tig.  5. 


I  I  Gnein,  2  S  Primarj  Limestene,  3  3  Potsdam  Sandstone,  changed  at  its 
janction  with  the  limestone  into  vitrified  quartz. 

The  common  kind  of  sienite  is  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz, 
and  hornblende,  arranged  as  the  minerals  are  in  a  true  granite. 
The  quartz  is  usually  a  light  smoke  gray,  the  feldspar  is  also 
usually  gray;  but  in  some  cases  the  latter  is  red.  These  min- 
erals are  mixed  uniformly  together,  and  the  individuals  are 
small.  If  mica  is  present,  it  does  not  materially  alter  the 
appearance  or  character  of  the  rock:  ususally  both  are  black 
and  in  small  particles.  The  whole  compound  will  be  fine- 
grained, and  in  this  condition  constitutes  a  good  building  stone. 
.  §  62.  PorphyriUc  sienite.  The  feldspar  in  this  variety 
appears  in  large  individuals,  imbedded  in  a  finer  ground. 
Either  of  the  preceding  varieties  may  pass  into  this  by  a  change 
in  the  size  of  the  particles  of  feldspar. 

Sienite  occurs  in  Orange,  Essex,  and  Clinton  counties  in 

New  York,  and  in  several  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of 

Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     So  also 

sienite  is  a  common  rock  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 

and  South  Carolinas.    In  Virginia  it  occurs  in  Nelson  and 

10 
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Augusta  counties,  forming  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  Bh 
where  it  is  associiiled  vrith  gneiss  and  granite.  At  this  plact 
it  is  a  dark  gray  porphyrilic  rock,  and  contaios  epidole.  In 
North  Carolina  it  forms  a  wide  belt,  running  northeast  and 
southwest  in  Randolph  county,  and  on  towards  the  narrows  ol 
the  Yadkin,  it  is  a  black  tough  rock,  in  which  bornblende 
pr«<k}  mi  nates,  and  in  which  quartz  is  only  sparsely  ecattered 
through  it. 

The  rock  quarried  at  Quincy,  Cape  Ann,  and  at  other  placet 
in  tht)  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  is  so  well 
adapted  for  columns  and  the  walls  of  buildings,  is  more  closely 
allied  to  the  true  granites.  These  are  not  tough  and  difficult 
to  be  quarried,  because  the  hornblende  is  never  in  excess. 

To  the  foregoing  varieties  there  might  be  added  a  pyroxenic 
sienite — a  kind  in  which  pyroxene  forms  a  perceptible  part 
of  the  rock.  Sienite  is  more  closely  related  to  greenstone  ilian 
to  the  ordinary  granites,  and  it  often  passes  into  the  tbrmer  lock^— 
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§  tj3.  This  rock  is  regarded  as  a  granite.  In  constitution  il 
differs  from  the  common  granites  in  being  composed  of  labra- 
dorite,  feldspar,  and  hypersthene,  the  last  of  which  is  allied  to 
hornblende.  The  feldspar  contains  lime  and  soda.  Its  compo- 
sition has  already  been  given.  The  color  of  this  rock  is  usually 
a  smoke  gray.  The  color  of  the  labradorite,  however,  deter- 
mines the  color  of  the  rock.  It  has  the  usual  graniioidal 
structure.  This  results  from  the  crystal  I izat  ion  of  the  feldspar, 
a  portion  of  which  is  line,  and  represents  the  base,  in  which 
there  is  imbedded  individuals  of  a  large  cleavable  size.  These 
cleavable  individuals  present  very  frequently  a  beautiful  opal- 
escence of  bronze,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  colors.  In  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  its  particles  of  composition  it 
resembles  a  porphyry;  but  the  rock  chemically  considered  con- 
sists mostly  of  labradorite,  the  hypersthene  being  extremely 
rare  in  it.  The  rock  is  destitute  of  mica,  and  almost  of  quartz; 
and  if  quartz  and  common  feldspar  occur,  they  are  sub 
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to  it.  The  characteristics  of  the  rock  are  derived  from  the 
labradorite.  Hornblende  and  pyroxene  both  replace  the  hyper» 
stheoe  at  certaia  localities*  This  rock,  when  changed  by  the 
ftction  q{  thQ  weather^  becomes  light  colored,  and  resembles  the 
gray  granites*  The  atmosphere  acts  upon  the  rock  in  stripes 
or  banda,  which  run  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  joints. 
The  action  of  the  atmospherci  rains,  and  frosts  is  as  great  as 
upon  any  of  the  known  granites.  Upon  the  tops  of  the 
Adirond€ick8  large  masses  are  strewed  over  the  surface  like 
huge  boulders,  but  still  in  situ  having  been  quarried  out  by 
atmospheric  agencies  alone. 

There  are  but  few  varieties  of  hypersthene  rock  which  are 
worthy  of  special  notice,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important: 

L  The  first  is  composed  wholly  of  labradorite,  though  to  the 
,e^e  it  has  the  aspect  of  being  made  up  of  two  distinct  minerals. 

2.  Labradorite  and  hornblende.  The  hornblende  takes  the 
place  of  hypersthene,  though  sometimes  the  latter  is  still 
present. 

3.  Labradorite,  hornblende,  and  epidote.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, never  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  change  the  character 
of  the  rock. 

4.  Granular  labradorite  and  mica.  This  variety  is  quite 
dark,  and  resembles  a  trap.  The  mica  is  in  tufted,  radiated 
masses,  and  almost  black.  It  occurs  usually  at  the  junction  of 
the  rock  with  gneiss. 

Magnetic  iron  in  grains  is  diffused  or  disseminated  through 
the  rock.  It  is  black,  with  a  resinous  luster.  Its  obedience  to 
the  n>ag&et  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  dark-colored 
minerals. 

Hypersthene  rock  is  traversed  by  a  double  system  of  joints, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  often  appears  in  the  process  of 
separating  into  large  tabular  masses.  One  set  of  joints  run  S. 
6°  W.  The  separation  of  tabular  masses  is  frequently  in  the 
direction  of  the  slope  or  side  of  the  mountain  where  the  rock 
occurs.    A  separation  of  the  masses  also  often  takes  place  in 
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tk^  reins  of  segregation,  and  the  rock  also  ends  into  wedge* 
form  fTiais^. 

Like  other  granites,  this  rock  decocnposes,  and  forms  a  daj, 
which  is  quite  refractorr  in  the  fire;  bat  it  is  never  so  white  as 
the  purest  porcelain  clajs.  In  this  natural  or  spontaneous 
analysis,  most  if  not  all  of  the  granites  famish,  in  connection 
with  the  pure  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  crj'stallized  silica. 

The  hjrpersthene  rock  is  confined  mostly  to  northern  Kew 
Yorlc  The  western  part  of  Essex  county  is  made  up  entirely 
of  this  roclc  It  forms  all  of  that  group  of  mountains  in  this 
part  of  the  state  which  are  known  as  the  Adirondacks.  A 
train  of  bowlders,  derived  from  this  cluster  of  mountains, 
passes  through  Amsterdam,  thirty  miles  west  of  Albany.  It 
extends  to  Orange  county.  Another  train  of  bowlders  range 
along  the  St  Lawrence  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  Yoik. 
This  train  came  from  another  group  of  mountains  far  to  the 
nortli  or  northeast,  probably  Labrador.  It  has  no  connection 
with  the  Adirondacks. 

This  rock  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  would  form  beautifiil 
tables  and  other  ornamental  articles  of  furniture.  The  most 
important  mineral  associated  with  this  rock  is  the  magnetic 
iron  ore.  Prehnite,  chalcedony,  and  albite  are  found  in  this 
rock,  tliou^h  by  no  means  abundantly.  It  is  poor  in  minerals. 
It  contains  subordinate  beds  of  pyrocrystalline  limestone,  which 
are  rich  in  minerals:  those,  for  example,  which  are  common  to 
it  when  it  is  associated  with  other  rocks. 

The  area  wliicli  this  rock  covers  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  common  varieties  of  granite.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  mostly  contined  to  the  region  occupied  by  the  Adirondacks: 
thouj^h  1  have  observed  a  few  small  patches  in  other  parts  of 
New  York,  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  require  a  notice  in 
this  place.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  even  approximately 
the  ui^e  of  this  rock.  It  is  isolated  and  disconnected  with 
fassilil'erous  roi'ks.  The  elevation  of  the  Adirondacks,  how- 
ever, WHS  probably  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
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lower  Silurian  rocks.  Upon  lake  Champlain  the  evidence  of 
moTements  of  a  much  later  date  are  fully  established-  The 
ftct  that  these  movements  have  taken  place  since  the  drit^,  was 
made  known  long  ago  in  the  reports  of  the  New  York  survey. 
It  can  not  be  determined  whether  they  extended  to  the  central 
mass  of  mountains,  situated  between  lake  Champlain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.  All  that  portion  however  of  the  hypersthene 
rock  which  extends  to  the  lake  has  been  raised  about  five 
hundred  feet  since  the  drift  period. 

praOCBYSTALLlNE  LIMESTONE. 
^  64.  Primary  limegtone — metamorphit  limestone  in  part. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  limestone  occurs  among  the  most 
ancient  consolidated  rocks  of  the  globe.  The  Investigations 
which  I  made  sixteen  years  ago  satisfied  me  on  this  point.  At 
that  time  no  one  had  entertained  this  view  in  this  country.* 
The  rock  is  coarsely  crystalline,  usually  white,  or  gray,  or 
greenish,  rarely  blue.     It  occurs  in  beds  beneath  granite,  and 


"  M^ 


ireqnently  underlies  and  penetrates  it  as  in  fi^.  6:  a  limestone, 
b  granite.  The  locality  where  it  may  be  observed  beneath 
granite  is  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  south  of  Clinlonville, 

*  Nflw  York  Gsdoflic*!  Report  for  1836,  for  the  Dortliarii  dutrict. 


New  York.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  Ihe  two  locks  il 
perfectly  distinct.  Its  occurrence  in  veins  in  granite  (figs.  7  lod 
8)  is  conclusive  of  its  igneous  origin;  it  proves  that  like  granite 
il  has  undergone  fusion,  and  has  been  injected  into  cracks  and 
fissures  of  the  superincumbent  rock. 
Fi«.  7. 


Fig.  7. — Ground  plan  of  a  system  of  veins  in  granite,  M 
they  occur  at  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  YoHc 
These  veins  extend  for  many  rods  in  length,  and  ramify  in 
manner  similar  to  granitic  veins.  Many  localities  occur  in  St 
Lawrence,  Jefferson,  and  Essex  counties.  They  furnish  an 
arrangement    different   from   the   foregoing,   but    in   keeping 

with  it.  

Fig.  S. 


Fig.  8  shows  a  vertical  section  of  portions  of  the  same  vi 
■where  they  terminate  laterally  in  a  broken  ledge  of  granll 
showing  that  they  descend  into  the  muss  of  granite,  or  in 
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\rordSy  the  mass  iwas  erupted  through  cracks  or  fissures  in  the 
rock. 

It  contains  scapolite,  hornblende  and  pyroxene,  spinelle, 
octahedral  iron^  fer-olgiste,  graphite,  mica,  talc,  phosphate  of 
lime,  brown  tourmalin,  serpentine,  &c.  The  districts  of  this 
variety  of  limestone  are  limited.  In  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson 
counties  it  occurs  just  within  the  band  of  the  lower  Silurian 
rocks;  in  Essex  and  Clinton  counties,  at  Moriah  and  near  Clin- 
ton ville;  also  in  the  western  parts  of  Essex  and  eastern  part 
of  Hamilton  counties,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Adirondack  iron 
works;  in  Canada  West,  also,  twenty  miles  west  of  Ogdens- 
burg.  This  distnct  is  identical  with  that  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Jefferson  counties.  The  granite  of  the  Thousand  islands  lies 
between  the  two  districts,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  limestone 
of  this  kind  and  the  minerals  it  contains.  In  Orange  county. 
New  York,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  New  Jersey,  Sussex  county, 
primary  limestone,  containing  spinelles  and  most  of  those  min- 
erals already  noticed,  forms  a  band  of  considerable  extent. 
The  red  oxide  of  zinc,  sapphire,  and  chondrodite  are  minerals 
which  have  not  as  yet  occurred  elsewhere,  excepting  the  latter, 
which  is  found  in  small  quantities  only  in  northern  New  York. 

Fig.  9. 


a  Potidtm  and  Caldferoos  Sandrock,  1  1  Hornblende,  2  2  Limestone,  3  3 

Oneits, 

In  structure  this  rock  scarcely  differs  from  granite.  It  is 
subject  to  disintegration,  and  suffers  more  from  the  action  of 
atmosplieric  agents  than  granite.     It  has  been  maintained  that 


^\ 
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*jiz*  :»:".rirT*!i'T>*  :c  :t  :z  iTTerMtfs-*  rrck  1:  Loos  pood,  ia 
LiSiT  rr'izrr.  I:  :?  12  riurcir  ziigg  ?:Try  fe-c  v[de«  extending 
'•^.^•>  zrz'.z.  ir.'i  >■  -vi  I'.'t^  *]!•?  rt:^  ::  i  rr^Jirit'-^s  Ied«reof 

Tir:  n-r'il?-  tir..*  : xi  irrs  :r  s;.!:.!^'^-*,  ti-:  1^1  -,::  very  com- 
n'l  »-  ii_5  l:—er  :=.■=.  ii"-:  -ii^-ii^j  r^z  :■.:-  i-o  '.Lie  the  granite 
aivxii'-ri  -s-li:.  ::.  .:  lis  r-:Te:  m  MJL>i:'c  rxk  ibr  mining. 
Thr.-e  .?  :-r  -rx.-r?":::-.  ir-aTTT-r.  :-  u.-:  irir.kliniie  and  red 
oxiir:  c:  z^- :.  T--=  >r-x-ili-  :\:ie  ::'  irrr.  which  is  common 
Tiriii  TrrTT  c^a -*.!:-'-  iz>  S:.  L-Trrtzce  cci-:v.  is  often  insulated 
hrA  ren^ovrr-i  er.:i:r!v  irc-^i  its  i^eii;  £r.d  it  has  been  as  vet 
irrip'.-siir/.-e:  to  reiOT^r  the  r^  or  vein  when  once  lost. 

Th*:  rr,rA'rr.:i  o:  the  simple  niintrals  in  lir^estone  is  worthy 
of  special  notice.  The  phosphate  ci  lime,  though  sot\ened  with 
ditTiouI*}  in  the  f:anie  01  the  common  bL-^wpipe.  is  apparently 
act'rij  ?if/on  by  heat:  the  eJ5:es  and  an^rles  are  rounded  or 
flaUr.-ned,  as  ii  it  had  been  in  a  pasty  state  since  it  had  assumed 
its  prismatic  form.  The  quartz,  which  is  often  imperfectly 
crystallized  in  its  usual  form,  has  its  angles  and  edges  rounded 
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also;  but  when  in  its  most  characteristic  condition,  it  is  more 
like  a  furnace  slag  than  a  crystal.  Many  pieces  look  as  if 
while  softened  they  had  been  drawn  out  or  extended.  Some- 
times, again,  the  quartz  has  assumed  a  globular  form,  or 
the  shape  of  a  slag  or  of  a  bead.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  similarity  of  the  masses  of  quartz  to  furnace  slag,  it  may 
not  prove  that  thdse  forms  and  conditions  are  due  to  heat;  for 
globular  quartz  has  been  found  in  the  calciferous  sandrock,  in 
which  case  it  can  not  be  referred  to  heat  as  a  cause.  Still,  in 
the  case  of  primary  limestone,  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
favor  the  views  I  have  expressed,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  masses  referred  to  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  fact 
Crystals  imbedded  in  this  rock  often  contain  large  particles 
of  limestone  in  their  interior.  Pyroxene,  quartz,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  brown  tourmalin  are  rarely  free  from  this  substance. 
The  cavities  containing  the  limestone  are  never  angular,  but 
always  rounded.  The  imperfections  of  the  crystals  are  due 
mainly  to  this  cause.  All  the  large  crystals  especially  are  sub- 
ject to  these  faults,  even  the  zircons,  spinelles,  and  corundums 
are  liable  to  them.  I  have  noticed  three  districts  in  northern 
New  York  where  this  rock  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  geology  of  each:  1.  That  of  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties,  which  has  been  already  referred  to;  2.  Essex  county, 
near  lake  Champlain,  which  may  be  traced,  with  very  slight 
interruptions,  into  Warren  county,  forming  a  belt  which  runs 
northeast  and  southwest;  and  3.  Orange  county.  This  last 
district  extends  into  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  and  forms  a 
remarkable  series  of  minor  belts,  which  are  prolonged  to  the 
southwest.  In  these  three  districts  the  limestone  is  very  coarse 
and  crystalline.  Its  true  structure  is  like  that  of  granite,  and 
the  lamination  is  generally  obscure.  Another  and  independent 
belt  belongs  to  the  Hoosick  Mountain  range.  The  beds  crop 
out  at  intervals  from  Canada  to  Long  Island  sound.  Their 
form  is  oblong,  and  the  structure  of  the  masses  crystalline. 
They  are  in  gneiss,  and  very  frequently  in  close  relation  with 

hornblende.    These  beds  are  laminated,  partaking  of  the  structure 

11 
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ot  the  rocks  to  which  thev  are  subordinate.  Another  belt  of 
the  same  character  lies  west  of  the  Highlands,  extending  soudi 
through  Orange  countr  into  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey*  In 
all  these  belts  it  is  accompanied  with  serpentine,  and  in  all 
these  localities  the  rock  is  massive  or  only  obscurely  laminated. 
At  Franklin  furnace,  tranklinite  and  the  red  oxide  of  zinc  are 
largely  developed  in  this  rock. 

In  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania,  this  rock 
is  very  conmion.  It  contains  serpentine,  chondrodite,  pyrox- 
ene, sphene,  zircon,  quartz,  amphibole,  corundum,  graphite,  &c. 
This  rock  is  white  crystalline,  and  contains  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia in  manv  of  the  localities  which  have  been  cited.  It  liei 
in  wedge-form  masses,  and  disappears  after  being  apparent  at 
the  surface  for  a  few  miles.  It  occurs  in  belts,  whose  direc- 
tion is  southwest  and  northeast 

Passing  into  Virginia,  ranges  of  limestone  skirt  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  ridge,  one  of  which  passes  through  Albe- 
marle county.  They  may  be  regarded  as  forming  several 
subordinate  belts  between  Lynchburg  on  the  west,  and  the 
region  of  the  marls  on  the  east.  They  are  composed  of  oblong 
or  wedge-form  masses,  as  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  confined 
to  the  shistose  and  laminated  rocks,  as  talcose  and  mica  slate 
and  hornblende.  These  beds  are  exposed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  many  other  sections  of  tlie  state,  in  consequence 
of  the  winding  of  the  rivers  which  intersect  the  formations.  In 
North  Carolina  the  limestone  rocks  are  extremely  rare;  two 
ranges,  however,  traverse  the  state  from  northeast  to  south- 
west. Beginning  in  Stokes  county,  it  is  found  crossing  the 
Yadkin,  passing  onward  to  Lincolnton  in  the  direction  of  Kings 
mountain  into  South  Carolina.  Another  belt  belongs  to  the 
Blue  ridge,  and  has  been  observed  in  Burke  and  Marion 
counties,  Buncombe  and  Hayward  counties. 

The  ranges  of  pyrocrystalline  limestone  which  have  been 
verj'  briefly,  and  probably  imperfectly,  traced  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  belong  to  the  laminated 
and  schistose  rocks;  and  they  are  less  coarse  and  crystalline 
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than  those  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  which  contain  some 
of  the  rarer  minerals,  as  zircon,  sapphire,  spinelle,  and  brucite. 
Still  all  these  limestone  beds  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  eruptive  class.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  first  three 
states  mentioned,  resemble  the  beds  in  the  Hoosick  range, 
which  pass  through  the  eastern  part  of  Berkshire  and  western 
part  of  Hampshire  in  Massachusetts.  We  should  at  any  rate 
not  confound  them  with  the  Vermont  and  Berkshire  marbles, 
which  belong  clearly  to  the  sedimentary  series,  and  which  are 
continuous  and  persistent  through  areas  of  great  length.  It  is 
perhaps  not  easy  to  distinguish  them  in  hand  specimens,  or  in 
the  cabinet,  but  their  associations  in  the  field  attest  the  forma- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  Geographical  position  often 
obscures  the  relations.  For  example,  the  beds  of  dolomite  in 
Dalton  and  Washington  are  pyrocrystalline  or  primary  lime- 
stones, while  those  of  Pittsfield,  only  four  miles  to  the  west, 
belong  to  the  Taconic  system,  or  to  the  sedimentary  class. 
The  rocks  can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
lithological  characters,  and  both  are  not  unfrequently  regarded 
as  metamorphic;  but  the  former  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
metamorphism  as  granite  and  gneiss.  The  latter  have  no  doubt 
undergone  a  change  in  their  lithological  characters,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  infer  that  the  agent  which  induced  the  change 
was  heat  Those  geologists  who  refer  all  changes  in  structure 
and  texture  to  heat,  take  only  a  partial  view  of  the  forces 
which  act,  and  which  have  acted  upon  the  earth's  crust.  A 
comprehensive  view  of  the  cause  of  structural  change  in  rocks 
is  of  great  value  in  geological  reasoning,  and  we  are  thereby 
enabled  to  account  for  those  changes  when  collateral  facts  forbid 
the  agency  of  fire.  The  view  which  I  have  presented  of  the  ori- 
gin of  those  masses  of  limestone  so  common  in  St  Lawrence, 
Essex,  and  Orange  counties.  New  York,  in  modified  forms,  two 
of  which  are  prolonged  into  southern  states,  is  consistent  with 
known  facts.  1.  The  position  of  many  of  these  masses  is  such 
that  they  can  not  be  referred  to  the  lower  Silurian  limestones, 
as  has  been  attempted  by  several  eminent  geologists.     2.  From 
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\  65-  I:  i*  zT^tz.1  tbe  TirirTr  ci  shades  being  mimeroos, 
passiiLig  izij  bli:k  «>-  cct  siie,  &=ii  oq  ihe  c<her  into  very  pak 
cre^c  I:  is  soc:e:izies  brrvx  Its  i^rain  is  alwavs  fine,  and 
in  •ids  rtsr^Cw  •^►re  is  a  verr  c^rs:  uiLi:or:z.irv  in  all  its  Tarie- 

ties.  I:  is  never  ciirsc  like  C'^rtii-  Ti:;r:its  ■::'  linestone,  and 
i:  colin.nar,  £5  a:  LrTtU  cjii  Ntw:'i-t.  V:..  ani  Middlesex  and 
r-irrr-irTf-i-  Miis-.  lie  i" iivii.ils  ire  extrenelv  slender, 
passing  into  asc^tus.  Tn-  ::«:k  is  Liinrzeneous,  and  is  both 
massive  like  rrini:v.  ar.i  '.in_:na:rc  iike  jzcivs.  and  hence  be- 
lorizs  to  biitL  •iivi<i:n5  ■::  :Lc  rvrcvrvstdlline  r-x^ks.  The  mas- 
sive  kinds  ccou:  a:  I>:--.vc'-l  dr.i  Newidnt-,  V:..  and  Middlefield, 
Chester  arid  Blani'ord.  Miss.:  or  i:  inav  be  it  is  sometimes 
o'.^corelv  lasalnated.  The  distiacf.v  laminated  kind  in  Macon 
county,  N.  C,  is  of  a  dark  ereen,  where  its  lamination  is  more 
distinct  than  that  of  eaeiss.  The  Siimt-  variciv  is  found  at  or 
near  Port  Henr}',  Essex  co..  N.  Y.  In  Middledeid  and  Chester, 
it  fores  a  ran^e  of  hilk  some  nve  or  six  miles  in  lensrth,  and 
less  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  serpentine  of  the  Bare 
hills,  near  Baltimore,  resemlJos  that  of  Chester,  and  is  proba- 
bly more  extensive.    This  rock  is  remarkably  distinct  from 
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Other  rocks;  it  passes  into  steatite^  but  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
into  other  rocks.  The  evidence  of  its  igneous  origin  is  less 
than  that  of  primary  limestone*  I  have  never  seen  it  in  narrow 
veins  and  dykes  like  greenstone,  neither  does  it  occur  resting 
upon  other  rocks.  It  rather  appears  to  have  been  protruded 
between  other  rocks,  as  at  Middlefield,  where  on  one  side  it  is 
bounded  by  hornblende,  and  on  the  other  by  mica  slate.  Chro- 
mite  of  iron,  with  many  varieties  of  chalcedony  and  jasper,  are 
among  its  associates*  All  the  localities  which  I  have  named, 
furnish  it.  The  serpentine  of  Troy,  Vt.,  near  the  Provincial 
line,  is  traversed  by  a  wedge-form  vein  of  magnetic  iron.  Like 
primary  limestone,  it  is  an  unsafe  rock  for  mining. 

Serpentine,  when  largely  mixed  with  limestone,  does  not  con- 
tain chromite  of  iron.  It  appears  to  be  absent  in  the  calcareo- 
serpentines  of  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Champlain  dis- 
tricts, and  I  believt  also  in  Sussex,  N.  J.,  and  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.  Mica  and  talc,  however,  in  crystals,  are  common.  Large 
plates  of  bronze-colored  mica  occur  in  the  serpentine  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  and  hexahedral  tables  of  a  deep  green  talc 
at  Troy,  Vt.,  associated  with  arragonite,  and  octahedral  iron 
with  brilliant  faces. 

The  occurrence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  silicious  minerals 
not  unlike  silicious  sinter,  furnishes  some  evidence  that  beds 
of  serpentine  may  have  been  connected  with  ancient  hot  springs. 
Macon  county,  N.  C,  especially  furnishes  immense  quantities  of 
sinter-like  deposit,  in  connection  with  serpentine. 

Serpentine  is  one  of  the  constant  associates  of  this  kind  of 
limestone,  in  New  York,  Canada  West,  and  New  Jersey.  It  is 
frequently  disseminated  through  it  in  small  grains,  but  some- 
times in  large  masses  of  an  irregular  form  and  rough  surface, 
and  again  in  fibrous  masses.  The  grains  and  masses  stand  out 
in  relief,  the  limestone  weathering  more  rapidly  than  the  ser- 
pentine. This  mixed  or  compound  rock,  takes  a  very  good 
polish,  and  might  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  when  the 
rock  is  sound.    The  serpentine  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  coarse 
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The  defects  of  thts  aerpeotine  linHstooe,  trifle  ftoB  i 
nixtim  of  silica,  pTroxeoe,  and  faDmbieBde,  which  appew  in 
nasBCS  diasemiiiated  through  it. 

A  serpentine  of  a  pattun  somewhat  different  from  the  fore- 
going, occurs  ID  the  state  of  Coanecticut,  at  Milt'onL  It  has 
been  described  in  the  Geological  Report  of  that  state,  b;  Mr. 
Perciral,  as  a  serpentioe  marble.  It  consists  of  two  short 
ranges;  the  one  includes  iheNewHaTen  quarries,  and  the  other 
the  Milford.  The  rock  is  remarkably  fine-grained,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  of  its  variegated  colors;  blue,  green 
and  yellowiah  green  predominating.  Pyroxene,  epidote,  mag- 
netic iron,  picrolite,  and  chromic  iron,  are  associaled  with  it 

The  Ncrpcntine  marble  of  Milford  and  New  Haren,  is  more 
intimately  blended  with  the  limestone  than  that  of  northern 
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New  York  and  the  British  provinces,  clouding,  as  it  were,  the 
mass,  while  in  the  latter  places  it  is  in  distinct  grains  and  masses, 
which  are  perfectly  circumscribed,  and  may  be  detached  by  a 
blow,  when  aided  by  previous  decomposition. 

The  serpentines  of  St.  Lawrence  coimty,  and  which  are  often 
associated  with  the  earthy  oxides  of  iron,  contain  angular 
pieces  of  quartz,  from  a  tenth  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
quartz  is  not  incorporated  with  the  rock,  yet  it  is  closely  in- 
vested with  serpentine,  and  is  perfectly  separated  from  it  by 
disintegration. 

The  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  Eng.,  is  associated  with  dial- 
lage  rock,  and  is  traversed  by  veins  of  this  substance,  as  well 
as  by  granite.  Our  serpentines  very  rarely  contain  diallage. 
The  dark  green  serpentine  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  contains  schiller 
spar.  It  appears  then  that  it  is  traversed  by  other  rocks,  but 
I  have  not  seen  that  the  different  geological  writers  have  ob- 
served serpentine  traversing  in  this  mode,  other  rocks,  except 
in  Tuscany.  Yet  it  may  have  been  observed,  at  many  other 
places,  but  regarded  as  not  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  serpentine  belt  of  Port  Henry,  the  mixtures  of  serpen- 
tine and  other  minerals  decompose  and  leave  a  scoriaceous  mass, 
like  calcareous  tufa,  as  if  there  was  first  a  deposit  or  formation 
of  a  very  porous  mass,  which  was  afterwards  filled  by  infiltra- 
tion with  carbonate  of  lime.  I  know  of  no  true  serpentine  so 
connected  with  sedimentary  rocks  as  to  give  a  clue  to  its  age, 
excepting  that  associated  with  the  waterlime  near  Syracuse. 
In  St.  Lawrence  county,  iron  ore  and  serpentine  are  somewhat 
blended  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  As  it  occurs  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  our 
rocks.    The  specific  gravity  of  this  mineral  is  2*55. 

Serpentine  is  a  hydrous  bisilicate  of  magnesia.  It  is  com- 
posed of 


SUica, 

41*89 

Magnesia, 

40-24 

Oxide  of  iron, 

3-38 

Water, 

15-20 
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Serpentine,  though  it  can  not  be  regarded  in  itself  as  rick 
in  ores,  yet  it  is  often  associated  with,  or  rather  in  near  con- 
tiguity to  a  great  variety  of  minerals.  Chromic  iron  is  one  of 
its  most  constant  associates,  and  occasionally  magnetic  iroQ 
traverses  it  in  veins,  as  at  Troy,  Vt,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  rich  in  copper.  In  St  Lawrence  county,  N.  T^ 
all  the  beds  and  veins  of  specular  iron  are  contiguous  to  serpea- 
tine,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  large  rocks  of  magnetic 
iron  in  the  Adirondack,  in  Essex  county. 

At  the  well  known  Parrish  mine  in  St  Lawrence  county,  N. 
Y.,  the  serpentine  is  protruded  beneath  the  gneiss  and  specoltr 

Fig.  13. 


iron,  as  represented  in  fig.  13,  thus:  a  a  is  a  mass  of  ore,  rather 
silicious,  b  an  adit  in  the  mass  of  ore,  c  protruded  serpentine, 
d  gneiss,  and  e  e  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  serpentine  in  this 
instance,  seems  to  have  been  the  rock  of  eruption  which  elevated 
and  broke  up  the  sandstone.  So  also  in  a  contiguous  vein 
known  as  the  Kearney  ore  bed,  a  similar  dislocation  is  known. 
Near  Theresa  the  relations  of  the  rocks  are  the  same,  of  which 
fig.  15  is  a  section:  a  serpentine,  b  b  specular  iron  ore.  In- 
stances of  the  same  kind  and  character  might  be  multiplied. 
Fig.  14.  Fig.    14. — Limestone    intermixed 

with  serpentine,  appears  in  the  gneiss 
on  the   east   side   of  the  harbor  at 
Whitehall.     It  has  disturbed  the  su- 
perincumbent Potsdam  sandstone. 
The  facts  revealed  by  the  relations  of  the  associated  rocks, 
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support  the  Tiew  that  surpentine  is  truly  an 
eruptive  rock,  and  belougs  to  the  same  class 
as  granite  and  sienite.  This  view  is  also 
sustained  by  its  distribution  and  mode  of  its 
occurrence,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  spoken 
oil  Its  distribution  is  more  or  less  in  belts 
or  lines,  whose  directions  are  well  indicated 
when  we  compare  the  position  and  relations 
of  the  masses  at  distant  points.  This  will 
appear  on  comparison  of  the  distribution  of 
the  rock  along  the  Green  Mountain  range. 
Beginning  at  the  extreme  northern  boundary 
of  Vermont,  in  the  township  of  Troy,  and  fol- 
lowing its  range  south,  we  shall  find  its 
masses  distributed  along  a  north  and  south 
line^  From  Troy  it  extends  into  Canada 
East,  but  southerly  it  is  met  with  at  Lowell, 
Newfaae,  Vt.,  Windsor,  Middlefield,  Chester, 
Blandford,  Mass.,  and  finally  on  nearly  the 
same  rai^e  as  the  Mtlford  and  New  Haven 
quarries  in  Connecticut.  The  serpentine  of 
this  belt  is  alike.  That  of  Milford  and  New 
Haven  is  more  calcareous,  and  its  colors  are 
lighter  and  more  blended  with  yellows  than  at 
the  northern  localities.  The  belt  is  also 
chromiferous,  and  more  or  less  ferriferous.  If 
the  Qreen  mountains  should  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  AUeganies,  we  shall  find  the  serpentine  arranged 
in  a  northeast  and  southwest  line,  forming  a  belt  of  this  rock 
along  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  this  rai^e  of  mountains,  as 
far  south  as  Geoi^ia.  It  is  coextensive  with  the  Blue  ridge, 
and  is  chromiferous  through  its  entire  extent. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fields  of  serpentine  associated 

with  the  pyrocrystalline  limestone  of  Warren,  Essex,  Jefferson, 

Sl  Lawrence  and  Orange  counties,  N.  ¥.;  to  which  may  be 

added  that  of  the  district  of  Johnstown  in  Canada  West.    These 
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'tiiicricrj  cr  i«^ta  :f  ^ssz^Biiiiut  *uSs  irm,  dot  wU^  Uags 
v>  ^  Greoi  'ir  ficrsiiik  Mumcam  ant  AZLeeanj  raagcsL  Pf* 
roTMiMias.  axxLCoiV.Lea  and  rrscfute-zre  eammaa  to  dK  fionier, 
but  t«;t  rarit  ia.  the  larsa;  diat  is  xi  duy  occw  ia  ptULumitf, 
th«j  belixie  rather  tc  other  r>>dcs^  aad  m^t  to  the  serpentiiiei 
The  lilkioiia  zisenls,  u  chaliMGcr.  cnrrnprase  and  agatc% 
are  a«rxxated  wvx.  the  icrmef  ranees,  to  wUch  mar  be  afkkd 
from  the  magr>efian  zoinerals,  schiEo'  ^^ar.  In  Maine,  Dr. 
J^claotk  m«&ticcs  oclj  one  kcalitr  of  serpentine,  that  erf*  Deer 
island,  which  seems  to  ha^e  been  erupted  through  granitei 
This  mass  maj  he  connected  with  that  of  the  Grand  Menan, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Maine  and  Nora  Scotia. 

Serpentine  is  extensi Tel j  developed  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland.  I  may  cite  the  serpentine  rock  of  the  Pine  Bar- 
ren range.  It  extends  from  East  Nottingham  into  Maryland, 
after  crossing  the  Northeast  creek.  It  contains  chrome  ore.  It 
belongs  to  the  Chester  and  Lancaster  county  belt  It  contains 
also  silicate  of  magnesia,  a  mineral  which  is  worth  some  three 
or  four  dollars  per  ton.  This  belt  continues  onward  west  by 
south  into  Harford  county,  Maryland,  crossing  the  Susquehanna 
near  Fraser's  Point.  The  belt  is  prolonged  to  the  southwest, 
embracing  the  Bare  hills  near  Baltimore.  Its  continuity  is 
interrupted  in  many  places,  still  the  belt  extends  through  Penn- 
sylvania into  New  Jersey  in  the  direction  of  Easton,  North- 
ampton county.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  serpentine,  though 
it  forms  by  itself  bills  of  a  moderate  elevation,  yet  does  not 
Hpjx^ar  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Appalachians.  It  is  highly 
chronuf(»rous  through  Maryland.  In  North  Carolina,  in  those 
count irs  which  arc  adjacent  to  Virginia,  it  is  not  so  common 
nN  in  the  more  northern  states.  It  reappears,  however,  in  great 
forre  in  \\\v  southwest,  particularly  in  Franklin,  Macon,  and 
(■htTokiT  roinities.  The  same  belt  extends  into  Georgia.  Of 
this  rork,  thru,  it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Canada  to 
(irorgia  in  a  bolt  which  skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hoosick 
and  Appnhichian  chains.  In  the  Appalachians  its  direction  is 
nrarly  northeast  and  southwest;  in  the  Hoosick  range  nearly 
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north  and  south.  The  external  characters  are  very  uniform 
through  the  whole  distance,  and  it  is  very  constantly  associated 
with  certain  minerals.  These  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Certain  minerals,  too,  are  as  constantly  absent,  as  galena,  the 
sttlphurets  of  copper,  iron,  molybdena,  and  zinc 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  range  of  serpentine  in  this  country, 
it  occurs  so  rarely  among  the  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin  that 
its  age,  even  approximately,  is  left  undetermined,  in  which 
respect  it  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  granites.  In  St 
Lawrence  and  Jefferson  counties.  New  York,  the  serpentine  has 
evidently  disturbed  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  numerous  places, 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  both  the  serpentine  and 
pyrocrystalline  limestones  were  erupted  subsequent  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Silurian  epoch.  There  is  another  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  serpentine  of  a  still  later  date:  it  is  near 
the  epoch  of  the  consolidation  of  the  waterlimes.  The  locality 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county,  New  York. 
Here  it  is  evidently  a  serpentine  of  contact,  or  a  metamorphic 
serpentine.  Those  magnesi'an  rocks  are  altered  or  changed 
into  serpentine  by  proximity  with  some  eruptive  rock.  The 
changes  are  variable.  Some  portions  of  the  rock  are  perfect 
serpentines,  passii^  into  masses  which  are  only  slightly 
altered;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  change  has  been  still  greater, 
as  appears  from  the  production  of  mica,  forming  a  mass  some- 
what similar  to  granite.  These  altered  rocks  are  confined  to  a 
small  area.  Like  granite,  therefore,  it  appears  that  serpentine 
has  been  the  product  of  different  periods,  and  to  have  been  the 
product  of  agencies  which  have  operated  in  a  manqer  similar 
to  those  which  gave  origin  to  granitic  compounds.  But  it 
appears  that  it  is  possible  only  in  a  few  instances  to  determine 
the  time  of  its  eruption,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  rarely 
connected  in  this  country  with  rocks  of  a  determined  epoch. 
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4.v:  J>*ii  v, -i.wri.  J:  iiii-jini-rs  "it  ll:i.es::ze  anc  serpen- 
tir**^,  ">:  :ii:  c^v.::,  sjii  zl^-:  zk  z^iLW  iir.iz^ uisLed  rrcmihc 

'Jo;.v  i.v:  t:-fr  'i5T-*:rT  vi^i -;::;»  ::"  :  -irtz.  we  zi^v  c  c^erve  that 
it  j«>  ■-:..] k«:  *«:rpeLti:*e  iii  i'^  aS5Cc:a:ici.^:  s::!!.  as  a  mass,  and 
ifj  itr;  posJMori,  it  agrees  with  scrptLiine.     It  is  net  generally 

U'fjH;<:i<j«;rii»;  iak#:s  a  vfcrv  cTooci  pvlisLj  but  less  so  than  ser- 
li'-ntinfr.  Its  U'.xViTf:  ami  giain  is  even,  and  being  easily 
Mftouii^hif  irfipecially  that  part  of  the  rock  which  has   been 
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exposed  to  the  weather,  it  has  been  cut  into  a  yariety  of  useful 
articles,  as  candlesticks,  inkstands,  &c.  The  fonn  of  the  crys- 
tal can  not  be  distinguished  from  pyroxene,  but  the  faces  being 
too  dull  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  reflecting  geniometer,  it  may 
still  differ  from  it  in  its  dimensions. 

As  a  mineral,  it  was  r^arded  by  the  late  Prof.  L.  C.  Beck 
as  a  mixed  mineral,  consisting  of  steatite  and  pyroxene.  This 
view  is  apparently  sustained  by  Beudant,  who  obtained  from 
Sahla  steatitic  pyroxene  swhich  retained  the  form  and  cleavage 
of  pyroxene.  But  contrary  to  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  said 
that  Ihe  mineral  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  at  least  as  much  so 
as  serpentine,  limestone,  or  any  other  mineral  or  rock  usually 
regarded  as  simple.  No  foreign  matter  can  be  detected  by  the 
microscope,  either  in  the  form  of  plates,  amorphous  or  crystal- 
line grains.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  hornblende  and  pyrox- 
ene combined  in  distinct  crystalline  particles,  which  together 
make  up  a  crystal  of  the  form  of  pyroxene.  In  this  case  the 
mixed  .nature  of  the  mineral  is  evident  to  the  senses,  and  it  is 
as  easy  to  refer  each  to  the  proper  species,  as  it  is  the  particles 
composing  a  mass  of  granite.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
assume  a  mineral  to  be  mixed  of  two  or  more  minerals  in  the 
absence  of  all  external  evidence.  There  is  no  objection,  how- 
ever, to  receiving  this  mass  into  our  list  of  rocks,  although  it 
may  be  found  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  part  of 
New  York. 

OCTAHEDRAL  AND  RHOMBOHEDRAL  IRON  ROCK. 

^  67.  The  largest  bodies  of  magnetic  or  octahedral  iron  ore 
known  in  this  country  are  subordinate  to  the  hypersthene  rock 
in  the  Adirondack  grpup  of  mountains  in  the  western  part  of 
Essex  county.  New  York.  The  iron  rock  has  a  jointed  struc- 
ture, or  it  is  traversed  by  divisional  planes  which  bound  large 
tabular  masses.  It  is  interlaminated  with  masses  of  this  rock, 
and  in  some  instances  seems  to  disappear  beneath  it.  At 
Adirondack  one  of  the  bodies  of  iron  ore  is  between  700  and 
800  feet  thick.    It  disappears  beneath  the  rock,  and  its  actual 
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limits  are  anknowii.  The  decree  of  oxidation  of  the  put 
cles  composing  the  masses  of  this  ore  seem  to  be  mieqaal,  ii 
hence  there  is  more  difieoltr  than  nsoal  attendicg  its  reductia 

This  species  of  iron  in  northern  New  YortL,  tlie  ffighland 
and  New  Jersey*,  is  asssociated  with  qnartz,  hcvnblende,  an 
feldspar;  and  two  Terr  extensive  bodies  of  ore  are  lAtermixi 
almost  exclusivelj  with  ph>sphate  of  lime.  But  the  magoeti 
oxide  is  usuallj  grouped  with  one  of  the  three  first  namc^ 
Quartz  is  the  most  favorable  rock  for  redaction,  in  an  econc 
mical  point  of  view.  The  specific  gravity  of  octahedral  iron  i 
5r09;  the  rocks  which  are  grouped  with  it  scarcely  exceed  3*0C 
If,  then,  these  minerab  were  fused  together,  the  iron,  from  it 
greater  specific  gravity,  would  sink  through  the  molten  mass 
and  be  fountl  at  a  lower  level.  In  the  majority  of  mines  of  thii 
ore,  the  leanest  part  is  at  the  surface.  Particles  of  ore  an 
scattered  sparsely  through  the  rock  at  the  outcrop  of  the  vein: 
but  at  the  depth  of  twent}'  feet,  and  perhaps  less  than  twenty, 
there  is  a  perceptible  increase  of  metal.  The  gravity  of  the 
iron  ores  may  therefore  explain  the  fact  of  their  comparative 
absence  as  a  rock  at  the  surface;  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  from  this  and  other  facts,  that  the  veins  of  ore  are  con- 
nected with  much  larger  masses  beneath  than  any  which  have 
found  their  way  to  the  surface.  Serpentine  is  very  common 
among  the  beds  and  veins  of  this  ore  in  northern  New  York. 
It  is  not  in  large  masses,  neither  have  I  always  found  it  in  the 
beds  of  octahedral  iron.  It  also  accompanies  the  specular  oxide 
of  iron  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York. 

The  great  extent  of  iron  ores  of  these  two  species,  the  mag- 
netic and  specular  oxides  of  iron,  seem  to  require  that,  in  this 
country  at  least,  they  should  be  embraced  in  the  rocks.  They 
have  hitherto  been  described  as  minerals  only;  but  as  they 
occur  in  mountain  masses,  occupying  positions  analogous  to 
to  serpentines,  limestones,  and  granites,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  ranking  them  with  the  subordinate  rocks  of  the  globe. 

Magnetic  iron  occurs  in  masses  and  veins.  In  the  hypersthene 
rock  it  is  in  masses  subordinate  to  that  rock,  while  in  the  gneiss 
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of  Essex  and  Orange  counties,  New  York,  it  is  in  veins.  The 
magnetic  iron  district  of  New  York  begins  just  north  of  the 
Talley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  occui*s  in  all  the  counties  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  the  veins  themselves  occurring  in  subordinate 
or  smaller  districts;  or,  in  other  words,  veins  of  this  ore  appear 
to  cluster  together  in  certain  areas,  as  it  is  rare  that  a  single 
vein  is  found  occupying  a  district:  where  one  vein  is  found,  it 
is  usual  to  find  several  running  in  parallel  lines.  The  specular 
ore  occupies  two  or  more  districts  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Law- 
rence counties.  These  are  usually  associated  with  serpentine 
or  pyrocrystalline  limestone.  Magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores 
are  composed  of 

Hagnetie  ozid«.  Specalar  ozid«. 

Oxygen,  28*21  30*66 

Metallic  iron,  71*79  69*34 

Both  species  are  variable  in  composition  from  foreign  mat- 
ter, particularly  quartz.  The  special  relations  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  iron  ore  will  be  given  in  the  part  relating  to  mining. 

I  have  given  the  direction  of  the  ranges  or  belts  of  the  pyro- 
crystalline limestone  and  serpentine;  and  it  is  discovered  that 
these  two  rocks  skirt  the  eastern  base  of  the  Appalachians 
through  their  entire  length  from  northeast  to  southwest  The 
same  fact  may  be  stated  respecting  the  range  of  the  octahedral 
iron  in  Orange  county,  adjacent  to  the  Highlands.  Among 
this  cluster  of  mines  I  may  enumerate  some  seven  or  eight 
extensive  formations,  among  which  are  the  Long,  Rich,  Forchee, 
and  Wilkes  mines.  The  formation  which  carries  the  magnetic 
iron  passes  into  and  through  the  state  of  New  Jersey  from  the 
Sterling  mines  to  those  of  Pompton,  of  which  there  are  some  three 
or  four  veins  which  are  included  in  a  gneiss  abounding  in  horn- 
blende— a  rock  which  is  quite  massive,  and  is  sometimes  called, 
from  its  resemblance  to  granite,  a  gneissoid  granite.  A  cluster 
of  many  veins  are  known,  and  have  been  worked,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dover.  This  seems  to  be  a  distinct  belt,  and  pursues 
a  southwesterly  course  towards  the  Delaware.  A  parallel 
belt  more  westerly  is  also  known,  and  which  embraces  the  zinc- 
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iron  ores  which  lie  in  a  line,  passing  Teiy  nearly  through  the 
range  of  Scon's  mountain  towards  Phillipsborgy  opposite  to 
EastcHiy  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Delaware.  The  belts  of 
iron  ore  which  pass  from  the  southern  Highlamfa  of  New  Tori[ 
through  New  Jersey  into  PennsylTaniay  might  be  described 
more  particularly,  and  as  running  in  at  least  three  paialkl 
belts.  But  it  is  my  object  at  this  time  to  speak  generally  of 
the  relation  of  this  ore  or  rock  to  the  low  ranges  of  moiintaiiii 
chains,  which  may  be  called  outliers  of  the  Appalachians,  and 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute  one  great  belt  of  iroa  rock 
coextensive  with  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Atlantic 
slope. 

The  magnetic  ores  of  Pennsylvania  are  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  They  are  quite  limited  in  extent 
when  compared  with  the  great  development  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  few  veins  which  do  occur,  however,  lie  in 
the  same  ranges  as  those  of  the  states  just  named.  Thus  in 
Burke  county  there  are  several  parallel  veins  at  mount  Pleasant 
At  Durham,  on  the  Delaware,  is  another  district  of  this  ore. 

In  Virginia,  the  ores  of  iron  are  abundant  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  extending  from  a  little  south  of  Fredericks- 
burg to  Carolina;  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  most  of  the 
beds  and  veins  have  been  changed  into  the  hydrous  brown 
oxides.  They  occupy  the  same  relative  position  as  the  mag- 
netic ores.  A  southwest  range,  however,  of  magnetic  ores 
passes  through  Buckingham,  Patrick,  and  Franklin  counties, 
following  closely  the  Blue  ridge  in  its  southwestern  pro- 
longation. 

In  North  Carolina  the  iron  ores,  skirting  the  subordinate 
ranges  of  the  Blue  ridge,  are  equally  abundant;  but  they  follow 
two  or  three  lines,  one  of  which  passes  through  Granville, 
Orange,  Guilford,  and  Chatham  counties;  another  west  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  through  Ash,  Yancey,  and  Buncombe  and  Cherokee 
into  Georgia.  The  condition  of  the  ores,  however,  is  much 
the  same  as  in  Virginia,  the  magnetic  having  been  changed  to 
the  hydrous  brown  oxide.     From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that 
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all  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  lies  east  of  and  updh 
the  Appalachians^  is  supplied  most  abundantly  with  this  valua- 
ble ore  of  iron.  It  skirts  this  great  range  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles;  and  though  not  by  any  means  continuous,  still  it 
occurs  at  convenient  intervals,  and  at  such  points  as  can  not 
fail  to  supply  the  wants  of  over  six  millions  of  inhabitants. 

OF  THE  LAMINATED  PTROCRYSTALLINE  ROCKS. 

^  68.  Lamination  and  cleavage  planes.  Much  has  been  said 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  efficient  cause  which  has  operated 
in  the  production  of  planes  of  lamination,  or  planes  of  cleav- 
age. A  phenomenon  which  is  universal,  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  local  influences.  Local  influences  are  adjurants,  but  not  the 
efficients  of  change.  The  wide-spread  derivative  matter,  on 
the  ocean's  bottom,  consisting  of  fine  sand,  clays  and  lime, 
mingled  together,  are  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  mingled 
together  without  order.  But  it  is  found  that  slates  which  are 
the  results  of  such  mixtures,  have  undergone,  in  process  of  time, 
very  great  changes.  But  the  rocks  referred  to  slates,  difler 
much  in  the  amount  of  change  which  they  have  suffered. 
Some  are  hard  and  ringing,  others  soft  and  fragile.  Those  which 
belong  to  the  first,  do  not  usually  occupy  their  original  position, 
but  they  are  inclined,  and  appear  to  have  bec'n  acted  upon  by 
mechanical  forces,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  latter. 
Pressure,  therefore,  must  be  recognized  as  a  force  which  has 
had  something  to  do  in  converting  them  into  hard  and  firm 
slates,  and  in  developing  the  peculiar  structures  of  slaty  masses. 
But  pressure  is  an  adjurant  to  an  efficient  cause,  and  this  effi- 
cient cause  must  be  referred  to  some  of  the  essential  properties 
of  matter  or  to  original  endowments.  This  original  endowment 
is  probably  crystallization.  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  property  before.  I  have  also  employed  the  terra,  molecu- 
lar force,  a  term  which  I  have  used  where  the  result  is  the 
formation  of  spheroids,  or  rather  nodular  masses,  while  crystal- 
lization produces  parallelograms  upon  a  large  scale.    In  the 

formation  of  the  planes  of  parallelograms,  pressure  ai^s  the 
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c£:-j<at  5:r:«  tj  zr.3^j^  -31^  M.tjcie»  Bar  to  cack  olha. 
PreaK-**  -LZ-Ljiei  "rr  rii?  3:r».  2*  iascScS^i  to  develop  plana 
oc  227  ki^ 

Tbt  i?t:tni:':>:iL  :c  tir*  riaaes  ot  ckarace  or  l««m«tioa,  kv 
beet  ^ri~:c:'!^  zj  Przt  H.  El  Rc<k«:v  to  an  dectro-gahvk 
cc  e.*i:tr:--.ie^nil  ^^^tc^ry.  Yzs^  12  bt  sere,  Don  be  legmled 
as  cc*  c£  -Ji-r  iz-T*rsL  r::«r::«  ci  cancr.  or  a  force  made 
iKsiil-e  :ir:c;ii  :i^  =isci^=i  -re  rLirc.  The  theoretical  ei- 
planaiicc  L§  ::c:i<Sei  :-  '^x  scr{>::«nicc  ihat  the  slate  planeiy 
after  ir:Tzzi,  ^z^  ^*r-7r.i:cJT  bcz  Hfi  coid.  aad  hence  are  tke 
ee&^r«:ers  ::'  iz,  clertri^  iviv^z-  azak-goos  to  that  of  the 
iLefCiPC-^lectric  rilr.  h  is  ci£cul*.  hoverer .  to  undeistand  hem 
these  arrasgemefis  cperate  in  the  production  of  planes;  moir- 
OTer.  i:  recTiires  :re  preextstence  of  pianes  of  some  kind, 
in  order  iL«:  lie  analc^ries  znav  be  z^ade  oat.  It  seans, 
that  in  th.U  explanation  the  ezec:  prciCfded  the  cao<e.  If 
each  molecule  o:  matter  has  pclarity.  all  we  hare  to  do  to  secnre 
a  svmznetrical  arrar.?ec:en:  is.  to  brin^  the  particles  composing 
a  rook  withiD  the  sphere  ox  each  ether's  attraction.  Adjust- 
ments will  then  take  place.  Compression  or  pressure  operates 
in  this  wav. 

The  existence  of  planes  of  lamication  or  cleavage  in  gneiss, 
mica  slate.  e:c.»  receives  an  explanation  at  least  partly  from 
the  forego ina:  principles.  The  trdicieat  cause  may  be  stated  in 
different  words.  We  may  recL>::nize  the  polariiy  of  the  mole- 
cules of  matter,  or  we  rr.av  use  the  word  crvstallizatioD,  and  in 
some  cases  molecular  forces;  for  in  the  use  of  the  latter  term,  it 
seems  we  recognize  a  greater  change  of  the  particles  in  space, 
even  entire  strata  are  formed  by  this  force.  Concretions,  too, 
are  gathered  or  formed  from  similar  panicles,  and  from  com- 
paratively wide  spaces;  where  the  matter  is  insufficient  to 
form  a  stratum,  lor  in  the  mass  of  mud  which  ultimately  forms 
slate,  the  lime  and  silex  were  intermingled  without  order; 
but  now  we  find  the  lime  in  nodular  bands,  or  distinct  nodules, 
an  in  septaria,  which  could  not  have  been  in  that  state  in  the 
original  deposition.     We  call  it  then  a  concretionary  or  mole- 
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cnlar  force  ftom  the  effecUi  produced;  it  is  a  modified  crystal- 
line force. 

Id  sandstones  and  limestones  molecular  movements  often 
obliterate  the  planes  of  Etratification  or  deposition.  These 
movements  result  in  the  formation  of  spheroids,  or  the  forms 
represented  in  fig.  17;  a  general  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  molecular  movement,  which  may  be  obserred  in  many  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and  also  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  as  serpen- 
tine. 

Fig.  17. 


We  may  rect^nize,  too,  in  this  phenomenon,  one  of  the  efficient 
causes  of  metamorphism,  a  cause  which  whenever  the  spaces 
between  the  particles  of  a  mass  are  charged  with  water,  or 
possess  from  any  other  cause  a  partial  fluidity,  is  free  to  operate. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  the  essential  properties  of 
matter  as  efficient  causes  of  change  in  rocks,  it  seems  to  me 
has  not  been  perceived,  and  hence  has  not  been  investigated  so 
fully  as  it  .sfaould  be.  Having  stated  the  foregoing  views  re- 
specting cleavage  planes  or  lamination,  1  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  characters  of  the  laminated  rocks,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &.c 

§  69.  Gneiss.  The  rocks  of  this  class,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  globe  tbey  occur,  are  all  alike  and  undistinguisbable.  A 
mass  of  gneiss  from  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  can  not  be  distin- 
guished from  a  mass  from  the  Alleghanies.  The  mica  slate  of 
the  Alleghanies  differs,  in  no  respect,  from  the  mica  slate  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  same  remarks  may  be  extended  to 
granite,  sienite,  and  indeed  to  all  the  eruptive  rocks.  Fire  has 
left  the  same  impress  upon  all  of  them,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
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'At/,f.t*  uk\h  ':. .-::.  ■.onvcre-:  in::-  cr.ri>>  -iiiti  miji  >  ito,  or  horn- 
\ti»:u*U:  r/.tc.  It  i*  trj*:  rocki  are  cliertu.  Chalk  has  been 
t\ti%u'j*A  i.'i-o  a  harfi  c.ni<tallin»:-  marble,  bu:  the  area  ovtr  which 
fhi*.  '.h;>r//<:  ^>-:i  b'r  tfa';»<i.  is  (juii^tr  liL-iiltvi.  Clav.  ic-o,  has  been 
\f'nVi't\,  'AtA  ntA*:i  that  proce^  hab  btcouie  haid^  and  drm  enough 
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to  ring  like  metal  when  struck  with  a  hard  body^  but  it  has 
not  become  gneiss  or  hornblende.  The  extent  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual rocks  under  consideration,  together  with  their  identity 
of  structure  the  world  over,  is  to  say  the  least,  indicative  ot 
their  early  consolidation,  and  that  it  took  place  at  a  period 
when  water  existed  only  in  a  vaporous  state. 

These  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived,  apply  to  this  country. 
The  metamorphic  gneiss  of  the  Alps  is  admitted  by  eminent 
geologists.  It  is,  of  coarse,  local,  and  we  can  not  set  bounds 
to  extent  of  local  changes.  Still  the  metamorphic  gneiss  of 
the  Alps  originating  in  oolite  and  eocine  rocks,  must  furnish 
by  analysis,  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  their  elements  from 
that  which  exists  in  our  normal  gneiss  or  mica  slate.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  a  parallel  structure  of  Itself  is  no  evidence  that 
the  rock  was  a  sediment  I  pointed  out,  in  my  New  York  Geo- 
logical Reports,  that  the  porphyry  of  lake  Champlain  was 
laminated,  and  described  it  as  stratified  rock,  notwithstanding 
the  indubitable  evidence  it  furnishes  at  the  locality,  that  it 
was  erupted  from  fissures  in  the  shales  of  the  Hudson  River 
group.  Darwin  describes  an  eruptive  red  granite  of  Chili, 
which  exhibits  a  decided  parallel  structure  in  many  of  its  parts. 
The  gneiss  of  Bahia,  according  to  the  same  author,  contains 
regular  fragments  of  hornblende;  hence  gneiss  may  be  regarded 
as  a  pyrocrystalline  or  eruptive  rock,  at  many  localities.  We 
should  subject  the  question  of  metamorphism  to  two  tests:  1. 
Proximity  to  agencies  competent  to  effect  the  change  observed. 
2.  The  continuity  of  the  changed  to  the  unchanged  mass. 

The  only  proof,  therefore,  which  we  can  obtain,  of  meta- 
morphism, is  in  the  local  change  which  may  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  part  of  the  rock.  There  will  then  be  gradations, 
which  may  be  traceable  from  zones  of  the  greatest  to  zones  of 
the  least  change.  We  may  trace  the  harder,  ringing,  reddened, 
or  whitened  mass,  to  those  parts  which  retain  their  original 
properties.  Beyond  this  we  can  not  go.  To  this  extent  it  is 
useful  to  admit  the  metamorphic  theory. 

Gneiss  is  somewhat  variable  in  structure  and  composition. 
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Ir:  srxrzrt ::  srrrracstes  ^nnhe  in  maar  districts  in  the  United 
Sca:e&.  Li  o:-=.r«ns<t>:-:i  :i«  cJca  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  re- 
f  :2c«d  by  LzrLi'.tooi.  aad  a  part  of  the  feldspar  of  the  rod; 
crystallized  in  l&rge  particles.  We  have  then  the  granitoid 
gnf  !<$.  ho.-r: = Ir*  i: :  and  pzrr kyriuc  gneiss.  If  mica  abounds  in 
i:.  i:  is  tl'^^z  <^:d  'o  r<&  schissose  or  micaceous  gneiss;  or  if 
c-anz,  c -2r'^:'5-e  ^z-eiss^  Ties*  terms  are  employed  to  ecprai 
i:s  s:r-v:.;:e  ::  c:~r*>*i:::o  i-  any  observed  locality.  Gneis 
paj^ie^  ir.::  ni.i  *li:c  :y  :Le  ::«ss  of  iis  feldspar. 

The  fcrejrirj:  v:L<..>rri:i>a<  seem  to  establish  the  doctrine 
that  srneis^.  mic^  y.^'r.  L.vLblende  and  talcose  slate  are  really 
coQ!e;-rora:ie?:^«  ::r-i:ioa5.  Thev  are  so  blended  in  all  the 
cis:ric:s  of  •:--.-  c-iiiiztj.  ihat  ii  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pcissiblr.  to  ce£ne  ihcir  rouadaries.  Even  in  the  talcose  slate 
of  the  iTold  region,  gneiss  frequently  appears  in  wide  areasL 

I  shall  no:  a::err;r*i.  therefore,  to  cive  the  boundaries  or  eztert 
oi  either  of  the  foreeoinff  rocks,  being  content  with  pointing 
out  the  recions  they  occupy  in  common. 

^  70.  .Vicj  .</i:.V.  This  rock  consists  of  mica  and  quartz. 
The  laminff  are  thinner  than  those  of  gneiss,  and  it  has  more 
ini^w  in  its  coii::v'>":i.^n.  The  feldspar,  when  it  occurs  in  this 
rook,  is  i:i  'ihe  loria  oi  seams  or  segregation,  intermixed  with 
ii  ooarsiT  ir.ica  than  that  which  composes  the  body  of  the  rock. 
The  quart;^  is  srray,  the  mica  usually  black,  and  the  particles 
of  \>o\\\  aro  line. 

Numerous  varieties  misrht  be  pointed  out,  which  are  due  to 
variable  proportions  of  quartz  and  mica,  or  to  the  thickness  of 
the  laminae  or  to  the  intermixture  of  other  minerals,  as  horn- 
bliMulo  or  talc.  Tliose  varieties  are  not  so  important  as  to 
rrquire  lielailcd  descriptions.  It  is  sutbcienl  that  the  student 
should  know  that  mica  slate  passes  lithologically  into  other 
locks  without  chanirinjx  niatcrially  it§  structure. 

§  7  1.  Ttilcosc  slate.  It  is  composed  of  talc  and  quartz.  Its 
huniiur  arc  thinner  than  those  of  mica  slate.     Its  color  is  gray, 

II  nd  its  iusli  r  is  more  silken  than  mica  slate.  Its  lam  ins  are 
untluluting,  curled,  or  crisped.     Its  texture  is  fine^  and  its  feel 
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soft.  Varieties  occur  in  which  the  quartz  is  the  principal 
mineral,  and  its  structure  then  re«embles  a  fine-graiued  sand- 
stone. On  the  other  hand,  when  talc  predominates  it  becomes 
steatitic  or  a  perfect  steatite.  Mixed  largely  with  scales  of 
mica,  it  becomes  a  talco-micaceous  slate.  Like  other  rocks 
of  this  epoch,  it  passes  into  one  or  the  other  mineralogi- 
cal  mass,  with  the  necessary  exchange  or  substitution  of  the 
mineral  which  characterizes  them.  It  is  associated  with  horn- 
blende rather  than  mica  slate. 

^  72.  Hornblende  rock.  Its  color  is  green,  light  green,  or 
blackish  green,  and  its  composition  is  either  an  unmixed  horn- 
blende, or  else  it  is  mixed  with  feldspar  and  quart;},  the  parti- 
cles of  each  being  arranged  in  parallel  bands.  In  this  last 
particular  it  differs  from  sienite.  Hornblende  is  exceedingly 
tough,  and  the  mineral  is  always  crystalline.  The  crystals  are 
interlaced  with  each  other.  Its  composition  is  variable.  It 
preserves,  however,  a  great  uniformity  of  character  when  asso- 
ciated with  other  laminated  pyrocrystalline  rocks;  it  is  more 
variable  in  a  trapean  region. 

The  laminated  pyrocrystalline  rocks  lie  in  proximity  to  each 
other.  It  is  rare  for  a  mountain  to  be  composed  exclusively  of 
one  of  these  rocks,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  hornblende  form  an  alternating  series,  in  which  they 
are  separated  by  short  distances  only.  On  the  sides  of  mountains, 
and  in  valleys,  their  planes  of  lamination  incline  steeply  to  the 
horizon,  while  perhaps  upon  the  crests  of  high  ridges  the 
lamins  are  nearly  horizontal.  This  seems  due  to  an  upward 
thrust,  by  which  the  upper  parts  of  the  rock  being  unsupported, 
fall  into  an  horizontal  position.  At  the  point  of  flexure  the 
mass  is  frequently  broken,  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  rock 
is  left  highly  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  the  broken  part  is 
nearly  prostrate.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  talcosc  slate  of 
Table  mountain  in  Burke  county.  North  Carolina  (fig.  19).  The 
body  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  strata  highly  inclined  to  the 
west,  but  the  summit  is  quite  flat.  The  porphyritic  gneiss  of 
the  Swannanoegap  of  the  Blue  ridge,  in  North  Carolina,  is 
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quite  fiat  upon  the  crest,  bat  quite  steep  at  the  base.  But  in 
the  xnouniains  cf  New  Englaad  the  larnins  are  steep  to  the 
summitSL  Probablv  diluTial  action  has  swept  oflT  those  flat- 
tened crests  which  exist  Id  the  southern  states. 

Tig.  19. 
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^  73.  ChJoriti  sJcit  is  a  gieen  fissile,  or  slaty  rock,  with  a  soft 
feel.  In  order  to  make  ou:  this  rock,  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize chlorite  Lniermixed  with  quart2«  and  a  structure  similar  to 
taloose  slaie.  It  may  contain  feldspar  and  mictf.  It  is  often 
kssociated  with  gneiss  and  other  schistose  rocks.  The  specific 
trravity  of  chlorite  is  2*72.     Its  composition  is  subjoined: 
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t  74.  Clci  sl.:ti\  This  rock  is  a  hardened  ^.lav  or  shale,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  tXctxdi::^  nssiie.  Its  colors  are  green, 
bluish  fifret-n,  an»l  rc\?dish  or  brown  and  purple.  The  red  colors 
are  variable.  fro:r»  a  pink  red  to  a  deep  brick  red.  The  lamins 
are  distinct. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  clav  slate  should  be  admitted  as  a 

m 

member  oMhe  pyrocr}"stallir.e  rix^ks.  I  should  not  regard  it  as 
an  eruptive  rock,  and  place  it  in  this  connection,  were  it  not 
generally  placed  among  the  primary  rocks,  and  were  it  not 
also  quite  common  in  proximity  with  veins  in  granite  in  North 
Carolina  and  other  places.     It  is«  however,  possible  that  this 
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variety  of  slate  rock,  >vhich  passes  for  clay  slate,  may  be  a 
variet)'  of  chlorite  slate.  Neither  the  mineralogist,  geologist,  or 
miner,  has  regarded  the  inquiries  relative  to  the  composition  of 
rocks,  veinstones,  &c.,  of  much  importance,  and  hence  they 
have  been  neglected. 

§  75.  Laminated  limestone  and  serpentine.  Where  limestone 
and  serpentine  are  associated  with  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  they 
exhibit  a  parallel  structure.  They  have  been  acted  upon  by 
forces  of  the  same  kind  and  nature.  We  are  not  obliged  to  adopt 
the  opinion  that  limestone  and  serpentine  are  metamorphic 
when  we  can  detect  a  parallel  structure.  The  facts  in  each 
particular  locality  must  speak  for  us.  For  a  full  notice  of  t&is 
rock  I  refer  the  reader  to  §  65,  the  serpentine  marbles. 

§  76.  (iuartzite.  I  apply  this  term  to  a  massive  rock  asso- 
ciated with  the  auriferous  slates.  It  is  smoke  gray,  light  or 
dark,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  hence  resembles 
flint  or  hornstone.  It  appears  to  be  a  simple  substance;  but  it 
becomes  white  by  weathering,  and  hence  it  is  probably  com- 
pound. The  quartzite  contains  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  may 
be  auriferous.  Some  varieties  are  agatized  coarsely.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  that  the  rocks  associated  with  it  are 
stratified,  and  hence  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  metamorphic 
products.  This  question  must  remain  open  for  further  ob- 
servation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PYROCRYSTALLINE  ROCKS. 

§  77.  The  pyrocrystalline  rocks  are  blended  and  interlami- 
nated  so  frequently  in  every  distri^ct  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  is  impracticable  at  present  to  trace  either  of  them  separately 
through  the  range  of  country  which  they  occupy.  The  White 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  mount  Ktaddin,  Maine;  Monad- 
nock,  New  Hampshire;  Hoosick  mountain  and  Black  mount- 
ain, and  the  culminating  point  of  the  Appalachians,  are  gneiss 
and  mica  slate.  Many  of  the  passes  over  the  Blue  ridge  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  are  talcose  slate;  Pilot  mountain 

in  Stokes,  and  Table  rock  in  Burke  counties,  are  talcose  slates; 

14 
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Vtj:  «cZ  :ii«n^  hn  hsectzsaei.  W7^  s^am  aad  bnrnlilemie  in  tbe 

'ri:izjTT.  A  jnnr  lifc  iz  j:ciJhj0  sifix  be  made  out  of  Hat 
Vhiy  of  mix  Trt'r>  -.ng  e:  cjSstb:  points  in  tbe  Union;  te 
h  »  ixLprsJiut  i:  sirv.  ^  I2ie  pnesest  time,  tbnt  tbere  exist 
an::p:rii.:  r*iikZt:is  ztsr^rifSL  txnr  Twro  dtscant  points.  At  the 
mzfsr,  ciiZSLLi  z*:*zirs  :c  yur  cz^uizr^  ibrse  rods  preserre  a  great 
SLZLiliJ-.tT  : :  irrurczre  ui£  :•:  rijcvse'.  vbidi  readefs  it  impoi- 
sdti;e  *:  reiT^rx-ii^  ry  jc«ciiziei  ibe  part  of  tbe  coantzy  thej 
rfroeaET-  Tixer  ir*  triTcrsiftc  tiso  !y  gTmnitic  Teins,  tbe  con- 
z»n5hi:x  :«:  -wii:!  €iiii:c:$  ererrwbcfe  tbe  same  variations. 
Trrer*  LTf  C2«cr?r:^  b:'«^pr«r.  is  viiicb  trap  is  much  moce 
^scrvOi^:  iLlt  ir  rcbe^:  &:»i  ibese  dliscricts  Aimisb  os  with  i 
£7^£:er  TisziZTt  fr:cL  ii*t  crrr.TTtna  character  of  tbe  oovutrj  at 
iAr£^  I  sliZ  joeik  zi  liie  j«mlxar  rocks  of  certain  districts 
vtren  I  LiTe   Cfticasrc  r:*  zikt  'cp  the  sobject  of  mines  and 

^  7S.  Trie  irsc  ste^tkc  coLbraoes  ibose  rocks  wbicb  are  sup- 
posed TC"  l£^e  beez:  er=j*:ed  ujv>aeii  &rjres  in  a  mdten  state, 
aai  :.-*  i.iTe  ixvlec  >z*ei'±  ib*  coean.  aixi  hezxre  I  have  deno- 
i::ir.i:t-i  U-tn.  fi.>^.^T^'7.f,  Tir  irre£:si^:i»es  aiLVj^daloids,  ba- 
Nil'^  rrirts  ini  ^o^Ti^T.e^,  ire  j:r.rrt'r.cr.deJ  ia  the  section. 
The  5kx":DL:  ><>::::-  tzi':ri:>t>  ti.'^^e  'srLich  have  been  erupted 
iVv^n:  criur?.  ii>i  LiTe  vxcievi  i-  the  orei.  air.  and  hence  I  have 
oallevi  :htni  ft-S/f^^*,  Tiev  eci'rrace  ihe  mcNiern  lavas,  of  all 
kinos:  :hr  vesicular  l^vi.  :':tsiiiia.  voiCasic  arks,  &c- 

1.  Suh"icn%f, — Tie  r:«ci»  cf  :Lis  section  are  lithologically 
the  same  as  ia  ali  pms  c:  :he  c'o?-  A  traveler  who  speaks 
of  trap  in  the  irretns:oae  or  basalis  o:  Ausrralia,  is  understood 
by  us  in  America.  Tne  iireensicnes  of  ihe  Hudson  river  scarcely 
differ  livm  those  of  Coaneciicz::  or  Nova  Scotia.  Greenstone 
is  massive,  vesicular,  ccluniaar.  and  porphyriiic-  The  first  is  a 
heavy  black  or  grayish  black  rock,  either  occupying  fissures  in 
other  rooks,  or  Ivini:  utx^a  iheai.  havin^r  been  forced  out  from 
beneath  in  a  molten  state,  aaii  in  a  condition  to  overflow  the 
region  adjacent  to  the  fisssures.     The  term  trap  seems  to  be  re- 
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stricted  to  that  form  of  greenstone  which  is  inclosed  ^rithin  the 
veins  of  a  fissure.     It  is  commonly  called  a  trap  dyke.     It  is  a 
stony  and  not  a  metalliferous  vein.    Fig.  20  represents  a  dyke 
Fig,  BO,        '  intersecting  two  parallel  veins  of 

granite.  The  forms  of  the  pyro- 
plastic  rocks  were  determined  by 
the  condition  under  which  they 
cooled.  We  can  not  always  de- 
termine now  what  that  condition 
was.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  slow  cooling  restores  to  the 
mass  the  common  characters  of 
a  rock,  free  from  vitrification.  So 
under  certain  circumstances  the  mass  separates  into  columns  of 
five  or  six  sides.  The  tendency  to  the  columnar  condition  is 
distinct,  while  the  columns  are  often  imperfect.  Their  terminal 
outline  is  visible,  but  the  adhesion  of  their  sidte  still  remains. 
The  columns  are  vertical,  as  at  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  or 
they  may  be  horizontal,  as  when  enclosed  between  the  walls  of 
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The  feldspar  is  rather  concretionary  than  crystallized.    The 
white  spots  are  frequently  quartz. 

§  81.     Trap  dykes  are  those  black  stony  masses  which  are 
interposed  between  the  walls  of  a  fissure.     For  a  limited  dis- 
tance they  pursue  a  straight  course.     The  fissure  is  perfectly 
Fig.  23.  defined,  and  the  filling  always  perfect. 

Where  more  than  one  dyke  intersects 
a  rock,  they  may  be  parallel,  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  23,  or  they  may  in- 
tersect each  other.  In  the  first  case 
the  dykes  are  probably  of  the  same 
age,  but  of  a  later  date  than  the  masses 
which  they  intersect.  The  rock  tra- 
versed by  these  dykes  is  hypersthene, 

a  A  mass  of  Pyrocrystalline         ,      n    .,  ,       i.      x 

Limestone,  6  of  Granite,  c  a  and  all   the  subordinate  masses   are 

which  may  be  traced  a  hun- 
dred yards. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SUBMARINE  PYROPLASTIC  ROCKS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§  82.  In  the  eastern  section  of  this  country  three  belts  of 
greenstone  are  well  known.  They  belong  to  the  eastern  or 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Green  or  Hoosick 
mountains,  and  are  coextensiye  with  them.  Two  of  these  belts 
are  parallel,  and  were  synchronously  erupted.  The  eastern  belt 
begins  in  Rhode  Island,  and  extends  entirely  across  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts  into  New  Hampshire.  The  belt  is  promi- 
nently exhibited  in  Weston,  Watham,  Lexington,  Woburn, 
Wrentham,  and  onwards  to  Ipswich  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
direction  of  this  belt,  upon  the  whole,  bears  to  the  eastward. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  a  distinct  belt  or  ledge,  but  a  broad  area 
in  which  these  eruptive  rocks  are  common.  It  is  intimately 
associated  with  sienite,  another  eruptive  rock  which  accompa- 
nies it  through  its  whole  route.  The  two  masses  form,  as  it 
were,  a  large  patdh  of  rocks,  encircling  in  part  Massachusetts 
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3P'.  *  Tiu-  *^.>g-  liftr  disTsmo.  mt  qob.  immmii^k  of  ^be  ctften 
•^rm^i  ■.  TV*'  c:£.is.  g^i:  2iJE'«  i»sniatf  hBvt  ^ises  cnpiied  at 
-fi*  *zz.  nr  r  -sstszTs^  xroaL  ntnttmn  ThfifL  It  Duj  be 
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«icri3fr  izr  >i:iL-^  u.  r  tsukrninr  SBL  l^tti^uaiiBeQs.  Its  dine* 
110:  ^-  Xi  11  -^'i.  sv-xiu.  ^^r  r  iiK  disaxTsec  'die  niss  beds  slong 
:>  .III:  a  ii:^*.!^  X  2r  niio.  maasr^i  anc  cdhnnziar.  Moonl 
r3 .  7  .tkt  41Z11  zii  '^uzr  7  :ia  a^  raxssniniras  auniesioes  in  tkis 
UhzT^  T.  iL^i^  :••  ."iilisL  tai  Tai  hat  ai  C  mmsisiran  lirer.  Tlie 
tm-^t  :irr  ll"  t-b:  c:  r— ^^g^rm**  i»r^aiiu»  t  lan  of  die  TaQcj  of 
u*t  iiucsai  r.""tc  J:  i*  vtiL  iar  "n.  iL  "Uie  smdiesii  put  of  the 
-i-kltf^ .  viie^t  j:  ^   i^iJif^  Hit  aaitfaaa.    TLis  jccalirr  miT  be 
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rrTii^Tit'C.  to  i.  T^u."ai-  rtcc*ssxiUi:ii3t  ic  trKw  1:  is  botli  co- 
.'imniij  LJit  nassL-i  "zixi  J  imiti:  :-.T2Scnn:«  ii»  promiiMiit 
iti-Tu-t  :c  "Uit  r.iz^i^  Tii^  lei:  3i*i'  It  ril»«c  "ie  Hndsao  rirer 
ivt:.':.  2:  L.r>:tt -Lr^  ii  isnuiiaiTf  u.  i.  pruzn  sjxxi^  cf  like  Sgb- 
-Liics.  :iu:  -  -»  :L-:'jai:rfi.  iiirnuri  Ntv  JesEx,  mod  mijbe 
".Th::-!-  "wm  i.  jt  V  -i.Tt:rri:io:c2N.  "urr'uzi.  Famsriraiua,  Vir- 
riL^i- N:.r-i  Lui  Souh.  Cirr-u^  ijii  la::  Gtwipau  It  is 
t^^:•. .L'fi  v.n  ni  tT-L*  ::'  Li'.'s^t  5Ci.":;s.  :r  ;:  r:£T  be  the 
:»:rz«Li_.  _i.x->iL^-i  L>  iiiL"^  ^  tTji.s^:-i  Hi:  ihe  coal  of 
N-L-j.  L  t:-_:.i  .j  .:  ii.i.:  irz.  .li^ti-  ::  lit  i^e  of  the  oolite 
.:  ir.fcf.  s^  :_Ls  zn-z:^  -  t^u-i'-i-  Ti-i*  ririCc  cc  trap  is  not 
■'.':•-: _:_-:>.^  lit  -bi.-.t  :i>:i^';t  11  lit  >ti:e5  I  Li^e  naizied.  It 
*:r.rZiZ£  lu : -ill  Nt-=^  ."rj^&ej  -  -tirlv  :^:Lur.-,::i2s  ridges,  the 
*rt^z^rz.  :sj-.5  ::  Tr-.i  !:►  ":irrffc*::z  New  Yjci  cirv  aai  NewarL 
It  piis^  ll::  F-riLJLSTlTiz^i,  ii.i  ::rz.s  rii^es  in  the  pennian 
or  viiii:  siiiii*::.'^.  i-:  is  z::nr  cri^civ-r-as  in  the  north- 
^.ix^tr-^  co-i.:l^,  ^rrtnzei  en  ie  lin^  c:  Burke,  MoQtgomeryy 
ax.d  C'r.*is:fcr  c-inties.     Tht  Ccneaeatr*  bills  are  trap. 

In  VjrziLia,upon  tike  same  bel:  01  sanusioae,  the  trap  ranges 
fietwe*:!!  fVtderickabure  and  Buckingham  county,  pursniz^  a 
t/j^iih'*rtM  dirtction  into  Rockingham  counts*.  North  Carolina. 


•  ht€  Prttideat  Uitcfacock'i  Miiwchnwtu  Geolcfical  Re^jotto. 
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It  continues  in  the  direction  to  the  Yadkin.  This  branch 
diverges  to  the  southwest.  Another  begins  near  Oxford,  Gran- 
ville county,  and  accompanies  the  trias  and  permian  into 
South  Carolina,  where  it  apparently  terminates  again  in  Ches- 
terfield district.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Permian  system 
of  sandstones  appear  in  Georgia,  about  halfway  betweed 
Savannah  and  Macon.  If  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
being  accompanied  by  this  belt  of  trap. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  formation  is  the  great  extent 
of  country  it  traverses.  It  is  comparatively  a  narrow  belt  of 
rock,  and  hence  it  seems  to  have  been  ejected  through  a  very 
long  or  continuous  fissure;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
fissure  extended  far  beyond  the  visible  belt  of  trap.  The  pali- 
sades are,  for  instance,  upon  this  north  and  south  line  of 
fracture,  which  extends  northerly  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Hudson,  Champlain,  and  St  Lawrence,  in  the  range  of  Mont- 
real and  Quebec.  The  trap  rarely  appears  on  this  line  between 
the  Highlands  and  head  of  the  Champlain  valley.  At  this 
point  trap  begins  to  appear  again,  and  with  frequent  repeti- 
tions down  to  port  Kent.  From  ftiis  place  onward  to  Montreal 
the  disturbance  of  the  rocks  is  much  less,  but  at  the  latter 
place  the  phenomena  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the  center  of 
a  highly  disturbed  district.    It  may  be  traced  onward  to  Quebec. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  belt  was  fractured  for 
400  miles  north  of  the  Highlands,  in  New  York,  at  the  time 
the  eruption  of  trap  forming  the  palisades  took  place,  yet  it 
probably  was.  This  erupted  mass  ranges  along  this  fractured 
belt;  and  if  this  belt  extends  to  South  Carolina,  it  is  one  of  the 
longest  lines  of  eruption  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Admit- 
ting the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  this  long  line  of  fracture,  we 
are  led  to  look  for  some  cause  which  determined  its  extent  and 
direction.  We  have  found  a  part  of  this  belt  to  be  occupied 
by  trap  and  greenstone,  and  to  form  a  very  striking  feature  in 
its  geology;  but  upon  other  parts  of  the  belt,  though  the  rocks 
are  fractured,  and  very  much  disturbed,  yet  the  eruptive  rocks 
do  not  appear  at  the  surface:  for  example,  between  the  High- 
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lands  and  the  head  of  the  valley  of  ChamplaiD.  This  part  of 
the  belt,  together  with  the  more  northerly  part  of  it,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  is  upon  a  line  of  junction  between  two 
systems  or  formations,  and  the  juncture  or  belt  in  proximitj 
with  it.  is  made  up  apparently  of  the  thinnest  masses  of  the 
systems,  and  hence  is  a  line  of  weakness,  li'  this  position  is 
true,  then,  and  if  it  has  been  one  of  great  tension,  it  explains 
the  fact  of  the  fracture  and  disturbance  upon  the  line. 

Again,  upon  lake  Superior  several  distinct  parallel  bells  ol 
trap  range  in  a  northeast  direction,  taking,  however,  a  curvili- 
near course.  These  traps  consist  of  compact  greenstoiir, 
amygdaloid,  and  basalt;  they  are  also  chloritic  and  ferruginous. 
The  compact  variety  passes  into  granular  semi-crystalline  trap, 
in  which  feldspar  is  visible.  The  rock  is  regarded  as  a  pro- 
duct formed  by  the  fusion  of  labradorite  and  hornblende.  The 
range  extends  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Kewaunee  point  tn 
Montreal  river.  Isle  Royal  is  composed  of  materials  similar  to 
Kewaunee  point.  The  geological  investigations  prove  that  the 
trap  belongs  to  the  oldest  Silurian  period,  as  it  alternates  with 
the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Eruptions  of  trap  took  place  while 
the  sandstone  was  in  the  process  of  formation.  This  turns,  it 
is  true,  on  the  correctness  of  the  determinarion  of  the  age  of 
the  magnesian  limestone,  which  rests  upon  the  sandstone.  U 
this  is  equivalent  to  the  calciferous  and  chazee  limestones  of 
New  York,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  age  of  the 
underlying  sandstone. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  trap  is  not  intruded  between  the 
layers  of  sandstone  in  the  mode  represented  by  fig.  21,  where  the 
trap  is  in  wedge-tbrm  masses,  and  which  penetrated  the  rock 
subsequent  to  its  consolidation.  In  the  lake  Superior  district, 
the  trap  overllowcd  the  sandstone  in  sheets,  which  subsequently 
were  covered  with  another  bed  of  sandstone,  and  then  another 
eruption  covered  the  preceding  with  another  sheet  of  molten 
trap.  There  were  alternations  therefore  of  melted  rock  and 
sediments;  tlie  two  processes  were  going  on  at  intervals,  but  dur- 
ing the  same  epoch. 


A 
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The  ranges  of  trap  in  the  far  vest  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  just  beyond  the  verge  of  the  crests  which  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  those  of  the  Coliunbia  and 
Colorado.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  many  years  since  described 
the  basalts  and  greenstones  upon  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  These  eruptive  rocks  appear  not  far  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  upon  the  Pacific 
slope.  A  large  proportion  of  Oregon ,  indeed,  is  basaltic.  At 
the  head  waters  of  the  Salmon  river  the  gneissoid  granite 
begins  to  give  place  to  the  pyroplastic  rocks — greenstone,  por- 
jrfiyry,  amygdaloid,  and  basalt — the  latter  of  which  walls  up 
the  Columbia  at  many  points,  as  at  the  Cascades,  Willamette 
falls,  Grande  Coule,  Walla  Walla,  the  Dalles,  Cape  Horn, 
Smoke  river,  &c.  The  boundaries  of  this  great  region  of  trap 
remain,  however,  undetermined.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  geological  field  of  this  formation  in  the  United  States. 
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§  83.  These  rocks  are  erupted  from  craters,  which  in  their 
perfect  forms  are  perforated  cones  formed  over  a  tubular  aper- 
ture leading  to  the  subterranean  incandescent  and  melted  mat- 
ter beneath.  The  beginning  of  a  cone  is  a  fissure,  simple  or 
stellated,  which  in  giving  vent  to  the  melted  matter  is  modified 
inform  and  condition.  The  line  of  fissure  will  be  filled  by 
erupted  matter,  while  the  orifice  is  roimded  by  the  exit  of  incan- 
descent lava.  The  formation  of  cones  has  often  been  observed. 
Their  shape  and  structure  are  very  uniform.  The  material  is 
derived  from  rocks  which  are  melted  and  partially  altered  at 
unknown  depths,  and  being  forced  upward,  escape  through  the 
vent,  either  at  the  apex  or  at  one  side  of  the  cone.  A  cone 
will  consist  in  part  of  consolidated  erupted  matter  collected 
around  the  vent.  If  all  the  substances  formed  beneath  consisted 
of  fused  or  liquid  rock,  flowing  out  at  one  side,  the  synmietrical 
cone  would  uQt  be  formed  at  all:  but  as  ashes  and  cinders  are 

ejected,  they  fall  around  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a 
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V:iran>i'  icrica  ^  mc  lAivicmcaauesi  ticl  ae  saiac  phcuir- 
fflena  2£  iii5*rssr  ::m>*^:  3ft^:=Xft±r  ai  iie  liJensu  vmcanoes  eject 
tne  iami*  ic^i  :c  jL^r.-^r-.a.  iz  iL5ir^iac  ecuciis  ct  era^don.  At 
cae  :..TtP  x  ji  i  ii.i:^  icu.*:^  Liti.  Touiii  ri:an  over  one  or  tvo 

▼*:L«:a:ices  :c  "sik  Saac-Fjcn  .AsiiLima  irtc  .ici.'irTg  pocls  of  nkdted 
rock— ^ica"STri:zj3  riiiiir  'jun  smis.  uaI  :hieh'  actirity  u 
accccipanied  w.tii  uciiiirxriiT  jkicii  ^xzLcS'ins.  aad  tiie  shrill 
iiwiag  li  sceam  ias;:  r.z  =':cl  i  bciLer.  ScaLcdaieSy  again,  tke 
▼ouia^Ja:  zr:*izczi  :-zasL&  :c  *■«•.>=<-  viiLdi  llH  in  part  around  tlw 
cra::cr.  -viile  tie  i^jcr  gar^A'.'i*^  jre  crimen  Z3  oLsant  ooontriei 
bT  tne  TimidL  ^I^Hiile  tie  rrilnarr  -r:c-^iccs  ci  Tokanic  acdoi 
cccaisc  ■::  zicIicC  r:ck  5u±ci«=z:Ij  liq:iii  ij-  dow,  or  of  commi- 
nutai  reck  in  izit  cczidu^ic  :£  ^n  arf,,  ±icne  ire  still  manj  other 
proiucts  wLioL  escaze  a:  certaio.  ziz.es  froci  didferent  vol- 
canc^<.  TL::s  gs^es  azii  Takers  are  corT".'3n,  Among  them 
are  mwTGgen.  aaioivcia,  carbijoic  acid,  carboreted  hjdrogeny 
and  snIpLureucd  Ljdrcccn:  bcracic  acid  alio  escapes  in  the 
stean  in  cociraiiv  -sri:  arT.inia-  H::  -xitcr,  holding  silica 
in  *:lu:icn  ly  zie^Jis  ::  p«::aiL  cr  in  ^ilkali.  is  a  common  pro- 
duct of  V. Iconic  cji'ilzz.  in  Iceland.  Bir-^incn  and  naptha  also 
are  tound  sjnon;^  ihosc  prcoucts,  tspcvially  at  Taman,  at  the 
western  extrcciiiv  o:  the  Caucas^is,  and  a:  Baku,  a  port  on  the 
Caspian  sea.  TLe  la:ter  are  mud  volcanoes  or  salses,  the  bitu- 
men and  naptha  being  derived  trom  the  superficial  deposits  of 
organic  matter.  The  strongest  indication  of  volcanic  action  in 
our  own  country  was  exhibited  at  New  Madrid  in  ISl  1.  The 
hot  springs  of  Wachita,  and  those  of  California,  witnessed  by 
iMr.  Forrest  Shepard,  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  feeble  vol- 
canic action. 

A  phenomenon  which  stands  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  volcanic  forces,  is  the  earthquake.  It  immediately  pre- 
cludes, and  perhaps  continues  during  the  first  outbursts  of  this 
force.     The  earthquake  consists  essentially  of  movements  of  the 
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earth's  surface  in  the  form  of  waves  or  undulations,  which 
travel  with  great  rapidity  in  all  directions  from  the  focus  of 
disturbance.  The  intensity  of  this  movement,  or  the  force  of 
the  shock  communicated  to  the  strata,  is  supposed  to  be  in 
some  way  dependent  upon  the  diameter  of  the  vent  through 
which  gases  and  melted  matter  have  escaped.  The  openings 
of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  the  South  Ama'ican  volcanoes,  are  nar- 
row and  constricted,  and  at  the  same  time  their  coverings  over 
and  above  the  seat  of  activity  are  thick,  and  strengthened  by 
repeated  accessions  of  layers  of  rock  from  beneath,  and  braced 
by  numerous  intersecting  dykes.  Under  these  circumstances 
volcanic  forces  are  confined  by  strong  walls  and  narrow  fun- 
nels; and  hence,  when  the  forces  have  acquired  strength  suffi- 
cient to  rend  asunder  these  walls,  or  force  the  safety-valve,  it 
will  be  attended  with  tremendous  earthquake  shocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  free  escape  of 
gas  and  melted  matter,  as  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  Mouna  Loa 
for  example,  where  the  craters  are  rather  deep  and  wide  exca- 
vations, volcanic  action  of  great  intensity  begins  without 
endangering  the  surrounding  country  by  earthquakes.  The 
seat  of  activity  seems  to  be  more  superficial,  and  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  far  less,  than  those  of  South  America  and 
Europe.  An  eruption  of  the  volcanoes  of  Europe  and  South 
America,  therefore,  is  attended  with  violent  movements  or 
undulations  of  the  crust,  which  are  propagated  from  the  center 
of  action  in  all  directions.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  as  the 
crust  is  not  homogeneous,  and  the  material  through  which  the 
impulse  is  propagated  is  not  equally  dense,  the  effects  of  that 
impulse  must  be  modified  in  its  transit.  The  impulse  here  spo- 
ken of  generates  a  wave  in  the  crust  which  usually  moves 
onward,  as  has  been  already  stated,  with  great  velocity  in  all 
directions  froni  the  center  which  receives  the  first  shock  of  the 
explosion.  The  surface  rises  and  falls  like  waves  of  the  sea; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  undulations  travel  onward  with  great 
speed  in  obedience  to  the  ordinary  law  of  a  force  propagated 
through  a  resisting  medium.    The  undulation  is  modified,  how- 
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ti  ni  zneruB.  i   nrecc  -snirna'-j-n  iiar  ae  ccnrstcd  into  t 
rr  cue  ly  22  zicri£aEfiE«r  reKaodt  ci  hi  Gonzse,  or  into  t 
oie  IT  dij±  ztaiae  snaced  oui&HaateiT  aborc  the  poiBt 

Cizsz  I'rer  &  larx-£  rcri-ia  cs  Esrcoe.  a  part  of  Africa,  die 


A:^a£.ri.:  ctueaz.  izii  Wes:  bdia  hianiK.  is  veil  known  in  tlie 
rwTiarkrf'ie  T^ztai^ic  :c  Lisbca  in  1755;  ot  the  gyratory,  or  of 

tLe  Tcstkal  nu^TfCigr:.  vsidi  took  plaoe  in  the  great  Calafarian 
earthquake  in  17S3.  cy  which  tvo  obelisks  at  the  oonrcnt  of 
Sl  hf^sjj  were  rvisted  en  a  Tertical  axis  vithoot  fdling.  Of 
the  Tertical  morecfct,  a  scrikine  example  occumal  during  tiie 
carthqnakf  at  Riobamba,  1799,  where  a  sudden  rise  of  tbe 
ground  took  place,  which  hurled  the  bodies  of  men  to  a  height 
of  sereral  hondred  feeL 

Considering  earthquakes  as  earth-waves,  it  is  erident  that 
when  those  wares  are  generated  in  the  ground  beneath  the 
ocean,  their  impulse  must  be  communicated  to  the  water  above, 
whose  motion  will  partake  of  the  same  character.  Waves  will 
therefore  be  generated  therein,  which  will  travel  onward  in 
directions  which  the  impulse  communicates;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  medium,  the  water-wave  will  travel  with  less 
speed  than  the  earth-wave.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  a  per^ 
son  upon  a  shore  where  the  two  waves  are  tending,  will  expe- 
rience first  the  earth-wave,  and  soon  after  the  water-wave  will 
follow;  lastly,  another  wave  will  be  recognized  through  the 
medium  of  the  air.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  rate  of  transit 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  receiving  the  shock 
Experience  proves  that  the  intensity  of  the  shock  is  very  varia- 
ble in  volcanic  districts.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  depend 
directly  on  the  activity  of  volcanic  action,  for  accordii^  to 
Dana,  the  activity  of  Kileaua  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
other  volcano;  yet  earthquakes  are  rare  and  feeble,  even  when 
a  force  immeasurable  by  us  in  its  power  is  manifested  in  some 
of  the  results  of  this  action,  especially  in  rending  the  earth  for 
twenty-five   miles   without   having   produced   an   earth-wave 
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worthy  of  notice;  while  in  other,  cases  the  visible  activity  is 
much  less,  but  is  accompanied  with  disastrous  and  terrific  effects. 
A  fact  should  be  stated  in  this  place,  which  is  probably  the 
most  important  one  which  attends  volcanic  activity — it  is  the 
change  of  level  which  a  country  often  suffers  during  its  parox- 
ismal throes.  The  coast  of  Chili,  for  example,  in  1822,  was 
permanently  elevated  for  one  hundred  miles,  in  some  places  more 
than  ten  feet,  in  others  less.  Large  areas  in  all  countries  furnish 
many  facts  in  proof  that  they  have  undergone  a  similar  change 
of  level.  It  is  not  determinable  now  whether  those  changes 
occurred  during  a  single  paroxysmal  effort;  but  where  a  coast 
has  been  stationary  a  long  time,  and  then  appears  to  have  been 
stationary  again  at  a  higher  level,  the  probability  favors  the 
paroxysmal  view.  But  wide  areas  are  elevated  slowly,  and 
apparently  uniformly.  Where  the  change  is  going  on  slowly, 
as  in  Scandinavia,  and  perhaps  on  our  own  coast,  it  may  be 
due  to  the  expansion  of  rocks  by  heat. 


CAUSES  OF  VOLCANIC  ACTION. 

§  84.  Much  has  been  said  and  vn*itten  of  the  cause  or  causes 
of  volcanic  action,  and  for  the  solution  of  the  question  many 
ingenious  and  indeed  philosophical  reasons  have  been  proposed. 
Among  the  causes  assigned,  chemical  action,  excited  by  electro- 
magnetic arrangements,  has  had  many  advocates.  Known 
analogies  are  favorable  to  this  theory.  We  may  arrange  our 
apparatus,  or  we  may  devise  in  the  laboratory  the  needful  con- 
ditions for  imitating  nature's  processes  within  the  earth,  hence 
its  favorable  reception;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  chemical 
forces  have  been  regarded  as  the  prime  agencies  of  volcanic 
action.  When  we  take,  however,  a  larger  view  of  the  facts 
and  phenomena  which  constitute  in  the  aggregate  the  volcanic 
forces,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  the  chemical  actions 
which  no  doubt  go  on  on  a  magnificent  scale  during  the  erup- 
tive periods,  are  effects  and  not  causes.  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  going  still  farther  back  in  order  to 
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tinil  the  primal  cause;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  intel- 
leciual  power  of  man  to  acknowledge,  that  respecting  the 
primal  cause  wt^  see  only  the  hand  of  in&nity  who  kindled  the 
once  blazing  fires  of  the  universe  of  matter.  How  or  when, 
are  questions  too  deep  for  us  to  answer.  We  may  therefore 
recrard  the  primal  cause  as  the  remains  of  that  original  incan- 
dt'soent  state,  and  ii  is  the  prolonged  activity  only  of  the  bum- 
inc  miu«  which  has  but  just  retired  to  the  deeper  parts,  aboTe 
and  arountl  which  the  crust  has  become  scaled  as  it  were  faj 
simple  CiV^liniT. 

As  terrestrial  volcanic  action  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  of 
Ceolo^ical  phenomena,  this  circumstance  alone  has  led  both 
^(vi ovists  and  astronomers  to  scrutinize  with  great  care  the 
onlv  hravonlv  UhIv  which  admits  of  examination,  in  order  to 
asccriain  if  our  saieliite  shows  indications  of  the  same  agencies 
of  which  I  am  s^H^aking.  The  result  of  these  examination! 
has  clearly  provttl  that  the  moon  has  been  the  theater  of 
in:onsc  x^^lcanic  action.  This  luminary,  which  shines  with 
NUih  silxory  lichi^and  appears  so  plane  and  even,  becomes  un- 
xlcT  :]\c  tcli^vpo  studded  with  rough  and  rugged  mountains, 
whAvc  :,^:>s  arc  craitriiorm.  or  its  planes  have  the  semblance 
K^:  sicc]^  c\.,:\a:io:'.s,  in  which  ares:andin:r  sharp  conical  peaks, 
j>< :  i>  r  a :  re!  !  i  "k  c  :  V.  c  c  .v.u\^  oi"  Vc su vi us.  El  na ,  and  Cotopaxi. 

0\:\  sa:<*..i:i,  ::»cr..  is  but  a  smaller  pattern  of  the  earth, 
cAliiiiti::::,  ,'.::  ;:::c:^scr  volcanic  activ^n  than  that  of  the  earth — 
a  (,w\  \\].\i]\  i>  :\clab!v  due  to  the  absence  of  water,  an 
i\:\i\\\  \\\\u\\  \,\\-,\  :\\c  ta::h  lias  inodined  its  surface  so  far 
as  5t^  *\-.u'«'.i;  j::  rar:  :H:ua:':.  :he  stslimentarv  rocks  its  orifi^inal 
\*'1»  anu*  :;a:\:?c.  TJ-.c  :;iv^vMi,  h.^woviT.  presents  its  face  covered 
\M\\\  jjuu:;:  rs*  !.a:>,  which  tirao  never  has  healed,  and  which 
an-   J<Nti:uJ    :,>   :v:v.ai'a   in   all   their  original   roughness  and 

■ 

In  ilhjsUauoM  of  I;::^^:-  \t^!canic  phenomena,  I  have  presented 
I  he  Nhwlent  w  i;!i  a  erxstalictxiv  of  her  surface,  which  was  taken 
l'\  Ml.  \Nhip:^!e  wuh.  :1c  Ha.xarJ  telescope.  It  will  be 
«>i'M  i\ed  ihai  \\\\    Muuuc  i>  >;u%i%ii>l  with  prominences  which 
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represent  faithfully  its  structure.  The  strong  shadows,  which 
are  visible  under  the  telescope,  are  but  faintly  perceptible  in 
this  likeness.  But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  are 
the  lunar  craters,  which  are  represented  by  the  circular  projec- 
tions upon  different  points  of  her  face.  The  stellated  fractures 
or  fissures  produced  by  soulevements  of  her  crust,  are  among  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  portrait. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  locate  the  lunar  volcanic  peaks, 
I  have  copied  a  diagram  from  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  fig.  24,  upon 
which  the  relations  of  many  of  their  points  may  be  observed  at 
leisure.  But  I  would  particularly  recommend  the  study  of  the 
moon's  surface  by  means  of  a  good  telescope. 

The  arrangement  of  lunar  volcanoes,  like  those  of  the  earth, 
is  very  nearly  in  lines,  which  indicates  their  connection  by 
means  of  passages  beneath.  Considering  the  mass  of  the  moon, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  escapes  into  space,  it  is  pro- 
bable volcanic  action  has  long  since  ceased,  and  that  its  primal 
fires  were  long  ago  extinguished. 

The  moon  has  neither  an  atmosphere  or  water  upon  her  sur- 
face* The  temperature  of  the  moon  is  different  from  that  of 
the  earth.  She  has  fourteen  and  three-fourths  days  of  sunlight, 
and  of  course  the  same  number  of  days  (terrestrial)  of  darkness. 
Intiense  heat  and  cold  succeed  each  other.  The  moon's  mass 
is  ^  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  average  density  of  her  mate- 
rial 0*615  or  ^u  of  the  earth.  Hence  a  body  weighing  six 
pounds  at  the  earth,  would  weigh  one  pound  at  the  moon,  if 
each  weight  retained  its  terrestrial  gravity.  Some  of  her 
circular  or  cusp-shaped  mountains  exceed  one  and  a  half  miles 
in  height     I  have  already  spoken  of  their  volcanic  character. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 

§  85.  This  section  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust  at  the  parallel  of  40°  or  45°  N.  If  a  segment 
of  the  earth  were  cut  off  at  this  parallel,  we  may  suppose  the 
lower  part  of  the  consolidated  face  to  consist  of  pyrocrystalline 
rocks  intersected  by  veins  of  the  same  material,  but  of  a  date  pos- 
terior to  the  original  consolidated  matter.  These  veins  consist  of 
the  newer  granites,  dykes  of  trap,  serpentine,  veins  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  &c.;  and  as  there  is  no  country  which  has  been 
explored,  which  does  not  furnish  clusters  of  veins  and  dykes  ot 
some  kind,  we  may  regard  the  crust  as  constituted  of  pyrocrys- 
talline rocks,  penetrated  everywhere,  and  traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  veins.  As  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  South  American  vol- 
canoes are  but  ejected  matter  in  beds,  which  are  fissured  and 
dyked  in  every  direction,  so  the  general  crust  may  be  regarded 
as  equally  fissured  and  traversed  by  the  more  recent  of  the 
erupted  rocks  in  the  form  of  veins  and  dykes.  It  has  been 
stated  in  the  preliminary  remarks,  that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
is  not  a  plane,  but  an  irregular  surface  of  the  same  character 
as  the  dry  land — sinking  in  places  to  the  most  profound  depths, 
and  rising  again  in  mountain  peaks,  some  of  which  reach  the 
ocean's  level,  while  others  peer  just  above  it.  All  those  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  lie  beneath  the  area,  represented  as  Ame- 
rica, Europe,  and  Asia,  were  once  beneath  the  oceans.  The  vast 
amount  of  sediments  which  are  accumulated  upon  these  conti- 
nents show  the  vastness  of  the  time  during  which  they  were 
covered  with  water;  and  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountains 
of  these  continents  nearly  equal  the  profoundest  depths  of  the 
oceans,  the  vertical  exposure  of  the  crust,  or  the  depths  to  which 
our  observations  may  extend,  rather  exceed  60,000  feet 

The  only  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
student,  on  the  physical  map  of  the  world,  are  the  general  direc- 
tions of  the  old  and  new  continents,  both  of  which  were  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  upheaval  of  their  principal  moun- 
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tain  chains.  In  the  old  world  the  direction  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  in  the  new,  north  and  south;  hoth  continents  are  there- 
fore prolonged  in  the  direction  of  these  mountain  chains.  The  de- 
scription of  the  subordinate  mountain  chains  will  be  furnished  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  geological  column  is  designed 
to  show  the  relation  of  the  systems  of  rocks  to  each  other.  The 
sediments  or  hydroplastic  rocks  are  represented  as  reposing  upon 
each,  according  to  their  age;  and  though  the  pyrocrystalline 
are  represented  as  lying  also  one  above  the  other,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  constant  order  of  arrangement  Fig.  1  represents 
granites  of  different  ages,  penetrated  by  a  yolcanic  funnel  or 
tube,  terminating  in  a  crater.  Figs.  3  and  4  a  trap  dyke  and 
vein  intersecting  the  laminated  pyrocrystalline  rocks,  which 
consist  of  masses  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende,  and  talcose 
slate,  upon  which  the  oldest  of  the  sediments,  the  Taconic  sys- 
tem, reposes.  At  different  places,  however,  the  several  systems 
oi  sediments  are  found  reposing  directly  upon  the  primary  and 
crystalline  rocks.  Thus  the  permian  system  in  North  Carolina; 
the  new  red  of  the  Connecticut  valley  rest  upon  the  pyrocrys- 
talline rocks,  proving  that  the  places  where  those  rocks  are 
spread  out  and  deposited,  were  subserial  until  these  geological 
periods.  The  relative  lengths  of  the  geological  periods  are 
approximately  represented  in  the  column.  It  shows  to  the  eye 
that  the  paleozoic  periods  were  immensely  longer  than  the 
messozoic  and  kainozoic.  These  periods  are  the  great  triads 
of  geologic  history.  The  paleozoic,  is  the  period  remarkable 
for  its  duration;  the  other,  for  the  rank  of  the  organisms 
entombed  in  their  strata. 
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APPLICATION  OF  GEOLOGICAL  FACTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  TO 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  MINING. 

§  86.  Mining  can  be  conducted  safely  only  by  employing  the 
principles  of  geology  as  guides  in  conducting  its  labor. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  practical  application  of  the  observations  of 
geologists  which  constitutes  scientific  mining.  Mining,  as 
conmionly  understood,  is  the  extraction  of  ores  from  the  beds 
and  veins  which  they  occupy  in  the  earth.  Its  signification, 
however,  may  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  removal  of 
rock  as  well  as  ores  firom  their  beds;  embracing,  also,  what  is 
usually  known  as  quarrying. 

Though  mining  is  strictly  the  application  of  labor,  as  I  have 
just  defined,  yet  it  has  its  theoretical  part  which  is  really  of 
great  importance,  especially  when  facts  form  the  foundation  of 
those  views.  These  constitute  the  philosophical  part  of  the 
business.  The  skillful  laborer  will  not  disregard  this  part  of 
the  subject;  it  will  even  aid  his  mechanical  labors  in  detaching 
the  useful  parts  of  the  mine  or  of  a  quarry  from  their  beds,  and 
assist  him  in  bringing  to  light  the  riches  hid  in  the  earth's 
bosom. 

Mining,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  I  design  to  use 
the  term,  may  be  treated  of  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  theory  of  the  formation  of  those  depositories  which 
contain  the  metals  and  ores* 

2.  The  structure  of  those  depositories. 

3.  The  changes  which  the  mineral  undergoes  in  depth. 

4.  The  best  modes  for  extracting  their  metals  and  ores, 
including  those  which  have  been  devised  for  raising  blocks  of 
rock  from  their  beds. 

5.  The  expense  attendant  upon  different  kinds  of  work  in 
mining  and  quarrying. 

6.  The  value  of  the  products  of  mining. 

1.  In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  treatise  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  points  which  belong  to,  and  which  also 


illustrate,  the  subject  under  consideration,  Notwitfastandui^ 
this,  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  recapitulate  certain  facts  and  priii- 
ciples  which  have  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  look  upon  all  the  repositories  of 
the  ores  and  metals  as  ancient  arraugemenls,  by  which  thrf 
are  made  accessible  to  us;  and  that  those  arrangements  are  the 
necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  globe.  They  are 
by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  accidents,  arising  from 
conditions  which  might  have  been  otherwise.  They,  too,  are 
general  results,  confined  to  no  limited  scale;  and  when  tbe 
forces  and  plan  were  determined,  upon  which  to  form  and 
fashion  the  earth,  the  results  of  which  1  have  spoken  became 
an  essential  part  of  those  causes,  and  it  would  have  required 
special  instrumentalities  to  have  prevented  their  operation  just 
as  we  now  see  them  to  have  operated.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  formation  of  repositories  for  the  metals  has  been  con- 
trolled by  law,  by  which  certain  constants  may  always  be  looked 
for.  This  being  the  case,  the  miner  has  not  overlooked  the 
plainest  of  these  results,  but  is  constantly  referring  to  them  io 
his  operations  with  contidence. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  connect  these  laws 
the  early  conditions  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  understi 
them;  but  as  facts  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  What  was  that  original  condition,  then,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  repositories  of  the  metals?  It  was  that  incandes- 
cent state  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  of  which  1  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  speak.  We  have  no  occasion  now  to  inquire  what 
gave  birth  to  that  incandescent  state;  the  fact  is  attested  in  the 
phenomena  everywhere  visible  in  those  portionsof  the  earth's  crust 
which  belong  to  its  earliest  epoch.  The  most  important  efiect 
of  this  state  is  the  expansion  of  the  crust,  or  the  occupation 
a  larger  space  for  the  time  being.  But  the  earth,  situated 
space,  and  in  a  colder  medium  than  itself,  has  necessarily  ]| 
that  primitive  heat  which  belonged  to  its  earliest  stage 
existence.  It  has  cooled,  and  the  most  important  result  which 
interests  mining,  is  the  consequent  contraction  of  the  cooled 
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part.  Contraction  has  severed  the  bonds  of  the  continuity  of 
the  strata;  and  those  fractures  which  are  the  result  of  the  cool- 
ing process  have  been  made  in  comparatively  straight  lines,  or 
in  given  directions;  or  we  may  regard  the  causes  of  fractures 
simply  as  subterranean,  but  due  to  general  conditions,  and 
which  must  necessarily  affect  the  whole  of  the  cooling  envelope. 

The  fact  that  fissures  may  be,  and  probably  are  thus  formed, 
is  agreeable  to  all  that  is  known  of  cooling  bodies;  and  obser- 
vation which  has  been  directed  to  those  fissures  proves,  in  the 
general  at  least,  that  the  fissures  are  made  in  lines  of  bearing 
quite  constant.  We  may  not  infer  that  a  mechanical  force  is 
applied  beneath  a  stratum,  and  has  erupted  those  strata  in  the 
lines  I  have  spoken,  as  a  previous  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
vein.  A  cooling  state  has  given  rise  to  a  state  of  tension, 
which  increases  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature, which  is  finally  too  great  to  be  borne,  when  the  conti- 
nuity is  broken.  It  is  true  that  a  subterranean  force  is  often 
operative  in  the  mode  represented,  and  by  which  strata  are 
uplifted  and  fractured ;  but  it  is  more  consonant  to  facts  to  sup- 
pose that  vein  fissures  are  the  result  of  cooling  and  the  great 
tension  which  arises  therefrom.  As  a  general  rule  the  direc- 
tion which  a  fissure  has  taken  was  in  a  line  of  the  weakest  part 
of  the  stratum;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  greater  strain 
may  be  made  upon  a  stronger  part,  so  as  to  form  a  fracture  in 
a  line  which  is  apparently  along  the  strongest  part  of  the 
stratum.  In  crystalline  rocks  the  planes  of  lamination  must  be 
regarded  as  weaker  planes,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  veins  of  magnetic  iron  lie  along  those  planes. 

Having  alluded  very  briefly  to  the  force  which  has  been 
operative  in  the  formation  of  vein  fissures,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  speak  of  the  manner  and  force  by  which  they  are  filled. 
It  is  in  the  first  place  admitted  that  the  matter  which  fills  those 
fissures  was  liquid  or  semi-fluid  at  the  time  it  passed  into  them; 
and  furthermore,  that  the  vent  produced  by  over  tension  ex- 
tended to  the  liquid  or  semi-fluid  mass  below.  It  is  inconsist- 
ent with  known  facts  to  suppose  the  fissures  to  have  been  filled 
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tinasKtt  or  5tru2 
seuK>»  less  xow  vill  ':k  refund  to  widen  anew  the  fonner 
tes^^nr;  ix  w  cxi  sc&r^eJr  suppose  that  the  fiUed  fiaanre  will 
uciie  ihe  XYTK  <i^«s  oi  rxk  so  »  to  equal  at  all  iti  fixmer 
stnmrrk  «M  an^c&saeac:  the  &ss««  will  therdbre  nm  ahu^  the 
line  oi  the  cas  coe  wi:*i  e»e  aad  certaincj,  becaaae  that  hai 
iK^w  KKvoe  :i^  we>Ak  iart«  This  will  result  in  the  additioQ 
iM^  new  cMimrr  ri>  die  T>fts:  aad  it  is  not  at  all  unprobaUe  that 
inth^  escteot  uphekiTec.  as  w>ell  as  in  theline  of  bearing,  it  nay 
be  incnNKwd. 

1  am  di${vx»\i  to  ;fe»k^  the  foregoing  ^ew  of  the  manner, 
as  wvll  as  that  which  nfktes  to  the  force  far  whidi  fissures  are 
filled*  1  ik^  not  Kj«>:t«  howerer*  the  Tiew  whidi  brings  in  the 
insiniUKMit jLlitv  ot^  an  elastic  K\iv«  of  a  gaseons  fluid,  bj  which 
the  aemi^duid  matter  is  kxved  iqpward  into  a  fissure.     Both 
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modes  have  undoubtedly  been  operative  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

But,  again,  there  are  other  kinds  of  veins — ^those  which  have 
no  communication  above  or  below  with  a  fluid  or  liquid 
matter.  They  are  fissures  which  begin,  and  which  end 
in  the  rock,  and  yet  these  fissures  are  filled.  In  furnishing 
an  explanation  of  cases  of  this  kind,  we  must  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  same  forces  as  those  which  I  have  alluded  to. 
The  fissures  are  produced  by  tension  in  a  cooling  or  drying 
mass,  and  when  they  terminate  in  the  rock  the  fissures  are 
absolute  vacuities— each  fissure  is  a  vacuum.  The  filling  of 
such  fissures  is  effected  in  a  mode  similar  to  that  already  inti- 
mated— by  fluids  charged  with  lime,  or  any  matters  contained  in 
the  rock  which  are  soluble  imder  the  circumstances;  for  towards 
the  fissure  soluble  matter  will  tend,  and  crystallization  will 
take  place,  and  the  fissure  will  ultimately  be  filled  with  it.  It 
may  be  inquired,  how  it  happens  that  veins  possess  such  a  imifor- 
mity  of  width.  It  may  be  answered  satisfactorily  in  this  way:  a 
given  rock,  mica  slate  or  gneiss,  possesses  a  great  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  texture,  and  hence  the  different  parts  of  the  mass 
expand  or  contract  alike  by  equal  increments  of  heat.  A 
fissure  may  proceed  from  above  downwards,  as  the  outer  sur- 
face will  cool  faster  than  the  inner;  but  its  subsequent  exten- 
sion through  this  uniform  mass  of  matter  will  form  a  fissure  of 
nearly  the  same  width  throughout,  though  it  may  be  success- 
ively formed.  We  may  justly  suppose,  however,  that  in  case 
a  fissure  proceeds  firom  the  outer  surface  inwards,  the  resistance  of 
tension  will  be  less  in  the  interior  and  lower  parts  of  the  rock; 
hence  a  fissure  may  rend  the  lower  stratum,  as  it  were  prema- 
turely to  a  great  depth,  the  tenacity  being  proportioned  to  the 
state  of  consolidation. 

We  can  with  difficulty  resist  the  conclusion,  that  as  fissures 
are  formed  by  the  cooling  of  the  surface,  the  width  of  a  fissure 
must  necessarily  be  wider  at  the  surface  than  at  considerable 
depths  in  the  interior.  The  true  mode  of  representing  fissures 
or  veins  in  diagrams  should  be  in  accordance  with  this  view. 
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The  depth,  however,  to  which  mines  penetrate  the  earth's  crost 
is  ticeeilingly  small  compared  with  the  earth's  semi-diameter, 
or  even  with  that  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles.  We  have  no 
occasion,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  illustrate  this  principle  by  a 
ditftTent  mode  than  the  one  which  is  usually  employed. 

But  another  lact  may  require  a  word  of  explanation.  A 
fissure  or  vein  is  shifted,  or  is  jogged  out  of  its  line  of  bearing. 
\Ve  may  suppose  in  such  a  case,  that  while  cooling,  the  stratum 
is  suhjiH:teii  to  an  unequal  tension  of  its  parts,  or  to  a  tension 
in  two  directions.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  a  shift  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  part  on  one  side  of  the  fissure  may  take  place  at  the 
moment  the  tenacity  of  the  rock  yields  to  this  force  in  another 
iiirixtion.  Or  the  shift  may  take  place  at  a  period  long  subse- 
quent to  the  first  fissuration,by  the  tension  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  first:  the  shift  taking  place  by  an  unequal  support  of  the 
uiasis.  1  can  not  conceive  that  the  force  of  the  entrance  of  the 
matt  or  of  the  vein«  tends  to  the  displacement  of  the  stratum. 
Its  entrance  acts  equally  upon  the  sides  of  the  fissures;  and 
thouch  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  friction  upon 
the  sidi's  by  the  striation  of  the  walls  and  the  vein-stone,  still, 
i:  :.\a\  :  t  tiiie  to  the  weiirht  of  the  mass  resting  upon  an  unsta- 
t  io  found  a:  ion. 

It  a  r.N>\:ro  opens  to  the  surface  from  a  great  depth,  but  does 
not  cvtcnii  to  the  molten  mass  beneath,  it  becomes  a  water 
oov.rso.  a  i3>*iri.;sC<^  r.ssurc,  upon  the  sides  of  which  incrusting 
mattri  will  Iv  di posited.  This  is  called  veinstone,  or  the 
canc\io,  and  with  its  metallic  associates  forms  the  vein.  The 
uppoi  part  ot*  a  \cin  fills,  or  is  filled,  in  part,  by  veinstone 
int«nui\<\l  with  motal  in  specb>  or  small  lumps,  which  are 
diJlusod  tlwouch  it  Nory  sparingly  at  or  near  the  top,  but  with 
an  inrv*  as<^  ot  depth  increases  in  quantity. 

In  addition  to  the  I'unction  of  drainage,  fissures  may  become 
K^Jhrus  ^^f.^;.S^i77uUioyi.u\  which  the  sulphurets, chlorides, &c., 
will  K^  d<  positi^l.  Metallic  zones  and  stripes  of  metal  will  tra- 
\i  isr  thf^  >;an>:uos  wherex  er  they  are  penetrable  by  subterranean 
rxhnlrtlion.     Fhe  exhalations  passing  upwards  through  the  crater 
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of  a  volcano,  carry  up  with  them  ferruginous  combinations,  which 
condense  on  spicula  of  lava,  or  colder  pieces  of  rock,  which 
project  into  the  passage.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  melts  in  the 
furnace,  and  in  cooling  returns  again  to  its  original  sulphureted 
state.  Both  lead  and  copper  volatilize  by  furnace  heat,  and  may 
be  condensed  again;  so  subterranean  exhalation  will  condense 
upon  the  cold  surfaces  of  fissures.  These  facts  leave,  however, 
other  facts  observed  in  mines  unexplained.  The  Rossie  mines 
furnish  large,  fine  crystals  of  sulphurets  as  well  as  crystalline 
masses  enclosed  in  crystals  of  calc  spar;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
sustain  the  view  that  the  materials  were  mingled  together  in  the 
great  furnace  beneath,  and  were  ejected  bodily  into  the  vein. 
In  all  those  cases  where  lime  and  the  sulphurets  are  intermin- 
gled in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  their  fusion  took  place 
under  great  pressure,  otherwise  they  would  both  have  been 
decomposed,  and  it  is  highly  probable  sulphates  would  have 
been  formed;  as  it  is,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  mine- 
rals fused  without  parting  with  their  sulphur  or  carbonic  acid. 

From  the  foregoing  views,  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that 
vein  fissures  are  not  filled  by  one  mode  only,  but  that  they  may 
have  been  filled  by  two  or  more  modes  conjointly;  the  upper 
portion  by  endosmosis  in  part  as  a  drainage  fissure,  and  the 
lower  by  injection,  or  by  pressure,  or  sublimation.  The  copper 
veins  of  Cornwall  rarely  contain  copper  at  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface;  yet  there  is  a  fissure  with  its  veinstone.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  electro-magnetic  force  as  an  agent, 
for  I  conceive  that  the  detection  of  this  agent  is  not  proof  that  it 
has  been  operative  in  the  modes  assigned  to  it. 

I  have  probably  presented  the  simplest  view  of  the  formation 
of  metallic  veins;  and  if  no  other  agencies  were  operative  than 
that  of  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  business  of  mining 
would  be  less  complicated  and  more  certain  than  it  is.  It  is  to 
be  recoUected,  however,  that  consolidated  rocks  have  been  sub- 
jected to  many  disturbing  agencies  at  different  times,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  mining  district  is  always  one  in  which  those 
agents  have  been  particularly  active.     An  undisturbed  district 
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pmwd  successrzlly  :c  the  depdt  ot  CSU)  fed.  It  w«s  tbouglit 
br  one  class  of  ^vcloesffi  c&ai  tkev  kad  bccoHie  leas  ridi  at  the 
depth  of  600  to  12W  MC:  still  they  appear  to  retain  their 
riefanesB  to  day  with  rcry  litde  or  no  abatemeot,  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  20€U  feet.  There  are  still  deeper  mines  in  tke  dis- 
tricts of  the  Hartz  moantains^  Tliose  of  Claisthal  and  Zellor- 
thai  hare  been  pursued  to  the  depth  of  19d0  fleet.  Tliose  in  the 
district  of  Andreasberg,  2400  feeL  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Freyberg,  Saxony,  the  mines  hare  been  worked  to  the  depth  of 
1800  feet.    The  Mexican  sihrer  mines,  hare  been  explored  to 
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the  (leplii  of  1500  or  1600  feet;  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  have  sustained  their  richness  beyond  the 
depth  of  900  feet. 

The  continuity  of  veins  in  the  direction  of  their  strike,  has 
not  been  determined  with  exactitude.  Some  of  the  veins  of 
Freyberg  are  known  to  extend,  in  length,  from  12,000  to  24,000 
feet.  Another  is  known  to  extend  36,000.  But  in  the  direction 
of  their  strike  or  bearing,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  their 
condition.  An  auriferous  vein  of  quartz  in  Maryland,  extend  - 
ed  only  20  or  24  feet  in  its  line  of  bearing,  plunging  down  at 
each  extremity  on  a  rapid  slope;  and  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
that  its  depth  continuously  is  as  great  as  any  of  the  auriferous 
veins  of  our  country,  whose  line  of  bearing  may  be  traced  for 
one  or  two  miles.  The  records  of  mining  furnish  many  curious, 
as  well  as  interesting  facts.  Veins  are  often  explored  for  seve- 
ral years  without  returning  a  compensation  for  the  labor  and 
expense  incurred,  when  they  are  abandoned.  After  many  years 
of  rest,  an  enterprising  miner  or  capitalist,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  its  former  working,  having  faith  in  its  value, 
reopens  the  mine  and  pursues  it  with  great  success.  Occurrences 
of  this  kind  are  common  in  all  mining  countries.  They  show  in 
the  first  place  what  superior  skill  may  accomplish;  or,  indeed,  the 
subsequent  success  may  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  superior 
skill  in  working,  as  from  having  opened  a  richer  part  of  the 
mine.  All  experience  in  mining  proves  that  the  wealth  of  a 
mine  is  variable;  some  zones  are  rich,  while  others  are  compara- 
tively poor;  and  this  fact  is  one  which  should  be  universally 
known ;  it  is  one  which  the  capitalist  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
in  any  mine,  however  rich  it  may  be  at  certain  points  of  explo- 
ration. This  remark  is  applicable  to  veins  of  lead,  copper, 
silver  and  gold,  rather  than  of  iron. 

Veins  have  been  observed  to  terminate  in  the  direction  of 
their  strike,  in  many  thin  branches,  which  appear  to  be  lost  in 
the  rock.  It  is  not,  however,  determined  that  those  smaller 
branches  are  always  the  extreme  ends  of  those  veins,  for  the 
fissure  may  have  opened  wider  beyond  their  apparent  termina- 
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for  about  forty  feet,  it  maj  havu  an  average  width  of  eighteen 
inches,  it  bulges  out  and  contracts  at  many  points  upon  the  line 
oi  exposure,  ami  is  four  i'eel  thick  at  one  of  the  places  of  dip. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  vein  is  not  perpendicular,  the 
rent  is  not  even  or  vertical,  bul  one  which  is  inclined;  or  in  other 


worda,  it  has  u  dip  slightly  v 
Fig.  35. 


ible  at  different  points,  but  which, 
when  followed  down  for  one 
^  hundred  or  two  hundred  feel, 
*^3  or  more,  is  found  to  be  con- 
i  slant,  so  aa  to  conform  to 
■^  those  of  the  district.  The 
direction  of  dip  may  be  di- 
pended  upon,  and  shafts  are 
often  sunk  two  or  three  or 
even  lour  hundred  feet,  with 
the  expectation  of  cutting  it 
at  one  of  those  depths.  Some- 
times a  vein  which  dips  east- 
ward at  the  surface,  is  ibund 
to  dip  westward  at  80  or  10(J 
feet.  The  indication  that 
such  a  change  may  he  expect- 
ed consists  in  the  character 
of  the  disturbances  at  the 
surface.  The  dip  at  the  sur- 
face in  those  cases  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  common 
dips  of  the  veins  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  existence  of 
dykes  and  faults,  show  that 
something  unusual  has  taken 
place.  The  veins  of  a  dis- 
trict usually  dip  in  the  same 
direction;  and  when  a  vein 
dips  in  a  contrary  one,  undtr 
the  circumstances  I  have  slat- 

icd,  there  is  ground  for  expect  iug  that  at  a  certain  depth  this  vein 
vill  change  its  direction. 


STRDCTDRE    OF    MI.VERAL    VEINS.    TOGETHER    WITH 
KINDS  OF  VEINSTONE  WHICH  CONTAIN  THE  ORES  OB 
METAI,S. 

^88.  A  metallic  veinisoiigiiiHllyaliiisureoranunlfiiow 
and  length,  bounded  by  two  wails  of  rocks,  whose  compositl 
dilFers  from  the  uootentii  oi  the  veia   fissures,  and  lie 
the  latter  easily  cleaves.     When  the  lissnre  or  vein  is  not  Vffl 
ciil,  the  wall  against  which  the  vein  rests  is  called  the  foot  v 
aud  the  other  the  hanging  wall.     These  walls  ar 
called  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  vein. 

The  structure  of  a  vein  is  simple,  and  we  have 
to  multiply  varieties.     A  dyke  is  the  simplest  and  least  comd 
cated  of  that   class  of  veins.     It  is   a  fissure  lilled  with  stO| 
matter,  with  specks  of  sulphuret  of  iron  disseminated  in  sm 
quantities  through  its  substance.     It  seems  to  have  been  lorn 
and  filled  at  one  time.     A  mineral  vtin  consists  of  stony  u 
ter  and  the  oxide  and  sulphurets  of  the  metals,  and  sometia 
with  pure  metals;  as  the  native  copper  and  silver  of  lake  Su| 
rtor,  and  the  native  gold  and  copper  of  North  Carolina. 
necessary  to   learn  the  character  of  the    veinstone,  before  4 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  probable  value  of  the  vein, 
the  veinstone  is  solid  and  compact,  the  judgment  will  be  uqI 
vorable  to  its  productiveness.     If  it  breaks  easily,  or  if  itt 
porous  and  seajuy,  the  judgment  will  be  favorable  for  its  pro- 
ductiveness.     In  a  solid  veinstone  or  gangue  containing  dissemi- 
nated metal  in  isolated  particles,  and  which  do  not  run  togel 
as  it  were,  the  encouragement  for  a  valuable  vein  ig  small^^ 
long  as  it  continues  in  this  condition;  and  a  vein  of  this  d 
cription  rarely   assumes  a  favorable  character.     If,  however, 
the  veinstone  is  striped  vertically  with  melal,  or  if  the  masses 
arc  elongated  and  run  together,  the  prospect  is  favorable;  1 
metal   is   assuming  a   vein-like  character.     The  metal   ; 
possess  only  the  disseminated  character  at  the  top  of  the  T 
and  may  pass  into  the  veiny  character  below.     The  beginniij 
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of  this  change  is  always  regarded  as  a  favorable  indi- 
cation, and  an  encouragement  at  least  to  pursue  it  to  a 
greater  depth.  A  vein  is  often  laminated.  The  metal  and 
rock  being  arranged  in  parallel  stripes,  it  possesses  the  parallel 
structure  of  gneiss.  This  structure  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  favorable  changes,— one  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  productive  vein.  The  lamination  of  a  vein  is 
unlike  the  lamination  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate;  it  is  always  verti- 
cal. The  structure  is  sometimes  developed  so  prominently  that  a 
question  arises  respecting  the  periods  of  its  formation.  The  indi- 
cations suggest  the  probability  that  the  vein  was  filled  by  succes- 
sive openings.  At  each  opening  it  received  an  accession  of  new 
matter  from  beneath.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  first 
fissuration  may  not  have  communicated  with  the  metalliferous 
matter,  and  hence  is  merely  a  drainage  fissure ^  a  receptacle  of 
stony  matter.  For  example,  we  often  find  that  an  auriferous 
vein  is  composed  of  two  parts;  one  of  copper,  which  lies  next  to 
the  hanging  wall,  and  which  is  most  stony,  and  a  lower  mass, 
which  lies  against  the  foot  wall,  and  which  is  metalliferous. 
In  an  example  of  this  kind  the  fissure  may  have  been  widened 
by  the  same  force  which  produced  it  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
upon  the  foot  wall  that  we  look  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
metal.  But  the  metal  may  pass  from  the  foot  to  near  the  hang- 
ing wall;  and  it  is  frequently  central,  as  in  the  Rossie  lead 
mine.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  that  a  vein  consists  mostly  of  stony  matter 
or  gangue,  the  metal  being  distributed  through  it  in  elongated 
branches,  which  run  together;  and  there  may  be  two  or  more 
such  confluent  ranges  of  metal  arranged  in  parallel  stripes,  and 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  excess  of  stony 
matter. 

The  foregoing  statements  may  be  taken  as  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  all  productive  veins,  without  regard  to 
the  kind  of  mineral  which  forms  the  gangue. 


INDICATIONS  OF  A  GOOD  OR  BAD  VEIN,  JUDGED  OP  Br  1 
CHARACTER  OF  ITS  WALLS. 

§  89.  The  structure  of  a  vein  fu^nil^hes  important  informatiil 
respecting  its  value,  as  I  have  already  iolimated. 
however,  are  not  to  be  passed  by  unheeded.  In  the  first  place, 
we  look  for  clear  and  well  defined  boundaries  between  the  vein 
and  wall;  and  if  the  walls  are  marked  with  what  the  minera 
terra  slickensides,  which  are  polished  strlatiuns  more  or  im 
vertical  in  direction,  the  indications  of  a  well-formed  ' 
sufficiently  satisfactory.  Sometimes,  however,  the  walls  i 
not  equally  well  rielined.  We  took  in  Ihis  case  to  the 
wall,  and  miners  are  generally  satisfied  if  they  find  this  hard^ 
firm,  and  distinct  from  the  veinstone,  even  if  it  is  not  marked 
with  slickensides. 

As  regards  the  indications  of  a  well-formed  vein  in  its  struc- 
ture and  character  of  its  walls,  we  find  that  a  porous  veinstone 
furnishes  the  best  indications,  especially  if  the  gangue,with  the 
metal,  is  arranged  in  parallel  stripes,  the  bunches  elongated  a 
confluent,  or  become  more  so  as  the  shall  increases  I 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  ore  or  metal  is  sparsely  diaseminaU 
in  a  hard,  compact,  tough  gangue,  with  scarcely  any  tendency" 
to  become  confluent,  in  a  veinstone   of   this  description,  the 
indications  of  a  well-formed   and  productive  vein  are  unfavor- 
able.    So  also  where  the  vein,  though  tolerably  distinct  in  parts, 
is  mostly  incorporated  with  the  walls,  or  what  are  taken  tor 
walls,  the  indications  are  unfavorable.     I  have  said  nothing  bL 
the  judgment  we  should  form  of  the  increase  of  metal  as  djS 
shzii  increases  in  depth,  for  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  that  in  tlqH 
country,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  metal  within  forty  fee^ 
of  the  surface.      The  kinds  of  veinstone  are  numerous;   and 
how  much  the  value  of  a  mine  is  dependent  upon  them,  is  not 
well  determined,  excepting  the  general  fact  that  some  are  muij 
softer  and  more  workable  than  others,  and  require  less  expet 
in  working  them. 
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The  veinstone  in  which  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and  zmc  are 
found,  in  this  country,  is  generally  quartz,  or  in  the  language 
of  miners,  flint;  and  we  have  numerous  examples  of  rich  and 
poor  veins  in  this  kind  of  gangue.  I  know  of  but  one  lead 
vein  in  North  Carolina  which  has  a  calcareous  gangue.  The 
following  kinds  of  mineral  form  the  veinstone  of  sundry  mines 
in  this  country:  Quartz,  calcspar,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  feld- 
spar, phosphate  of  lime  intermixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hornblende,  prhenite,  and  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime.  Either 
of  these  minerals  may  form  good  stoping  ground,  or  either  of 
them  excepting  the  calcareous  may  be  bad  or  hard.  Much 
depends  upon  the  connection  of  the  gangue  with  the  wall;  if 
this  is  such  that  a  gad  or  pick  can  be  employed  in  taking  down 
the  vein,  it  belongs  to  the  kind  called  easy  or  good  ground. 
Quartz  sometimes  partakes  of  the  mineral  character  of  a  horn- 
stone;  it  is  then  an  exceeding  tough  rock;  it  is  an  expensive 
vein  to  take  down,  and  though  it  may  be  rich,  yet  the  expense 
attending  its  working  is  so  great  as  to  consume  the  expected 
profits. 

CHANGES  WHICH  A  VEIN  UNDERGOES  NEAR  THE  SURFACE. 

§  90.  Every  miner  has  observed  that  the  part  of  a  vein  near 
the  surface,  diflers  from  that  below.  The  change  takes  place 
at  that  depth  where  water  always  remains.  The  difference 
between  the  part  of  a  vein  near  the  surface  and  that  below 
water,  consists  in  two  particulars.  There  is  first  a  mechanical 
diflerence  in  these  two  parts  of  the  vein.  The  veinstone  is 
porous,  and  the  metals  are  oxides,  in  loose,  slightly  coherent 
masses.  I  have  in  mind  the  gold  veins  of  the  south.  In  the 
second  place,  below  water,  the  veinstone  is  more  solid,  and  the 
metals  are  sulphurets,  disseminated  in  the  gangue.  The  uppei 
part  is  brown,  or  reddish  brown,  and  the  quartz  is  thus 
stained;  while  below,  the  gangue  is  blended  with  specs 
of  metal,  or  perhaps  with  the  elongated  masses.  This  change 
in  the  character  of  a  vein  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  aided  by  the  alternations  of  dry  and  wet  states  to 
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nfOe  mmiSmm  ¥«iH,a  n— itiiw  widi  fht  adpfaDdsof 
inm  sod  eoppcr  of  tUi  UNuiij;  while  Aooe  coBianii^  gskoi 
are  ftr  kv  diouedDj  diaBgohfe.  Wkn  to  &e  adplnrels  cf 
iniD  sod  copper  usuuc  is  iHf  J^  is  bi  ue  Duck  tow  »*"'*ff  is 
Teuaemttf  Ik  changqi  are  stiffl  more  lirikiBg. 

The  qoestion  uliethcr  mines  are  richer  or  poorer  above  diaa 
bekm  water  is  not  perhaps  fUl j  settled.  For  mjsdf;  I  bdieve 
that  the  facts,  when  well  determined,  go  to  prove  the  undimin- 
ished Talae  of  the  vein  below  water.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  means  sufficiently  simple  and  cheap,  can  be  devised  bj 
which  mines  can  be  made  to  pay  a  pn^t.  Some  will  pay  fw 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  but  ore  may  not  be  really  rich  enough 
to  pay  a  profit  below  those  points.  The  depth  at  which  a  vein  is 
changed  by  atmospheric  influence  is  variable.  It  depends  un- 
doubtedly upon  the  depth  of  drainage.  It  is  not  a  point  which 
can  be  determined  beforehand;  we  may  reach  water  in  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  feet,  or  it  may  not  be  reached  in. sixty;  but  the 
mean  is  about  forty-five  or  fifty  feet 


Note. — ^It  u  not  detisned  to  intimate  that  water  has  any  inflnenee  in  &i* 
eiMffof  or  diminUhinf  die  amount  of  what  metal  it  carriea.  The  reason  why 
the  expreeeion  above  or  below  ia  need  ia  loffidentlj  obvious  firom  the  ezphna- 
Uons  of  ths  text. 
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CHARACTER  OF  SOME  OF  THE  METALLIFEROUS  VEINS  OF 

THIS  COUNTRY. 

§  91.  Veins  of  magnetic  and  specular  oxide  of  iron.  We 
have  not  as  yet  placed  a  due  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  iron  ores  of  this  country.  The  increased  and  increasing 
use  of  iron  itself,  together  with  the  demand  which  grows  out 
of  our  increasing  population,  are  facts  sufficiently  positive 
and  absolute  to  prove  that  the  wants  for  this  metal  will  soon 
more  than  double  its  present  consumption.  We  have  seen  that 
our  ores  are  abundant  and  favorably  situated  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  coimtry.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  topic.  My 
object  is  to  illustrate  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  reposi- 
tories of  these  ores,  and  in  doing  this  I  shall  compare  them 
with  some  of  the  oldest  iron  mines  of  the  old  world. 

The  magnetic  iron  veins  are  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  esr 
pecially  those  in  northern  New  York,  to  which  I  shall  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  repositories  of  this  ore  seem  to  be  of  two  kinds.  Of 
one  kind  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  veins  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  usually  given.  Of  another  kind  there 
may  be  doubts  whether  they  are  veins  or  beds,  but  I  have  re- 
garded them  as  rocks  or  masses  of  magnetic  iron,  inasmuch  9s 
their  boundaries  with  the  rock  are  indefinite,  and  they  are  upon 
so  large  a  scale  that  they  are  worked  like  quarries  of  marble  or 
granite. 

The  structure  of  the  veins  of  iron  scarcely  differ  from  those 
of  other  metals.  The  ore  itself  is  crystalline,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  pyrocrystalline.  It  is  not  subject  to  great 
changes  in  its  composition.  The  veinstone,  however,  is  often 
stained  red  or  brown,  by  a  change  of  the  protoxide  into  the 
peroxide;  such  a  change  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  indication 
of  the  quality  of  the  ore. 

In  veins  of  magnetic  iron  the  rich  part  of  the  ore  forms 
a  belt  parallel  to  the  walls,  and  it  occupies  very  frequently  the 


[W  wiAk  it  Tsmble,  a  mass  freqaeB\)j 
.  Kail  I^Bts  ^  the  reio.     The  Penil&eld 
5,  K.  T,  tfig.  as),  swcDs  oil   160  f«f. 
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Thk  gNHd  plsB  lakes  ia  this  ■■«»*™  ezpaDskm  of  the  Tein. 
■haafagm  ^dkioB  tk  riefa  bch  of  ore  bj  s  dotted  line  wbidi 
tsfenk  ilMie  tke  wddb  dT  Ike  tcul  Tbe  average  width  of 
tt»viB«-aOfect.  bsIaKol'  beuiag  is  oortheast  and  sontb- 
W^  aMl  k»  bna  dpoael  i;^  Ac  icffioral  of  hs  coTertng 
dha[rt9DMas.birt  ithKbeMtnoedoTei^  hilf  amile. 

Tkt  «*  adJMOl  b>  dAet  wall  is  lai^ely  iotennixed  vitb 
qnrt^  aUi.  tbe  middle  is  a  solid  mass  of  unmixed  ore-  The 
lockflf  AisaeetkMbgMin^pagS.E.;fliiaTeiii  ofoteco* 
inrirtiiig  with  the  bniiiatiaii  of  the  rock. 

The  inn  iMmifi  tm— t  from  iti»«  ore  has  a  hi^  repotaticiL 
H  was  tested  at  the  Nary  Yard  at  WashingtOD,  and  was  foond 
moKe  suitable  Ibr  cables  and  '•t'*''™  than  any  iron  of  tiie  ooon- 
tty,  which  had  been  submitted  at  diat  time  to  the  necessarj 
tests.  The  supoiorily  of  this  ore  depends  much  i^xm  therein- 
stone.  Qnartx  or  flint  fonns  an  admirable  flux  for  iron,  when 
the  quantity  is  too  great  it  is  remoTed  by  water.  Tha«  is  no 
pyrites  or  phosphate  of  lime  intennixed  with  it,  and  the  foig^ 
man  has  to  deal  with  a  pure  oxide  of  iron.  This  ore  is  uni- 
form  in  quali^,  is  of  dull  black  color,  rardy  bright,  bat 
crystalline  and  strongly  magnetic  This  rein  has  furnished 
ore  for  thirty  years,  but  has  be^  wOTked  only  in  tbe  forge  and 
into  blooms.  Tbe  supply  will  be  equal  to  any  demands  which 
are  likely  to  be  made  for  ore,  inasmuch  as  it  is  [»alonged 
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beyoud  the  limits  I  have  stated,  on  its  line  of  bearii^,  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  original  opening  upon  the  tract, 
and  another  mine  has  been  worked  for  twen^  years,  and  the 
prospect  for  the  pennanence  of  oie  is  greater  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  The  width  of  vein  increases  with  the  depth, 
and  no  fact  is  yet  brought  to  light  which  indicates  its  discon- 
tinuance. 

Veins  of  magnetic  iron  are  distributed  over  limited  districts. 
Several  veins  traverse  this  district  in  parallel  ridges  and  they 
may  be  known  to  belong  to  separate  and  distinct  veins  1^  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  ores,  or  of  their  gangues.  Those  which 
are  only  a  few  feet  asunder  possess  unlike  qualities.  In  de- 
ciding ufmnthe  nnmber  of  veins  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
deception,as  a  fold  in  the  strata  or  an  anticlinal  axis  may  place  the 
parts  of  veins  in  such  relations  that  they  may  appear  to  be 
two  veins  when  there  is  only  one.     Fig.  27  illustrates  the  im- 


Fig.  ST. 


K  •  Ttia  of  On,  ti  b  Limmi  «f  GnelM 

portance  of  being  on  the  guard,  b,  b,  The  folded  lamina  of 
gneiss  supporting  a  lean  vein  of  ore,  a,  a,  and  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  This  instance  is  a  plain  one,  but  others  of  a 
more  obscore  character  will  not  mislead  the  observer,  provided 
due  caution  is  exercised  in  his  examination.  An  arrangement 
of  veins  approximating  to  the  former  occurs  at  the  Cook  mine, 
where  an  anticlinal  axis  seems  to  occur,  and  which  might  at 
first  be  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  two-veins,  admitting  that  the 


te  *B  4^1^  tf  te  €n  aad  tb 
•»   Art   liU,    Ml  tk 


fnaMHT  M Ae  »^ai-  Ik  mk  watohaemdto  be  t^fgai 
wMik  fH^ds  «r  «c  «Udh  «MK  faMl  to  be  poMbid  od  to 
bavck  AncttMO 

»mi  lt^«Rwit  mfaari  tbak  &e  mm  named,  ud  at  t 
■edcnte  ArfidL  a  pm^MtmniB  frf'sical  vaa  rOahliahHi 

A  ^Of  vJJ^iv  c:^*^  as  tbe  I^haer  T«iii.  is  a  good  example 
«'  tbe  •-'r-*>r^  ir.~c:  i  t<ct  !«an  ore  lo  a  rich  one.  A  Tertical 
Mcuco  <>i  iSic  tLXx.  iz.  £9.  ilhsttntes  dte  fact  uoder  considef- 
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ation^  and  what  is  quite  as  interesting  at  this  locality  in  Clinton 
county,  is  the  intersection  of  the  rock  by  several  trap  dykes^ 
The  surface  of  the  rock  is  denuded  and  shows  particles  of  ore 
disseminated  through  it,  particularly  between  the  dykes;  a,  a, 
dykes,  c,  c,  the  spaces  in  which  ore  is  sparsely  disseminated 
at  the  surface,  at  b,  the  ore  increases,  and  at  d,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  14  foot  dyke,  it  is  a  solid  mass  of  ore,  with  scatter- 
ing grains  of  gray  quartz.  This  wide  dyke  cuts  the  veins  ob- 
liquely. The  ore  was  lean  on  the  east  side,  but  much  better 
upon  the  west,  as  an  adit  on  being  cut  through  it,  disclosed 
a  mass  of  ore  on  the  opposite  side,  seventy  feet  thick. 

Fig.  30. 


D  Adit. 

Fig.  30,  is  a  gtound  plan  of  the  ^kes,  showing  their  relations 
to  the  ore.  These  are  not  parallel,  and  as  they  intersect  each 
other,  they  are  clearly  of  different  ages.  The  widest  intersects 
the  vein  of  Ore,  but  the  narrower  ones  are  intersected  by  the 
latter.  A,  vein  of  ore  tunning  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  B,  vein  of  ore 
which  runs  nearly  east  and  west  The  latter  is  a  rare  example 
of  a  vein  pursuing  this  direction.  D,  adit  Veins  of  magnetic 
iron  often  contain  masses  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ore  which 
uader  certain  circumstances  have  the  semblance  of  walls. 
They  are  generally  pure  rock  free  from  &e  ore,  and  as  thqr  are 
urang^  ki  a  directi<m  parallel  vrith  the  true  walls,  may,  when 


not  exaroined  with  care  be  mistaken  for  the  walls.  An  eF 
aminatioD  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  their  true  form  which  is 
that  of  a  wedge.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  will 
disappear  in  the  progress  of  mining. 


Fig.  31,  illustrates  the  fact  I  have  just  stated.  It  is  a  sec- 
lion  of  a  part  of  the  Hall  vein,  in  Moriah.  Essex  county,  the 
parallel  masses  of  rock,  are,  d,  quartz,  a,  ore;  but  they  may 
consist  of  hornblende  or  feldspar.  An  interesting  instance  of 
the  same  kind,  is  now  being  exposed  at  the  Old  Sanford  ore 
hed,  where  masses  of  trappeun  rock  and  feldspar,  are  intruded 
into  the  midst  of  the  ore.  Fig  32.  In  this  instance  the  strike 
of  the  vein  is  not  determined,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  these  masses  are  parallel  with  the  walls  or  not.  Each 
of  those  masses  might  be  regarded  as  limiting  the  ore,  but  on 
cutting  through  them,  equally  good  ore  is  found  in  the  spaces 
between  the  dykes,  as  at  any  other  part  of  this  remarkable 
vein. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  I  have  ascertained,  by  an 
examination  of  the  wall,  that  three  of  the  dykes  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  three  obliquely  placed  masses  of  rock  are  en- 
tirely removed,  and  there  now  appears  a  breast  of  solid  ore  146 
feet  long  and  twen^-five  feet  high,  traversed  by  a  single  dyke 
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twelve  inches  thick.  The  dykes  are  com- 
posed of  a  greenish,  foMated  ciystaUitie 
feldspar.  The  disappearance  of  a  net  work 
of  twometallic  veins,  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  circumstance  in  mining  in  North- 
era  New  York,  and  hence  there  is  encourage- 
ment in  mining  of  this  description,  that  the 
dead  work  will  diminish  as  it  progresses. 
The  gangue  of  this  ore  is  phosphate  of  lime, 
in  small  reddish  particles,  imbedded  in  the 
grains  of  the  oxide.  They  are  usually  of  - 
the  size  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  When  the 
phosphate  is  separated,  the  iron  made  from 
this  ore  is  good,  but  if  manufactured  with 
the  phosphate  it  is  brittle.  This  mineral 
constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  mass — ^but 
in  parts  of  the  vein  it  is  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  mass  of  ore.  The  phosphate  is  now  sepa- 
rated  by  magnetic  separators,  is  ground  and 
prepared  for  use  in  agriculture. 

Adventurers  in  mining  are  often  startled 
on  finding  the  vein  diminishing  in  width. 
In   iron   mining,  however,  those  fears  are 
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p-oundles?.  When  the  Hall  mine  was  firsi  opened,  it  enlarged 
to  eight  feet.  Afterwards  it  diminished  rapidly  to  less  thanfour 
feet.  Fig.  33,  is  a  section  of  this  part  of  the  vein.  It  was 
eight  feet  wide  at  a,  a,  and  when  1  examined  it  in  1837,  it  was 
pinched  out  to  four  feet  At  this  stage  of  the  working  it  was 
a  question  what  would  become  of  the  vein.  On  pursuing  it 
farther  and  into  the  couslricted  part,  it  began  to  widen  again, 
and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the 
Moriali  mineral  district.  It  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet.  The  vein  appears  inexhaustible.  A  transverse  sec- 
.  lion  of  this  district,  about  one  hundred  yards,  furnished  at  least 
three  parallel  veins.  The  annexed  section  was  made  in  1837, 
fig.  34,  a,  a,  veins,  b,  b,  gneiss.     All  of  these  have  been  proved 


to  the  depth  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  the  ore  increasing 
richness  with  the  depth.  They  have  been  traced  about  one 
B  half  miles.  Their  line  of  bearing  is  northeast  and  southwes(| 
and  they  dtp  with  the  plane  of  lamination  of  the  gneiss  in  which 
they  are  inclosed,  and  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Sandford  mine, 
they  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  yield  a  pure  black 
granular  oxide.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  not  present  in  the  three 
parallel  veins,  although  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Sandford  mine  which  is  so  rich  in  it 

The  veins  of  magnetic  iron  contain  ore  whose  quantities 
fer   materially  from  each  other.     No  two  veins,  however  ni 
supply  the  same  kinds  of  ore.     A  good  example  and  one  in 
point,  are  the  well  known  veins  in  the  Clintonville  mining  <Iis- 


the 
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trict.  Four  veins  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  These  occupy  a  high  hill 
four  miles  west  of  Clintonville.  The  first  vein  which  was  opened 
contained  a  beautiful  blue  and  irridescent  ore,  both  soft  and 
granular.  The  next  vein  which  isparallel  with  the  first,  furnishes 
a  black  ore,  and  the  others  a  gray  ore.  The  blue  ore  probably 
makes  the  soflest  iron  of  any  ore  in  this  country.  The  others  a 
harder  iron.  The  first  is  from  four  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  the 
direction  and  dip  of  the  four^  correspond,  being  north-northeast, 
and  dip  west-northwest,  at  an  angle  of  70®.  The  ore  of  all  of  these 
veins  has  been  changed  from  that  of  a  protoxide  to  a  peroxide, 
as  they  all  give  a  red  powder,  but  the  change  is  more  descisive 
in  the  blue  vein.  The  gangue  is  a  blue  gray  quartz  in  the 
gray  veins. 

These  veins  have  been  shifted  simultaneously  by  dykes  in  a 

Fig.  35. 


ahe  Metamorphic  Peroxide  of  Iron,  d  Dykes,  r  Shifted  ParU. 

mode  represented  in  diagram  No.  35,  d,  dykes,  a,  b,  b,  c,  four 
parallel  veins  of  metamorphic  peroxide  of  iron. 

About  half  a  mile  north  of  Clintonville,  a  mine  worthy  of  a 
passing  notice  was  opened  at  an  early  day.  It  is  known  as  the 
Winter  ore  bed.  The  ore  is  hard,  but  being  pure,  it  made  a 
good  iron,  and  as  it  was  situated  conveniently,  it  was  desir- 
able^ to  make  the  most  of  it  possible.  The  vein  reposed 
upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  it  excited  attention  from  the 
novelty  of  its  position.    It  was  in  the  form  of  a  flat  superficial 


mass  gently  incliniDg  to  the  north;  this  mass  was  about  a  hu^ 
dred  feet  long  and  forty  wide.  It  was  all  quarried  out,  a 
when  this  was  done,  the  rainers  losi  all  trace  of  its  directioi 
Several  shafts  were  sunk  in  hopes  of  striking  some  parts  of  the 
mass  or  veins  which  it  was  supposed  might  be  prolonged  be- 
neath and  between  the  lamina  of  the  rock.  These  were  aU^ 
unsuccessfiil.  The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  relatioa^ 
the  vein  to  the  rock,  fig.  36,  a,  a,  a,  a,  masses  of  ore,  a  ii 
Fig.  3«._ 


a  Mbmgs  of  Ore. 

large  mass  already  referred  to.  These  five  masses  are  regai 
as  parts  of  one  vein,  interrupted  and  broken  at  the  time  of  up' 
heaval,  presenting  a  very  imperfect  anticlinal  axis.  The  n 
a  forms  the  crown,  but  being  unsymmetricaJ  and  the  o 
being  lean  their  true  relations  had  been  overlooked.  Thef 
dip  on  one  side  is  to  the  east,  and  on  the  other  to  l 
west.  The  plan  proposed  for  recovering  the  mine  or  vein 
was  to  tunnel  from  the  eastern  slope  with  a  view  of  intersecting 
it,  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  The  plan  was  adopted 
and  the  vein  recovered.  The  complication  was  increased  by 
nmucrous  trap  dykes.  No  less  than  seven  crossed  the  mining 
tract  in  about  two  hundred  feet.     In  diagram  37  the  dykes  a 

FiB.   37. 
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parts  of  the  yein  are  represented.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  are  the  parts  of 
the  dykes  which  appear  to  have  produced  shifts  in  the  vein,  or 
rather  the  irregularities,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  anticlinal  axis 
are  due  to  their  presence.  The  dyke  No.  1,  is  twenty-seven  feet 
thick,  and  in  tunneling  it  was  proposed  to  cut  it  along  this  dyke. 
The  cost  of  tunneling  was  five  dollars  per  linear  foot,  with  an 
adit  six  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide. 

A  vein  at  the  outcrop  sometimes  has  a  less  dip  than  in  the 
earth;  and  when  the  vein  is  flat,  as  it  may  be,  the  inexperienced 
are  very  likely  to  overestimate  the  width  of  the  vein.  The 
Averil  vein  at  Clinton  prison,  was  nearly  flat  for  forty  feet.  It 
had  been  worked  from  its  easterly  outcrop  to  the  west,  and 
along  its  strike  about  one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 
At  a  point  about  forty  feet  to  the  west,  it  showed  at  first,  an 
inclination  to  the  west,  and  then  began  to  dip  more  rapidly — 
when  uncovering  it  still  farther  west,  the  hanging  wall  was 
discovered.  For  more  than  forty  feet  this  wall  had  been  remov- 
ed, having  a  flat  mass  of  ore  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick. 
The  position  of  the  vein  was  calculated  to  deceive  those  who 
were  or  might  be  interested  in  the  property  respecting  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  at  this  mine,  or  near  the  surface. 

The  illustrations  and  remarks  which  I  have  made  respecting 
the  iron  ores  of  Northern  New  York,  are  applicable  to  all  those 
which  lie  upon  the  base  of  the  Appalachian  range,  from  north 
to  south.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  numerous  veins  of  this 
ore,  and  have  spoken  in  general  of  its  value  and  extent  The 
resources  for  the  supply  of  iron  in  this  country  have  never  been 
properly  estimated.  We  may,  however,  expect  that  for  the 
future  the  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  will  hv  turned 
more  exclusively  to  our  means  and  resources,  and  that  net  cssity, 
as  well  as  interest,  will  soon  establish  for  the  iron  manufacture 
what  has  already  been  established  for  cotton. 

The  iron  ore  of  the  western  part  of  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  lies 
in  immense  beds,  or  rather  constitutes  rocks  of  no  mean  e.\tHnt. 
We  are  imable  to  discover  that  it  is  enclosed  in  regular  walls, 
though  rock  bearing  a  resemblance  to  walls  is  often  encounteied 
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in  the  midst  of  the  ore.  The  ore  of  Sandford  lake,  at  or 
near  Adirondack,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  Luge 
mass  of  magnetii:  ore  in  the  midst  of  hyperthene  rock,  whose 
boundaries  have  not  been  determineii.  It  is  between  700  and 
8(X}  feet  over,  measuring  from  east  to  west.  It  extends  still 
farther, 'but  the  debris  and  soil  is  too  deep  to  admit  of  retnonl- 
for  the  single  purpose  of  disclosing  the  extent  of  the  quarij^H 
iron  rock.  '^ 

The  masses  of  ore  at  Adirondack  frequently  extend  into  the 
adjoining  mass  in  branching  or  ramifying  veins,  which  usuall) 
terminate  in  threads  or  strings,  and  are  therefore  lost  in  the 
rock.  At  certain  points,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  ore 
rests  against  the  rock,  which  appears  like  a  wall,  but  it  has 
been  observed  in  many  instances,  that  on  penetrating  beyond 
this  apparent  barrier,  the  ore  is  found  extending  beyond  it. 
The  extension  of  veins  into  the  hyperthene  rock  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  38.  Garnets  border  or  fringe  the  veins  lying  belweeo 
Pig.  38. 


the  rock  and  ore.     These  garnet  borders  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  oie  upon  the  rock. 

The  ore  of  Adirondack  produces  a  remarkably  tough  iron, 
!n  the  Catalan  forge  the  result  is  too  uncertain,  and  it  does  not 
furnish  when  reduced  in  this  simple  way,  an  iron  the  qualities 
of  which  are  constant;  yet  bloomers  of  intelligence 
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ceeded  in  making  from  it  iron  whose  qualities  were  equal  to  the 
best  Swedes  iron.  Many  samples  of  this  iron  have  been  tested  at 
different  times  and  by  different  modes,  all  of  which  tended  to  con- 
firm the  favorable  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  value  of  this 
ore.  The  late  Prof.  Johnson's  tests  were  the  most  satisfactory 
which  were  made.  The  iron  could  be  drawn  to  an  half  inch  bar  un- 
der the  common  trip  hammer,  and  bent  when  cold  without  breaking 
the  fibres,  or  producing  cracks.    The  bent  bar  represented  in 

p.     30  fig.  39  illustrates  in  the  most 

satisfactory  manner,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  iron  which  may  be 
made  from  this  ore,  both  as 
regards  toughness,  and  dura- 
bility. The  outer  curve  of  the 
bar  is  3*8  inches  in  length, 
the  inner  only  2*15  inches. 
The  length  of  this  bar  before 
it  was  bent,  was  2i  inches; 
the  width  1-29,  and  the  thickness  0-59. 

The  specular  or  peroxide  of  iron  takes  the  place  of  the  mag- 
netic, in  Jefferson  and  St  Lawrence  counties,  N.  Y.  The 
associated  rocks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the  mountains 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  Champlain  side.  Gneiss, 
granite  and  pyrocrystalline  limestone  belong  to  both  sides,  but 
on  the  Champlain  side  the  former  rocks  contain  the  magnetic 
ores,  while  the  latter  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  contain  the 
specular.  Serpentine  is  also  a  constant  associate  of  the  latter. 
There  is  reaUy  no  difference  in  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
two  oxides,  both  are  primarily  in  veins.  The  specular  oxide, 
however,  may  appear  to  be  an  exception,  as  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ore  of  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  has 
been  obtained  from  beds  in  the  soil.  The  ore,  however,  is  derived 
from  veins.  Its  constitution  favors  its  disintegration.  The 
associates  of  the  specular  ore  are  crystallized  quartz,  mostly  in 
dodecahedrons,  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  carbonate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphuret  of  iron,  cacoxenite,  sulphuret 
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of  nickel.  The  last  two  are  rare.  The  ore,  except  when  brokw 
down  or  disintegrated,  is  in  crystals  and  crystalline  inssses, 
with  brilliant  surfaces — and  in  this  condition  is  very  pure  and 
free  from  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  veins  lie  in  parallel  position 
with  the  lamina  of  rock,  where  they  can  be  traced  to  rocks  of 
that  class;  when  in  serpentine  or  limestone  the  ore  is  apparently 
in  masses,  and  may  be  removed  entirely  from  the  rock.  TTie 
specular  ore  is  not  confined  to  pyrocry stall  ine  limestone;  seve- 
ral veins,  as  the  Polly  and  Tate  ores  are  subordinate  to  gneiss, 
but  maintain  a  connection  with  serpentine.  The  Kearney  and 
Parish  veins  are  important  ores,  and  extend  for  two  or  thi 
miles  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Magnetic  ore  occurs  at  one  or  more  localities  in  St. 
fence  county,  in  the  township  of  Chaumont.  The  ore  i: 
and  being  situated  upon  the  Oswegatchie,  and  in  a  well  wood- 
ed forest,  will  in  time  become  a  valuable  location  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  and  illustrations,  it  is  apparent 
that  iron  ores  do  not  preserve  those  geological  relations  which 
are  absolutely  similar  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  While  we 
may  observe,  however,  considerable  diversity  in  their  occur- 
rence, still  there  is  such  a  general  similarity  in  those  respects, 
that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  use  of  general  principles 
in  conducting  the  necessary  mining  operations.  This  general 
similarity  extends  also  to  the  conditions  of  the  great  masses 
and  veins  of  ore  which  are  best  known,  and  which  have  been 
the  most  extensively  worked  in  foreign  countries,  particularl 
those  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  40,  copied  from  a  valuable 
onthcminesof  Arendal,*  would  illustrate  our  own  mines'ofi 
netio  iron.  It  is  a  ground  plan;  m  m,  masses  of  ore  prolongt^d 
in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  but  variable  in  width  and  appa- 
rently interrupted;  gn  gneiss,^  lime.stone.  This  vein  branches 
out  into  the  walls  of  the  gneiss.     It  occupies  a  middle  part  of 
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the  fissure,  a  fact  which  is  quite  constant  in  our  own  mines.     A 
A  '  Tertical  section   of   the   mines   of 

'  H   I  Arendal   exhibits  similar  arrange- 

i^JB  ^  ments  to  the  mines  of  the  Appala- 

l^^^i^  ^      chian  range.     Indeed,  the  pheno- 

'  "^mK  §      mena  are  so  constant  that  only  a 

"^f  T)      few   illustrations   are   required    to 

exhibit  all  the  most  important  facts 
relating  to  the  veins  of  magnetic 
and  specular  oxides  of  iron.  The 
relations  and  circumstances  under 
which  these  ores  occur,  seem  to 
point  to  their  igneous  origin.  lo 
numerous  instances  minerals  of  con- 
tact are  developer!,  such  as  garnet, 
hornblende,  epidote,  &c  In  this 
respect  the  action  of  these  ores  re- 
sembles that  of  other  pyrocrystal- 
line  rocks.  Garnet  and  epidote  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  common  mine- 
rals which  are  developed  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  under 
consideration.  Of  the  two,  epidote 
IS  the  most  common:  it  accompa- 
nies the  numerous  varieties  of  por- 
phyries, appearing  in  different 
stages  of  development,  from  a  mere  yellowish  coloring  of  the 
rock  in  patches,  to  perfect  nests  of  crystals.  Hie  slaty  rocks  of 
sedimentary  origin,  frequently  furnish  this  mineral  in  all  the 
different  stages  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  garnet,  its  develop- 
ment usually  takes  place  contiguous  to  the  mass  of  igneous 
matter,  while  epidote  is  found  more  extensively  and  widely 
]  in  the  rock. 
20 
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LIMONITE  OR  HEMATITIC  ORES  OF  IRON. 

<j  92,  The  geological  position  of  this  ore  in  New  England 
and  New  York  is  not  well  determined;  but  when  in  beds  ii 
seems  to  be  enclosed  in  materials  very  similar  to  drift.  But  the 
drift  beds  have  been  derived  from  distant  places;  and  as  the 
rocks  are  rarely  uncovered,  it  Las  been  up  to  this  time  an  un- 
answered question,  where  this  ore  belonged.  At  Adatns,  Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts,  the  ore  has  been  traced  apparently  to  a 
vein  in  the  quartz  rock,  near  its  junction  with  mica  slate  of  the 
Hoosick  mountain.  Farther  south,  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  limonite  occurs  in  veins.  The  most  conclusive 
facts  bearing  upon  the  geological  position  of  limonite  have  been 
disclosed  in  Cherokee  county  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Murphy.  It  occurs  upon  the  surface,  rising  up  like  luouuds 
which  cover  several  acres.  When  it  had  been  observed  at  the 
copper  mines  in  Ducktown  that  this  kind  of  ore  covered  tie 
black  oxide  of  copper,  those  mounds  were  explored  by  cuts  and 
shaAs  in  expectation  of  finding  copper.  Though  these  explo- 
rations terminated  in  disappointmenl,  yet  it  was  discovered  thai 
those  mounds  of  iron  ore  surmounted  a  vein  which,  near  its  sur- 
face, was  composed  of  gossan  mixed  with  sulpburet  of  iron,  but 
no  copper.  In  all  those  cases  where  gossan  was  cut  entirely 
through,  the  back  of  ihd  vein  was  found  intermixed  with  sul- 
phurel  of  ir  m  only.  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  prospect  ot 
Gnding  copper  was  too  ujicertaln  to  warrant  the  prosecution  of 
the  object  when  the  expenses  were  likely  to  become  con- 
siderable. 

The  accumulation  of  mounds  or  masses  of  the  hydrous  per- 
oxide of  iron  or  gossan  many  feet  beneath  the  surface,  is 
owing,  first,  to  the  ordinary  decomposition  of  veins  of  sulpbu- 
ret of  iron,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  rock  as  the  process 
proceeds;  and  the  debris  remains,  as  the  country  in  this 
latitude  has  never  been  subjected  to  causes  which  disperse  and 
scatter  it  abroad  after  the  decomposition.     At  the  nort' 
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ever,  Embracing  the  Canadas,  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Northwestern  States,  as  far  south  as  Cincinnati,  diluvial  action 
has  removed  the  loose  materials  south,  southeast  and  south- 
westward.  Hence  the  hematites  are  buried  deeply  in  drift, 
often  having  been  lodged  in  protected  positions.  The  bog  ores 
are  accumulations  of  the  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  in  swampy 
depressions.  Instances  of  bog  ore  upon  hillsides  and  in  dry 
places,  are  not  exceptions  to  this  statement:  they  Bte  beds 
which  have  been  elevated  by  subtefranean  forces.  Examples 
of  this  kind  occur  in  Jefferson  county.  New  York.  They  con- 
tain the  leaves,  trunks,  and  roots  of  trees  now  living.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  elevated  beds  of  bog  ore  the  rocks  haV6 
immense  pot  holes;  and  connecting  these  facts,  the  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  country  has  been  elevated  during 
the  modem  petiod.  Bog  ore  is  also  formed  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  disseminated  in  rocks 
which  undergo  disintegration  and  decomposition.  Water  bears 
the  materials  into  the  depressions,  where,  in  time,  thick  beds 
afscmnulate. 


THE  GOLD-BEARING  ROCKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§  93.  In  this  country,  both  in  its  mining  districts  and  in  its 
general  geology,  we  have  sought  to  discover  and  make  out 
similitudes  or  analogies  with  Europe,  rather  than  to  discover 
the  grouping  and  relations  of  our  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils- 
Our  attempts  have  been  made  rather  to  compel  facts  to  bow 
and  obey  what  has  been  represented  to  exist  abroad,  rather 
than  to  give  them  the  independence  they  deserved,  or  to 
honor  them  by  the  deductions  they  sustain.  Our  gold,  copper, 
and  lead  are  associated  with  minerals  differing  from  those  of 
Cornwall  or  the  Hartz.  Our  copper  of  lake  Superior  has  no 
parallel  in  European  mines.'  Every  day's  experience  proves 
that  the  metals  have  associations  more  general  than  had  been 
represented;  that  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  one  rock 
aii4  oM  geologic^  position*    R  has  h&tn  wxppfo&ed  thet  the 
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gold  of  this  country  was  confined  to  talcose  slate.  This  is  noif 
known  to  be  untrue;  for,  in  addilion  to  latcose  slate,  it  is  found 
in  mica  slate,  hoinbUnde,  granite,  and  limestone.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  relations,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  metals  have 
geographical  rather  than  geological  boundaries;  that  is,  in  a 
given  district  all  the  rocks  may  be  expecled  to  contain  (hem; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  certain  types  of  association 
which  belong  to  certain  geographical  districts,  and  that  in 
order  to  pursue  successfully  raining  interests,  we  must  study 
that  type.  The  doctrine,  however,  holds  good,  that  a  certain 
rock  is  commonly  the  bearer  of  a  given  melal  rather  than  any 
other. 

In  this  country  quartz  is  the  common  associate  of  gold.  But 
other  associates  may  exist:  the  massive  talcose  slate,  hom- 
blendic  gneiss,  hornblende,  granite,  mica  slate,  limestone,  and 
even  serpentine.  In  talcose  slate,  gold  may  he  disseminated 
in  the  rock  for  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  width.  It  is  a  mass 
of  rock,  or  a  mass  mine,  which  bears  no  semblance  to  a  vein, 
except  that  belts  or  strips  of  it  are  richer  than  others;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  walls  or  defined  boundaries  to  the  aurifer- 
ous parts.  The  gold  of  the  mass  is  mechanically  mixed  with 
particles  of  a  brown  substance,  disseminated  in  the  rock  sa£B- 
ciently  abundant  to  impart  red  and  brown  lints  to  the  man. 
These  are  sometimes  of  a  rosy  or  peach-blossora  color,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  both  of  iron  and  manganese.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  brown  and  reddish  particles  were  sulphuret  of 
iron  which  held  the  gold  in  mechanical  combination.  Where 
the  auriferous  mass  is  inspected,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  fiaC 
grains  of  quartz,  which  are  only  slightly  coherent,  intermixed 
with  silvery  talc,  which  at  the  first  inspection  seems  to  pre- 
dominate, but  on  closer  observation  proves  the  predominnDce  of 
quartz  in  its  composition.  This  kind  of  rflck  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  talciie. 

Gold  is  also  disseminated  tlirough  a  pure  sacdiuroidal  quartf, 
which  contains  neither  sulphuret  of  iron  or  talc;  but  this  white 
and  pure  quartz  may  be  contained  in  a  vein  or  mass  subsidi* 
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nate  to  that  just  described.  It  is  found  again  in  milky  and 
granular  quartz  in  veins,  carrying  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and 
iron  and  sulphuret  of  iron  by  itself,  together  with  galena,  and 
sometimes  sulphuret  of  zinc.  These  veins  may  traverse  argil- 
laceous chlorite  and  talcose  slates,  or  all  the  other  rocks  which 
belong  to  the  mineral  district,  as  gneiss,  hornblende,  or  granite. 
In  the  last  place  it  may  be  contained  in  a  false  vein,  or  rather 
beds,  as  the  depositions  are  parallel  with  the  strata  or  lamina. 
They  are  always  thin,  rarely  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  width. 
The  metal  in  this  case  is  confined  to  a  well  defined  strip  of 
rock,  but  not  limited  by  distinct  walls.  The  eye  can  not  detect 
a  difference  between  that  portion  of  the  rock  which  is  aurifer- 
ous and  that  which  is  not  These  false  veins  or  beds  being 
narrow,  may  be  lost,  unless  the  miner  resorts  constantly  to  the 
use  of  the  pan  for  testing  the  presence  of  gold.  These  strips 
are  usually  very  rich,  and  often  yield  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  bushel  of  ore. 

The  gold  of  the  soil  is  derived  from  rocks  broken  down  by 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  agents.  In  its  dissemination  in  the 
soil,  it  has  obeyed  the  same  law  of  distribution  as  all  the  bodies 
which  have  great  weight  As  its  gravity  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  substances  which  may  be  expected  in  the  soil,  it  will  be 
sought  for  at  the  lowest  planes  of  subsidence. 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  gold  deposits  of  the  soil,  it  is 
most  frequently  found  in  the  regular  veins,  associated  with  the 
sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron.  It  is  probable  that  the  sulphu- 
rets should  be  regarded  as  the  true  matrix  of  gold,  though  not 
the  only  matrix*  The  veinstone  is  quartz,  though  in  a  hundred 
auriferous  veins  of  quartz  containing  sulphurets,  one  or  two  are 
known  in  limestone,  and  occasionally  also  it  has  been  found  in 
serpentine. 

The  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  do  not  differ  in  structure  from 
other  veins;  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  irregularities  in 
width,  and  the  same  varieties  as  to  richness  in  parts  of  the  vein, 
both  when  examined  in  the  line  of  bearing  and  in  depth. 


OF  THE  CHANGES  WHrCH  TAKE  PLACE  IN  THE  AURIFEROOS 
VEmS  OF  SCLPUDRETS  OF  COPPER  AND  IRON  tN  DEPTH, 
§  94.  The  condition  of  the  materials  at  and  near  the  surface 
differs  material!}'  frora  that  below.  Those  sulphurets  which  are 
gold-bearing  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  decomposition  than 
those  which  are  not.  At  a  variable  depth,  then,  the  matrix  of 
gold  consists  of  a  porous  quartz,  colored  brown  upon  the  surface 
by  a  superficial  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron.  This  partially  fills 
the  cavities.  It  is  a  friable  dry  powder,  or  it  may  have  become 
consolidated,  in  which  case  it  resembles  the  oxide  of  iron  with 
a  resinous  luster,  or  the  comoion  brown  hydrous  oxide  of  iron, 
or  brown  hematite.  This  condition  of  the  iron  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  mixed  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper.  The 
sulphur  is  discharged,  and  usually  disappears  entirely,  and 
leaves  the  lock;  but  not  always,  for  in  a  few  instances  it  is 
retained  in  the  cavities,  and  has  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
wilh  rhombic  bases.  The  decomposition  proceeds  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside,  as  the  inside  of  a  mass  of  oxide  often  con- 
tains an  undecomposed  one  of  sulphuret  of  iron  or  copper. 
Where  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  gold  is  attached  to 
the  quartz  in  irregular  plates,  or  is  also  retained  in  the  midst 
of  the  oxide  in  grains  or  thin  scales.  But  it  is  a  still  more 
interesting  fact,  that  the  gold  occasionally  crystallizes,  and 
appears  under  the  form  of  octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  or  in 
skeleton  crystals,  the  general  form  of  which  is  developed,  but 
the  faces  are  deeply  striated.  Beautiful  productions  of  this 
kind  were  quite  common  for  a  time  in  the  Ward  mine  in  David- 
son county,  North  Carolina.  The  figure  of  one  of  these  striated 
or  skeleton  crystals  appears  on  the  title  page  of  this  work. 
Regular  octahedrons  have  been  obtained  in  the  mines  of  Burke 
county  in  the  same  state.  But  crystals  of  gold  are  extremely 
rare  in  North  Carolina. 
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ORIGIN  OF  GOLD— THE  GEOLOGICAL  POSITION  AND  RELA- 

TIONS  OF  GOLD. 

§  96.  If  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  gold  on  fact9 
wd  principles  which  are  inapplicable  to  the  origin  of  other 
metals,  we  entirely  lose  ourselves  in  conjecture.  Indeed,  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  the  auriferous  quartz  veins  are 
by  no  means  unlike  those  which  accompany  lead,  copper,  and 
iron.     Its  subterranean  origin  should  therefore  be  admitted. 

The  gold  of  North  Carolina  is  connected  with  three  divisions 
or  sections  of  rock:  1.  With  granite  and  associated  rocks; 
2.  Gneiss  and  its  laminated  associates;  and  3.  With  a  series 
gf  slates  which  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  sediments.  The 
immediate  repository  of  this  metal  is  the  ordinary  constituted 
vein,  differing  in  no  respect,  in  its  structural  relations  and  ori- 
gin, from  those  of  the  other  metals  and  ores.  It  will  be 
pbserved  that  I  have  passed  unnoticed  the  deposits  of  gold  in  the 
$oil  and  grits  of  decomposed  rock  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  slates  are  soft,  greenish  or  reddish  rocks,  intersected  by 
quartz  veins  and  trap,  and  appear  to  repose  upon  granite  so  as  to 
admit  the  outcropping  of  low  and  long  ridges  of  this  rock  where 
the  slates  have  thinned  out.  The  rock,  however,  which  I  have 
noticed  under  the  general  name  of  slate,  is  really  made  of  a 
9eries  of  rocks,  which  furnish  a  series  of  subordinate  beds  which 
have  a  wide  range  of  lithological  character.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  most  important  kinds:  1.  Soft  green  chlorite  slate; 
2.  Soft  red,  reddish,  and  purple  and  purplish  slates;  3.  Soft 
talcose  slates,  which  contain,  however,  quartz  in  fine  grains, 
and  which  are  also  reddish  and  purplish.  This  variety  might 
receive  with  propriety  the  name  of  talcite  as  already  proposed. 
Alternating  with  the  foregoing  soft  slates  are  the  harder  masses, 
which  consist  of 

1.  Quartzite,  a  mineral  which  in  all  respects  resembles  chert 
or  hornstone.  It  is  whitish,  green,  bluish,  passing  into  black, 
and  often  coarsely  agatized.    It  breaks  with  a  flat  conchoidal 


fracture:  it  has  sharp  and  translucent  edges,  and  i 
very  tough.  When  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  argiila- 
ceous  matter,  it  forms  also  a  hard  tough  rock,  which  appeals 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  hate  bet -shaped  projections. 
Sometimes  these  rise,  with  rounded,  sharp  edges,  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  extending  as  many  feet  in  the  direction  of  their 
strike,  and  then  disappear  in  the  soil.  A  succession  of  such 
outcrops  continue  for  miles,  forming  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
geology  of  the  district. 

2.  A  quartzite  porphyry.     This  rock  is  quite  common. 
porphyritic  character  is  obscure;  and  it  happens 
quently  that  it  takes  on  the  character  of  a  breccia, 
designed  to  illuslrate  its  porphyritic  character;  but  it  is  often 
more  obscure,  and  1  am  well  convinced  that  I  have  found  a  fe| 
rolled  quartz  pebbles  imbedded  in  the  mass. 

The  quartzite  or  chert  is  in  beds,  and  in  one  or  two,  i 
probably  more  districts,  composes  the  largest  part  of  the  r 
in  a  belt  half  a  mile  wide.  It  appears  homogeneous  in  the 
protected  part  of  the  mass,  while  the  weathered  surface  consists 
of  a  white  or  gray  fine  granular  substance,  similar  in  its  con- 
dition to  tripoli.  This  change  extends  several  inches  into  the 
rock,  and  forms  a  well  defined  border  around  the  unchanged 
parts  within  the  mass.  Although  the  slates  bear  strongly  the 
indications  of  sediments,  no  fossils  have  as  yet  been  found  in 
them.  In  their  general  features  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  slates  of  the  lower  half  of  the  Taconic  system.  I  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  and  minute  description  of  this 
formation  of  slates  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  adjacent  states, 
at  this  time.  !  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
questions  relating  to  the  gold  as  it  occurs  in  veins,  and  other 
relations  to  the  rocks  which  contain  it. 
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COMPARATIVE  RICHNESS  OF  THE  UPPER  AND  DEEPER 

PARTS  OF  THE  VEIN. 

.  §  96.  The  opinions  of  miners,  as  well  as  geologists,  do  not 
afzpree  on  this  question.  The  facts  sustain  apparently  the  doc- 
trine that  the  yield  of  gold  diminishes  where  the  vein  is  beneath 
water.  When  the  facts,  however,  are  carefully  examined, 
they  are  not  so  decisive  of  the  assumed  position.  The  mine 
which  is  of  all  others  most  reliable  in  North  Carolina,  is  the 
Gold  Hill  mine.  Its  depth  is  about  five  hundred  feet;  the  vein 
quartz,  bearing  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  rock, 
a  greenish  slate.  The  upper  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the  vein  was 
decomposed,  and  of  course  the  gold  easily  obtained.  Different 
companies  had  leased  parts  of  the  vein.  One  company 
worked  upon  a  level  between  one  and  two  himdred  feet  from 
the  surface;  another  company  worked  a  three  hundred  feet 
level  down  to  four  and  five  hundred  feet.  Now,  while  the  vein 
did  not  yield  profits  at  all  large  at  the  upper  level,  the  lower 
was  very  profitable;  even  twice  the  amount  of  gold  was 
obtained  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  mine. 

The  opinion  that  a  gold  mine  is  less  rich  in  the  lowest  levels 
or  below,  arises  from  the  state  of  the  metal,  or  from  its  com- 
bination with  the  sulphurets;  and  experience  has  proved  in 
thousands  of  instances  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
the  gold  by  the  mechanical  processes  usually  resorted  to.  After 
the  ore  has  been  subjected  to  one  operation,  and  all  the  gold 
apparently  obtained  from  it,  and  this  fine  material  is  allowed 
to  remain  a  year  or  two  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  worked 
again,  it  wilj  usually  yield  by  the  second  process  nearly  as 
much  gold  as  was  obtained  by  the  first;  and  so  the  same  ore 
may  be  worked  five  or  six  times,  and  made  to  yield  profitable 
returns  of  gold.  These  facts  are  especially  applicable  to  the 
auriferous  sulphurets.  It  appears  then  from  experience  in  North 
Carolina,  that  the  auriferous  veins  are  equally  rich  below  and 

above  water,  to  use  the  common  comparison,  and  that  there  is 
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no  dimlDution  of  gold  in  tlie  dceptr  parts  of  the  rein.  Like 
other  veins  of  metal,  it  is  variable  in  quantity — rich  and  lean 
p)ac«s  are  met  with  in  the  same  mine;  but  the  Gold  Hill  mine, 
the  McCulloch  mine,  Conrad  Hill,  and  all  those  which  have 
been  skillluliy  worked,  yield  as  much  gold  now  in  the  aggi 
gate  as  when  they  were  first  opened.  It  must,  however,  be. 
acknowledged  that  thcugh  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained 
water  may  equal  that  above,  yet  the  increased  expense  of 
ing  may  consume  all  the  profits  of  the  business,  and,  in 
cases,  prudence  would  sug|;rest  the  abandonment  of  deep  mines. 
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DIRECTION  OF  THE  ADRIFEROUS  VEIN3.  ■ 

§  97,  The  extremes  in  the  direction  of  veins  lie  betwecA 
N.  10"  W.,  and  N.  70"  E.  The  ordinary  limits  lie  between  N. 
20°  E.  and  70"  E.  Their  direction  of  dip  is  northwest  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  angle  of  dip  varies  from  vertical  lo 
20°  at  the  surface,  while  where  it  is  as  small  as  20°,  the  dip 
becomes  greater  in  its  progress  downwards.  The  ordinary  dip 
is  such  that  a  vein  will  make  to  the  westward  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  perpendicular  descent. 

OK  THE  ADRIFEROi;S  VEINS  WHICH  PASS  FROM  ONE  ROCK 
TO  ANOTHER,  AND  WHOSE  COMPOSITION  AND  AGE  ABE 
DIFFERENT. 

^  98,  In  North  Carolina  a  bell  of  granitt  underlies  parts  of 
Guilford,  Davidson,  Cabarras,  and  Mecklenburg  counties.  The 
east  side  ol  this  granitic  belt  is  bordered  by  a  fine  greeuisb 
slate.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well  informed  miners  and  geolt^ists 
that  the  auriferous  lodes  pass  from  the  granite  into  the  slate. 
The  observations  have  been  made  where  the  slate  is  thin,  and 
overlaps  the  granite.  Fears  were  entertained  that  certain 
lodes  would  become  valueless  for  gold  when  they  entered  the 
granite,  agreeably  to  a  law  which  is  well  established  in  other 
mining  districts.  My  opportunities  for  observation  are  too 
limited  to  warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion;  but  I  have 
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been  informed  that  in  two  or  three  instances  the  lode  has  not 
deteriorated  after  it  has  left  the  slate  and  entered  the  granite. 
The  question,  however,  it  appears  to  me,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Of  the  age  of  this  slate  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  form  an 
opinion.  In  certain  localities  its  character  favors  the  view 
that  it  is  a  sedimentary  rock.  But  so  far  as  I  can  speak  from 
observation,  it  is  not  fossiliferous,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
contains  rounded  pebbles.  The  only  slate  rocks  which  resem- 
ble it  are  situated  above  the  quartz  rock  of  the  Taconic  system. 


AGE  OF  THE  AURIFEROUS  VEINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

§  99.  The  idea  which  has  gained  a  few  supporters,  that  gold 
is  of  recent  origin,  does  not  seem  to  be  sustained  by  facts. 
President  Hitchcock,*  for  example,  quotes  approvingly  the 
opinion  of  Sir  R.  A.  Murchison,'4hat  gold  is  of  a  recent  origin; 
as  late,  for  example,  as  the  tertiaries.  Opinions  of  geologists 
whose  reputation  is  so  widely  spread  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  slight  reasons.  We  find,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  permean  rocks  of  North  Carolina  con- 
tain the  debris  of  the  auriferous  quartz  veins:  the  gold  itself 
may  be  obtained  from  the  quartz  in  the  usual  way.  Whether 
the  auriferous  rocks  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  belong  to 
the  same  period  as  those  of  Australia  is  not  determined.  But 
that  the  Carolina  gold  rocks  and  those  of  California  belong  to 
the  same  period,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  An  interesting  fact 
connected  with  this  subject  should  be  stated  in  this  place.  In 
Burke  county.  North  Carolina,  £.  Emmons,  jr.,  discovered 
pottery  and  implements  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  manufacture, 
such  as  arrow  heads,  in  the  auriferous  quartz  grit  seven  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  grit  is  overlaid  with  a  stiff  clay.  So 
the  mammoth  remains  are  found  in  Siberia  in  the  same  alluvia 
that  contain  goldf    These  facts  do  not  prove  the  recent  origin 
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of  gold,  oeitber  can  they  be  employed  lo  prove  that  a  c 
of  climate  toolc  place  about  the  time  the  Mammoths  of  tl 
country  became  tXtincL 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  the  lai;ts  relative  t 
comparative  richaef^s  of  tbe  gold  veins  at  considerable  deplb 
This  question  is  economically  one  of  great  importance.  Capt^ 
talists  in  this  country  are  now  pursuing  their  schemes  and 
plans  for  working  gold  mines  at  all  accessible  depths.  They 
make  no  distinction  between  auriferous  and  cupreous  vein% 
neither  do  the  auriferous  veins  appear  at  all  analoj 
staniferous  veins  of  Cornwall,  which  were  said  lo  be  stanifen 
ous  upon  their  backs,  but  cupreous  in  tbe  main  parts  of  the 
lode.  Here  the  gold  accompanies  the  yellows,  as  the  sulpburet 
of  copper  was  called  in  Cornwall,  without  giving  place  to  it 
as  the  tin  lodes  referred  to. 
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AGE  OF  THE  GOLD  BEARING  BOCKS  OF  THIS  CODNTRT. 

^  100.  The  talcose  slates,  mica  slate,  faornbtendic  gneiss,  etc, 
which  arc  traversed  by  auriferous  veins,  belong  to  a  period 
which  preceded  the  deposition  of  all  the  hydroplastic  rocks  of 
this  country.  Tbe  evidence  which  sustains  this  position  is  of 
two  kinds-  1.  Evidence  of  composition  and  derivalioo.  2.  Of 
superposition  and  succession. 

1.  The  oldest  sediments  belong  to  the  Taconic  system.  The 
talc  and  mica  of  the  gneissoid  granite  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  limestone.  A  peculiar  bluish  tinted  quartz  of  the 
same  rock  enters  into  tbe  composition  of  the  quartz  rock  al  the 
base  of  the  Taconic  system.  These  minerals  are  distinguishable 
from  other  varieties  of  the  same  species.  So  il  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  the  materials  of  the  Taconic  system  are  carried  up 
into  the  Silurian.  Thus  a  stratified  limestone  is  found  in  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  at  Chazy.  The  Taconic  slate  enters  into 
the  composilion  of  tbe  lower  part  of  the  calciferous  sandstone. 

2.  The  quartz  rock  of  the  Taconic  system  rests  unconforma- 
bly  upon  the  gneiss  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  w  its  gneiss- 
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oid  granite,  at  many  places;  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  or  in 
its  absence  the  calciferous  sandrock,  rests  unconformably  upon 
the  Taconic  slates  and  other  members  of  the  same  system.  The 
auriferous  rocks,  therefore,  are  inferior  to  two  systems,  and  the 
lines  of  demarkation  between  the  systems  are  so  distinctly 
drawn,  that  they  should  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  lower  Silurian  are  metamorphic  rocks,  which 
contain  the  gold  of  this  country,  though  this  veiw  is  taken  by  ^ 
distinguished  geologist  in  the  governmental  survey  of  Canada. 
Several  rich  auriferous  veins  traverse  a  homblendic  gneiss 
in  Rutherford,  N.  C,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  ridge.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  same  ridge  gold  is  derived  from  mica  slate, 
four  miles  west  of  Sowannanoe  gap.  I  entertain  the  opinion 
that  we  have  no  facts  which  sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  rocks 
of  the  Blue  ridge  are  altered  Hudson  river  sandstones  and 
shales,  and  yet  the^  Blue  ridge,  where  it  is  auriferous,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Green  Mountain  range. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND   EXTENT   OF   THE  AURIFEROUS   ROCKS 

EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

§  101.  We  can  not  with  certainty  determine  the  extent  of  the 
auriferous  belt  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  Its  width  in  North  Caro* 
Una  is  at  least  one  hundred  miles  on  a  line,  passing  through  the 
state  from  southeast  to  northwest;  but  the  area  over  which 
gold  has  been  found,  is  equal  to  10,000  square  miles.  It  is  found 
in  this  state,  in  all  the  counties  lying  west  of  Wake,  and  is  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles  wide  in  Virginia.  One  gold  vein  only  is 
known  in  Maryland;  but  the  slates  which  usually  contain  gold  are 
about  ten  miles  wide.  The  gold  vein  in  Maryland  is  at  Brook- 
ville,  in  Montgomery  county.  Gold  is  not  found  in  this  direc- 
tion until  it  appears  in  Somerset,  Vt,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  mountains.  All  that  is  interesting  at  Somerset  is  the 
fact  that  gold  occurs  in  the  same  relations  as  at  other  places  in 
the  South.  Still  farther  north,  in  Canada  East,  it  reappears 
igaln,  at  Sb^rbi)CK>kei  and  Lfft  Cbw^iere  river.    It  is  assoeiat^d 
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with  quartz,  as  usual,  but  the  most  productive  locations  arefl 
deposit  or  branch   mines.     The   indications   bear   a  faroraUi 
aspect  in  the  Canadian  mines.     From  North  Carolina,  the  gi^H 
belt  extends  south  through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  disap* 
pearing  at  last  beneath  the  tertiary  of  the  Atlantic  slope. 


OF  THE  PYRITES  AND  AURrFEBOUS  COPPER  LODES  OF  TI 
ATLANTIC  SLOPE. 

^  102.  There   are  classes  of  gold  mines  in  which   copper 
rarely  if  ever  found.     There  is  first  the  disseminated  gold 
the  soft  slates.     When  the  metal  is  widely  dilfused  in  the  roclt, 
the  produce  amounts  to  from  ten  to  thiriy-five  cents  per  bushel 
of  ore.     These  masses  of  slate  may  yidd  gold  through  a  widtb 
of  one  hundred  feet;  some  places  are  richer  than  others, 
may  be  called  mass  mines.     In  auriferous  rocks  of  this  kii 
the  gold  is  combined  with  very  small  particles  of  sulpburet.i 
iron,  which  are  decomposed  for  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  de] 
but  below  the  water  level,  Ihe  sulphuret  becomes  visibli 
per  is  never  found   in  this   species  of  auriferous  deposit.     It 
absent  again  in  the  thin  auriferous  belts,  which  rarely  ex( 
BIX    inches  in  width,  in  slates  of  a  similar  character, 
are   false  veins,  as  they  are   destitute  of  walls.      So  copper 
absent  in  some  of  the  veins  of  auriferous  iron  pyites.     But' 
very  large  proportion  of  the  veins  which  carry  gold  carry  co] 
per  also;  and  some  of  them  have  become  the  best  copper  mi 
in  North   Carolina.     The  upper  part,  or  back,  as   this  part 
sometimes  called,   is  simply  a  decomposed  iron  pyrites; 
when    the  lode  is  penetrated   thirty   or  forty  feet,   the   trij 
compound  of  sulphur,  copper  and  iron,  comes  in,  and  increi 
in  quantity  with  the  descent,  or  in  other  words,  it  becomei' 
copper  lode.     A  few  years  ago  a  change  of  this  kind 
dreaded,  as   tt   was   invariably  deemed  necessary  to  abani 
them,  for  qo  other  reason  than  that  it  cost  too  much  to  sepg 
the  gold  from  alloy,  which  vould  be  found  with  the  cop] 
At  this  time  many  of  these  abandoned  gold  mines  are 
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as  the  best  and  most  valuable  mines  for  copper.  As  lodes  or 
veins  they  furnish  nothing  new  as  to  structure,  or  add  to  those 
facts  which  are  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  a  geologist.  The 
gold  is  sacrificed,  or  at  least  no  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  save  it;  although  it  has  been  proposed,  first  to  separate 
it  by  *the  usual  mineral  process,  and  afterwards  smelt  the 
remaining  cupreous  material. 

While  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  vein- 
stone, and  arrangement  of  the  materials  constituting  the  lode, 
there  are  a  few  peculiarities  belonging  to  individual  veins, 
which  are  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  The  McCulloch  vein, 
in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  for  example,  is  remarkable  for  its 
width,  and  the  extent  or  depth  to  which  the  decomposition  of 
the  ore  extends,  which  can  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet. 
The  vein  expands  to  seven  and  eight  feet  in  width,  and  con- 
tains, notwithstanding  this  great  expanse,  very  rich  ore;  and 
the  proprietors  did  not  work  ore  which  yielded  less  than  one 
dollar  per  bushel.     It  is  a  magnificent  vein. 

The  Gold  Hill  veins  have  also  been  very  successfully  worked. 
Their  greatest  width  is  seven  and  eight  feet,  and  the  principal 
vein  has  never  been  less  than  two  feet  This  vein  has  been 
worked  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  feet.  It  is  au  auriferous 
quartz  and  copper  pyrites,  in  a  green  fissile  slate.  It  often 
yields  five  and  six  dollars  per  bushel  of  ore.  The  Reed  mine, 
Cabarras  county,  contains  but  little  pyrites,  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  large  masses  of  gold  it  has  furnished;  one  of  which 
weighed  twenty-eight  pounds,  another  sixteen,  and  another 
nine,  and  so  on  in  respectable  lumps,  which  have  been  very 
numerous;  and  another  of  sixty  pounds:  though  it  requires  to 
be  more  ftilly  authenticated,  still  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  by 
no  means  slender. 

'  The  Fentriss  copper  mine  in  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina, 
has  furnished  a  large  amount  of  ore.  This  vein  is  forked,  or 
consists  of  a  flat  vein,  rising  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees  towards 
the  surface.  Its  veinstone  is  a  coarse  quartz,  carrying  large 
lumps  of   sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron  on  its  inferior  side. 
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probably  contains  arsenic  aotl  cobalt.  Among  the  remarkable 
veins  of  the  south,  those  of  Ducktown,  Pn Ik  county,  in  Tennes- 
see,  have  probably  excited  the  most  atlention.  The  rock  is  a 
taleose  slate,  interlaminatecl  with  hard  layers  of  gneiss  and 
hornblende,  and  highly  inclined.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  which  indicates  a  mining 
region,  and  accident  alone  brought  to  light  the  remarkabli 
repositories  of  copper  ore.  The  ores  of  this  district  arc 
some  respects  unlike  those  of  North  Carolina:  they  are 
nical,  and  probably  to  the  presence  of  a  third  metal  the  pen 
condition  of  the  copper  ore  is  due. 

A  section  of  the  Congdon  vein  at  this  place,  gives  al 
information  we  desire  respecting  this  structure. 

The  section  is  vertical 
longitudinal  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  slope  or  pi{ch 
of  the  materials  of  the  lode, 
for  it  has  a  slope  in  addtttoa 
to  its  dip.  The  following 
exhibitsthf  order  of  arrange- 
ment: 1,  taleose  slate;  2, 
Gossan,  or  hydrous  peroude 
of  iron;   3,  bell  metal  ore; 

—    4,  black  oxide  of  copper;  6, 

Belt  metal,  masses  indicative  of  the 
commencement  of  the  yellow 
sulphuret  or  mundic.  The  Gossan  was  seventy  feet  thick  in 
the  direction  of  the  shall  sunk  upon  a  hill.  It  is  destitute  of 
copper  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mass,  but  it  is  present  in  the 
lower.  The  bell-metal  ore  is  only  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
thick,  and  the  thickness  of  the  black  oxide  is  variable  in  con- 
sequence of  resting  upon  an  uneven  floor,  but  exceeded  three 
feet.     The  width  of  this  veio  at  the  surface  is  five  feet,  with  it| 
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Trails  very  well  defined.  At  the  depth  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet,  its  extreme  width  is  forty  feet.  No  one  can  inspect  this 
lode  and  be  uninterested  in  the  chemical  changes  that  havr 
taken  place  since  the  fissure  was  filled  with  metal.  The  first 
change  which  perhaps  would  be  noticed,  is  the  perfect  destruc- 
tion of  the  original  lode.  Its  gangue,  which  is  quartz,  is  dis- 
persed through  the  mass  of  black  oxide  and  gossan  in  part 
The  true,  original  walls  are  broken  down,  and  the  copper  is 
eftended  laterally  into  oven-shaped  cavities,  in  the  soft  adja- 
cent slate.  The  smaller  oven-shaped  expansions  extend  into 
the  rock  six  or  seven  feet,  the  larger  still  farther.  The  smaller 
are  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  and  as  they  are 
occupied  entirely  with  the  black  oxide  of  copper  and  its  gangue, 
the  contents  only  require  to  be  shoveled  and  screened,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  market.  Three  hundred  tons  of  this  ore  were 
taken  out  from  this  vein  in  one  month.  The  chamber,  after  the 
removal  of  the  ore,  presents  an  irregular  shape,  its  roof  is 
mpre  uniform  from  the  existence  of  the  layer  of  bell-metal  ore. 

This  vein  presents  its  most  remarkable  feature  only  when  we 
contemplate  it  in  its  original  condition;  when  the  iron,  copper, 
and  arsenic  were  in  combination  with  each  other,  and  arranged 
in  the  usual  order.  Now  we  find  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a 
black  oxide,  occupying  the  lowest  place  fn  the  lode.  The  iron 
forms  a  mass  seventy  feet  thick  overlying  all  the  rest.  The 
more  volatile  elements,  sulphur  and  arsenic,  have  disappeared. 
The  change  is  undoubtedly  one  which  should  be  referred  to 
molecular  forces,  representing  in  its  effects  the  formation  of 
nodules,  septaria,  and  sometimes  entire  strata. 

Ducktown  can  boast  of  five  veins,  rich  as  the  Congdon,  and 
similar  in  structure.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  mineral 
district,  rich  beyond  any  which  had  been  explored,  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  upon  the  surface  which  would  lead  a  geologist 
or  miner  to  suspect  the  value  and  fliagnitude  of  the  mines 
beneath  it.  It  is  true  that  on  the  surface  there  are  mounds  of 
gossan,  or  the  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron;  yet  copper  is  never 
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round  upon  the  surfane.  Tlie  slates  of  Tennessee,  Virgiui 
an(l  North  Carolina  abound  in  this  species  of  iron  ore;  but  | 
far  as  discoveries  have  yet  been  made,  the  mounds  ot  t 
iron  do  not  overlay  copper,  except  at  Ducbtown. 

A  vein  three  miles  south  Irom  ihe  Congdon  mine,  and  jiul 
within  Ihe  limits  of  Georgia,  exhibits  the  general  original 
form  of  the  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  Diicklown  (fig.  42).  This 
vein  was  discovered  by  follow- 
ing the  indications  furnished 
by  the  gossan.  Upon  the  sur- 
face this  substance  was  ob- 
served to  be  rather  common  at 
the  locality  referred  to,  and 
selecting  a  place  which  repre- 
sented the  center  of  disper- 
sion, a  shaft  was  sunk  almost 
at  random.  UTien  the  earth 
was  removed  from  the  roelt  a 
narrow  crevice  was  observed, 
which  contained  the  gossan; 
and  on  following  it  down 
twenty-live  feet,  the  crevice 
eipanded  into  a  large  pipe  vein  of  the  form  presented  in  the 
figure.  This  peculiar  lode  was  struck  five  feet  higher  on  the 
north  side  of  the  shaft  than  upon  the  south.  This  pipe  vein 
penetrates  the  rock  obliquely.  The  black  oxide  of  copper  and 
gossan  occupy  the  same  relative  position  as  at  the  Congdon 
vein.  The  Congdon  mine  was  originally  a  larger  pattern  ot 
the  same  kind  of  vein  as  the  Georgia  mine.  At  the  det 
part  of  the  shaft  this  is  five  feet  wide,  and  a  ton  of  black  o 
was  taken  out  of  it. 

The  Georgia  mine  is  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  iltustratij 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  pipe  vein,  which  seems  to  constttM 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  Ducktown  mining  district. 
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COPPER  MINES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

^  103.  The  occurrence  of  Dative  copper,  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance to  make  it  an  object  of  commercial  value,  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  geolc^ical  discoveries.  The  fact  is  another 
illustration  of  a  remark,  that  each  mineral  district  contains  a 
certain  type  of  mineral  character  peculiar  to  itself.  That  type 
does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  surface 
geology;  for  that  of  Polk  county,  Tennessee,  is  not  ostensibly 
diSerent  from  North  Carolina.  Many  other  illustrations  of  the 
fact  might  be  given. 

The  geological  position  of  the  copper  has  been  determined 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houghton  and  Dr.  Jackson,  and  confirmed  by 
other  American  geologists.  They  hare  shown  that  the  native 
copper  lies  in  veins  in  the  trap  rock,  and  that  this  rock  forms 
alternations  with  the  potsdkm  sandstone;  and  save  the  excep- 
tion, the  exclusive  metallic  condition  of  the  copper,  its  reposi- 
tories do  not  differ  from  those  where  it  is  found  in  other 
states,  as  that  of  the  sulphuret  or  the  gray  copper  ore. 

Ab  a  general  illustration  of  the  copper  lodes  of  lake  Superior, 
I  have  copied  the  annexed  diagram  from  Foster  and  Whitney's 
Governmental  Report  (fig.  43).    In  this  diagram  the  shaded 

Fiff.  43. 
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part  shows  where  the  copper  has  been  removed  by  means  of 
the  vertical  shafts  and  horizontal  galleries.    It  will  be  observed 


^  opoadooi 
m  of  the  tnp 

The  anpi^  kwHLiu.  Me  hi  o^nfly  pvdKtiTp  in  tuelal; 
flai  *MC  affHn  •»  W  m  — dh  JiiiimL  ia  ifa«  tfarrc  krtNb 
af  timff  tk  «afi  MTOMaMi,  WrJ  paoabr  tn|»,  and  llw 
pwaMoM^  V  bctweca  iW  naot  piMhuivc  trap  lad  sandsiaoe. 
TksoA  i^gJbTiw^  eortau  ceppcr  lodes,  htf  tWjr  *fe  lUo, 
bramdmg  and  scsttered;  wbile  ta  the  hxn)  greenstone  the 
Tcios  are  cnntncted  and  pinched  out.  In  the  fine  graDolar  sntH 
erffUdllae  trap  the  veins  reach  Ibeir  niaximom  of  excellence. 

The  gangoe  of  the  copper  lodes  is  in  keeping  vith  the  rock 
which  contains  them.  The  zet^ites,  prebnite,  lanmonite,  &Cq 
are  minerals  of  trap  rock;  so  in  their  geological  position  th^ 
become  the  veinstone  of  ihe  copper,  and  other  metals  of  the 
rock.  CalcBpar  is  also  a  veinstone,  bat  it  is  also  an  associate 
of  zeolite  It  appears  from  this  fact  that  the  veiasttme  is 
derived  from  the  rock  containing  the  vein. 

The  vein*  of  native  cooper  vary  in  width.  I  may  cite,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  fact,  the  well  known  Cliff*  mine,  sihiated 
uti  Keewaunee  ^aint,  three  miles  from  the  lake  shore.  The 
outcrop  of  t)ie  vein  la  in  a  cliff  of  greenstone.  It  is  only  two 
InchflS  wide  in  prehnite  as  its  gangue,  but  an  exposure  on  the 
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line  of  dip  disclosed  the  fact  that  its 
width  increased.  With  this  encour- 
agement, the  vein  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  was  expo.sed.  At  this  point  the 
vein  had  increased  to  two  feet  in 
width.  This  encouiagement  led  to 
the  further  exploration  of  the  mine, 
which  soon  afterwards  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  immense  masses  of  native 
copper,  some  oi  which  weighed  fifty 
or  sixty  tons.  From  the  fiist  discovery 
of  these  masses,  the  mining  enterprise  assumed  a  better  aspect. 
The  progress  of  discovery  has  kept  pace  with  the  labor  and 
expenditure  of  capital;  and  now  the  mines  of  lake  Superior 
take  rank  with  the  most  productive  mines  of  the  world.  The 
shipments  of  copper  from  Cliff  mine  have  amounted  tu  1800 
tons  per  annum,  containing  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent 
of  pure  copper. 


uiiJ  rock,  forming  the  t< 


DISSEMINATED  NATITE  COPPER  IN  HORNBLENDE, 
^  104.  In  the  southern  counties  in  Virginia,  native  copper 
has  been  discovered  which  occurs  in  small  pieces  in  hornblende, 
with  epidote  in  combination.  It  shows  no  tendency  to  arrange 
itself  in  veins,  but  is  distributed  irregularly  in  masses  from  the 
size  of  a  pigeon  shot  to  an  almond.  This  discovery  of  copper 
was  made  in  Carrol  county,  Virginia,  and  it  has  been  found 
over  a  region  thirty  miles  lonf;,  the  breadth  of  which  is  unde- 
termined, but  not  over,  it  is  supposed,  ten  miles. 

It  appears  that  the  discovery,  up  to  this  time,  is  interesting  to 
the  geologist,  rather  than  useful  to  the  miner  or  capitalist.  Its 
origin  is  no  doubt  coeval  with  that  of  the  rock.  The  cabinet 
specimens  which  I  have  seen,  bear  a  trappean  aspect. 


JarM^  M  the  ootcrc^  of  the  vftt 
p»J  capper;   bat  it  gita 
m  hdxr.     Then  is  nothing 
«f  tkc  veas  wkkfc  cvr^  gray  copper. 
ft  mmat^  mt  nanvk  AM  it  is  im'ii.  and  lb«t  it  is  pnbi- 

n*  pif  Pifpti-  4f  fTrilil.  CoML,  is  aModstcd  with  tbe 
h  is  remarkable  lor  lU 


9ai»mK  «f  CtaiMKticMt  and  New  Jersey  conuim 
ni  <unk  uh)  Uue  solphuret  of  ctf- 
M.,  w*s  known  in  the  time  of 
Thme  of  Mew  Jene^  appear,  inanj  oJ  thetn, 
Xiaiag  opoatioas  have  bees  prosecuted  at 
I.  ATiNwta  i<^^i  wmi  FanaiDgtoo.  .As  tbe  efforts  to 
olCBBgand  TetBB  of  ^ood  miiMaaf  copper  bare  signally  iailed, 
It  is  a  Batter  of  iatcnst  to  detemise  the  causes  of  these  &il> 
ores.  Prof.  Rodgos,  who  has  iaTestjgated  the  question  rej 
carefdHj,  came  to  the  cmclasioD  that  reins  do  not  exist— ihst 
the  cof^KT  occurs  is  prozimitj  to  the  trap,  and  without  Tein* 
stone  or  miztnie  of  other  metallifetons  matter,  bat  in  rami^ing 
strii^  or  huDches,  whidi  are  more  or  less  blended  with  ths 
adjacmt  rock.  At  the  Schujler  mine,  the  sulphuret  and  caihra- 
ale  occur  in  a  sandstone  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick,  in  n^id 
it  is  imbedded  and  forms  a  band  which  traverses  the  layer  in  a 
series  of  offsets  or  steps,  and  which  has  been  pursued  to  the 
depth  of  212  feet  below  the  surface.  The  phenomena  which 
bear  upon  the  origin  of  the  copper  ore  of  the  sandstone,  seem 
to  favor  the  view  that  it  was  sublimed  through  shrinkage 
cracks,  or  imperfectly  formed  fissures,  and  which  also  pene> 
trated  more  or  less  between  the  layers  and  into  the  porous  sub> 
•tancBof  the  laodstcne. 
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In  the  north-western  part  of  New  York,  the  sulphuret  of 
copper  is  found  connected  with  the  pyrocrystalline  limestone, 
in  strings  and  bunches.  Its  origin  in  this  instance  may  also  be 
attributed  to  a  like  cause. 


THE  LEAD  BEARING  ROCKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§  106.  The  only  ore  of  lead  which  is  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  pay  a  profit  to  the  miner,  is  the  sulphuret  of  lead 
or  galena.  It  is  found  in  rocks  of  several  epochs.  The  Pyro- 
crystalline, the  Taconic,  Silurian  and  carboniferous,  are  each  of 
them  lead  bearing.  In  the  Alleghanies  and  other  primary 
ranges,  it  is  found  in  veins.  The  gneiss  of  this  great  range  is 
generally  the  repository  of  it,  as  at  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  county. 
It  occurs  in  veins  also  in  all  the  systems  I  have  named.  At 
Ancram  in  Dutchess  county,  it  is  in  the  Taconic  system;  near 
Spraker's,  on  the  Mohawk,  and  at  Martiusburgh,  it  is  in  the 
Lower  Silurian.  At  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  Upper  Silurian,  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  it  is  in  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Rossie  lead  mine  has  been  worked  to  a  greater  depth 
than  any  other  lead  mine  in  the  country,  and  hence  may  be 
referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  facts 
which  pertain  to  the  repositories  of  lead  in  gneiss,  as  well  as 
the  other  rocks  which  belong  to  the  same  class.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  lead  vein  of  Rossie,  the  structure 
of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  figure.  The  vein  is  exposed  at 
this  place  in  consequence  of  a  shift  in  the  gneiss  by  which  it 
has  been  elevated  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above  a  low  swampy 
country,  which  bounds  the  outcrop  of  the  rock  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  this  vein  as  well 
as  other  veins,  are  exhibited  in  the  cut,  Figure  25. 

The  middle  dark  broad  line  represents  the  position  of  the 
galena,  imbedded  in  a  calc  spar  on  each  side,  and  which  fills 
the  fissure.  When  the  outcrop  of  the  vein  was  exposed,  the 
white  gangue  of  spar,  and  the  brilliant  seam  of  lead  in  the 
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middle,  formed  a  fine  and  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
sharply  delined  wall  of  gneiss  which  inclosed  it. 
The  wall  of  rock  which  rises  out  of  the  low,  fli 
ground,  seems  to  lermiiiate  here,  and  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
vein  in  thi*  direction,  hs  no  rock  appears  for  one-fourth  of  ■ 
mile.  This  wide  interval  and  absence  of  rock  is  due  to  dilu- 
vial action,  at  least  in  part,  its  upper  part  having  been  removed; 
but  the  vein  and  rock  continues  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
strike  of  the  vein,  beneath  the  low  grounds;  and  the  workings 
of  the  vein  may  be  carried  on  beneath  these  grounds,  which 
frequently  covered  with  water,  which  sets  hack  from  Indi 
river,  with  which  they  communicate. 

!  have  had  occasion  to  observe  more  than  once,  that 
rare  circumstance  that  a  vein  fissure  is  produced  without 
accompanied  with  others  also.      This  fact  1  propose  to 
trate  again  by  the  accompan_\-ing  ground  plan  of 
ha*e  been  discovi-ied  at  llossie. 

Fig.  45  exhibits  four  lead  veins 
which  constitute  this  mineral  dis- 
trict.    Thus,   I   .shows   the   bear- 
ing  of  the  Union  vein,  which  is 
S.  73°  E.     It  sends  off  a   branch 
S.  88"  E.      :i,  the  Victoria  vein, 
whose  bearing  is  S.  84'  E.,  with 
;   its  diverging  branch;  3,  the  Coal 
^L.  Hill  vein,  bearing  S.  82°  E.     This 
.   is  the  vein  already  referred  lo  ia 
Fig,  25,  4,  Indian  river  vein,  hear- 
ing S.  75°  45'  E.    The  heavy  trans-, 
verse  shaded  band  shows  the  bound- 
_^  ary    between    the    high    and    low 
grounds  already  spoken  oil  Two  of 
the  veins   have  been   extensively 
worked.   The  great  Coal  Hill  vein 
was  first  discovered,  and  has  been 
explored  to  the  depth  of  200  feet 
'"     and  has  furnished  $241-000  worth 
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of  metal.  This  mine,  which  was  opened  in  1836,  although  it 
presented  a  fair  prospect  of  yielding  large  dividends  to  the 
owners,  yet  was  abandoned  after  three  or  four  years'  trial.    This 

I  arose  from  great  extravagance  and  unskillfulness  in  mining. 
The  work  was  prosecuted  by  opening  the  vein  for  a  great  dis- 

I  tance  along  its  outcrop,  which  exposed  it  to  inundation  from 

f-BUrface  water. 

To  exhibit  the  plan  pursued  in  opening  and  working  this 

^iuine,  I  have  copied  the  following  diagram,  Fig.  46,  by  which 
pit  will  be  seen  by  the  darkly  shaded  parts  of  the  figure  how 

[■  much  galena  has  been  taken  out  of  the  mine. 

Fig.  4C. 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  shaded  part  extends  the  whole 
\  distance  along  the  outcrop.  W'herf?  there  should  have  been  at 
I  most  two  shafts,  there  is  a  trench  extending  the  length  of  the 
I  vein  as  far  as  worked,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  the 
1^  effect  of  which  is  to  convert  what  should  have  been  closed  into 
I  open  way  for  the  ingress  of  water,  which,  in  some  cases, 
"ould  totally  ruiu  a  mine. 

I  The  most  important  lead-bearing  rocks  of  this  country  be- 
oig  to  the  western  states,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
The  lead  of  these  states  belongs  mostly  to  one  rock,  the 
EliO*  limestone  of  the  western  geologisis,  the  lower  part  of 
Irhich  is  equivalent  to  the  Niagara  limeslone  of  New  York. 
«ad  is  also  found  in  the  calcil'erous  sandstone,  the  lowest 
^mestone  of  the  Silurian  system.  In  New  York,  this  lower 
23 
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bauBZ:att  »  »:c  oefdtxs*  oc  lead  and  zinc;  it  is  in  a  sufficient 
cxaachr  zz^  l:*^  tz  :»  aaalog;  between  the  beds  of  rock  of 
?Sk  SLstt  ar«  a:  dxssaat  paints.      These  limestones  are  both 

is  Tariable  in  quantity  in  the 


Tk  oc^LiOHtkn  oi  the  lead-bearing  rock  of  Wisconsin  wu 
lo  be  as  ir-liows: 


47-40 
40-70 

Ooditwi  Ith;.  2*40 

7-10 

9*00 

40 


100*00* 


Tbe  textnze  of  tbe  rock  diiEen  in  different  places;  in  some  it 
b  mable  like  a  sandstone;  in  others,  hard  and  durable.  It  is 
aisc^  cheitT  or  traversed  bj  bands  of  compact  quartz  resembliiig 
fiist. 

This  rvvk  b  geaerallr  favorable  both  for  the  reception  aod 
rttcr.::cr.  ::"  :"r.e  nittals.  h  has  been  fi>sured  extensively,  and 
these  f.ssurt>  hic  :tr^iir.ed  open  until  they  received  the  lead  or 
c\T:vr  vv  :tr.t:  metals  which  we  nnd  in  them. 

A  iVt-sh  tVaCture  or"  the  rock  exhibits  a  sub-cnstalline  aspect, 
a  !:a:  conch.McIa!  su:?"ace,  a  c^anular  texture,  and  a  light  yel- 
lowish or  iiraV  cc'..^r.  When  weathered  it  is  brownish  or  red- 
dish voilow.     SiHvif.c  c'avitv  2*65  to  2*70. 

Owen  oiiviiits  the  CliJ  limestone  into,  1,  upper  or  shell  beds, 
consist inc  oi  a  white  or  A^^hx  colored  limestone,  destitute  of 
maijnosia.  t"vv>sris  caicarev^us:  *2,  middle  or  coralline  beds,  which 
art^  che:t\  a:;d  macnosian.  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  fossils  sili- 
civHis;  ;^,  lower  or  lead-t^earini:  bcvls,  color  yellowish  and  com- 
[H>>ition  mairnesian.  The  rock  presents  cliffs  when  it  appears 
at   the  outcrop,  which  are  more  or  less  fissured   and  separated 


•  D.  D.  Owen**  Rep.  of  G^l.  Eipl   of  Iowa,  Wisconiin  and  Illioois,  1836, 
p.  94. 
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into  columas.  Its  stratification  is  obscure  and  its  vertical  fis- 
sures numerous,  and  which  are  sometimes  prolonged  or  extended 
horizontally. 

Wisconsin,  and  (he  states  which  are  lead-bearing,  have  been 
subjected  both  to  the  denuding  action  of  a  rush  of  waters,  and 
to  a  slower  disintegration  of  rocks  by  the  common  atmospheric 
agencies  These  external  influences  have  wrought  many  altera- 
tions in  the  rock,  and  have  also  changed  the  position  and 
association  of  the  metal  which  the  rock  contains.  Originally 
the  galena  was  injected  into  its  fissures,  which  it  undoubtedly 
filled,  and  which  it  continues  to  occupy  in  part;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disintegrations  which  the  rock  has  suffered,  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  veins  seem  to  have  been  broken  down, 
and  the  lead  has  become  commingled  with  a  stiff,  reddish  clay. 
The  galena  is  therefore  found  in  veins  and  in  beds. 

LIMITS  OF  THE  VEINS  OF  THE  LEAO-BEARING  STRATA. 

§  107.  The  lead  is  not  confined  wholly  to  the  lower  cliff 
limestone.  To  a  limited  extent,  it  reaches  the  blue  limestone 
beneath,  though  this  rock  is  not  by  any  means  so  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. The  lead,  therefore,  for  all  useful  purposes,  so  far  as 
is  known,  is  confined  to  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  to  the  over- 
lying debris  which  contains  the  products  of  the  broken  down 
veins. 

The  fissures  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  lines  to  fifty  feet, 
but  Mr.  Owen  remarks  that  the  common  width  of  the  fissures 
filled  with  solid  metal  is  about  four  inches,  and  rarely  exceeds 
twelve  inches.  One  instance  is  given  in  which  the  galena  of 
a  fissure  was  six  or  eight  feet  thick  in  the  center,  and  extended 
thirty-five  feet;  it  tapered  to  a  point  at  each  extremity.  The 
foregoing  statement  leads  to  another  still  more  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  lead  mining.  Thus,  fissures  sometimes  eipand 
into  large  caverns,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  galena, 
while  this  is  overlaid  or  incrusted  with  spar,  stalactites,  etc. 
The  galena  which  lines  these  large  chambers  is  sometimes 


twelve  inches  thick  The  enlargement  of  lissures  suhseque 
to  the  begiiinino;  of  the  metallic  iiccu inula! ion  has  been  men- 
liont'd  already,  but  the  peculiarity  in  the  cases  referred  to,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  rock. 

The  direction  of  the  lead  veins  is  east  and  west,  or  ratber 
south  of  east.  When  north  and  south  they  are  less  productive, 
though  exceptions  to  this  statement  do  occur.  The  peculiu 
lisiureil  condition  of  the  limestone  has  produced  a  great  iite^ 
larity  in  the  dip  of  the  veins.      Instead  of  dipping  regidarlj, 


and  at  a  constant  angle,  ih.. 
CRi»ive  otTsels.        Thus,  for  a 
mAJ  be  46°,  but  in  pa:  L< 

or  becoue  horisontal, 
two  strata,  pui^uii^  a  i 
tioBS  MT  mdily  oi 
boTisOQtal  dircctioo, 
fen  giMt  irrrguUritr  in 
MmoftiW  Cliff  Un 


takes  the  form  of  several  sue- 
iven  stratuiu,  the  angle  of  dip 
:  south  it  may  be  more  oblique 
Qg  the  bedding  plane  betweca 
ere  the  dil£culties  and  distrac- 
lieD,  however,  it  has  taken  i 
to  the  TerttcaL  Ther«  is  there- 
or  lead  of  the  vein.  The  6»- 
Jly  stop  ^ort  of  the  superin- 
are  capped  over  by  the  vppet 


rosmoM  OF  the  oks,  akd  the  least  thickness  of 

TUX  WHICH  CAN  BE  WORKED  WITH  PROFIT. 

^  US.  TW  broken  dovn  mns  are  concealed  io  reddish  daj, 

fimi^»i>«s  sumI.  Mass«s  ol'  roc^  etc  The  lead  is  thai  obtained 

ftvMM  tlMM  licfMsitS   bj  dtgpllg. 

TW  p«K«t*iM  «l'  tW  ore  in  tbe  vein  is  often  changed,  and  it 
ttw  b«wk  in  |ww«!S  tM'  tiae  detached  fnat  its  walls,  and  is  ob- 
tMKwU  in  (<4<v-v«  varri^  in  siae  front  a  pea  to  tbosie  of  a  thou- 

fW  >K*Jti  <«"  <mn  Niftind  ibr  worki^  may  be  profitable 
it"  it  sk<«<^  ».<  «x«(W  Wkll"  an  inck.  prarided  tlte  gioniid  is  not 
>«!>  ktar^.     It  i»  TniiM  the  prwMB  of  waiting  a  vein  depend 
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INDICATIONS  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OP  A  VEIN  BENEATH. 

§  109.  It  has  been  observed  that  where  a  sink  hole  occurs 
there  is  a  probability  of  finding  lead.  So,  when  a  series  of 
them  can  be  traced  upon  the  surface  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, there  is  probably  a  fissure  in  connection  with  them,  which 
will  prove  to  be  lead-bearing.  Depressions,  miniature  ravines, 
the  presence  of  barytes  in  the  debris,  or  calc  spar,  become  in- 
dications of  the  existence  of  a  vein  fissure  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  pros^peding  for  lead,  the  miner  looks  for  the  above  indica- 
tions. Mineral  gravel,  the  existence  of  the  Coscinopora  Sul- 
cata, Goldf.,  is  regarded  also  by  Mr.  Owen  as  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  a  vein  in  the  vicinity. 

The  galena  is  associated  with  blende,  calamine  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  copper.  Instances  occur  when  calamine  displaces  the 
galena  and  becomes  the  principal  mineral  of  the  lode. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  LEAD-BEARING  ROCKS  OF  THE  WEST. 

§  110.  The  lead  region  comprehends  eighty  townships,  or  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  and  is  about 
one-third  larger  than  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  length  oi 
the  lead  region,  from  east  to  west,  is  eighty-seven  miles,  and 
its  greatest  width,  from  north  to  south,  fifty-four  miles.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  exceeds  50,000,- 
000  of  tons  annually,  which  is  probably  less  than  one-half  the 
quantity  this  region  is  capable  of  producing  under  increased 
facilities  and  a  better  system  of  mining. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  OF  NEW  YORK,  MASSACHUSETTS  AND 

CONNECTICUT. 

§  111.  The  lead  mine  of  South  Hampton,  Massachusetts,  was 
opened  as  long  ago  as  1810.  Its  value  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. The  vein  together  with  the  gangue  is  seven  or  eight 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  is  vertical,  and  is  included  in  granite. 
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s  now  beiDg  opened  again,  alter  naving 
doaed  for  thirty  years,  wilh  some  prospect  of  success. 

Galena  occurs  in  more  than  twenty  places  in  the  old  counl)) 
of  Hampshire,  and  in  veins  which  seem  to  be  well  defined,  but 
the  low  price  of  lead  has  operated  to  prevent  their  ezploratioa. 
They  all  belong  to  the  pyrocrystalline  rocks,  and  the  ore  is 
associated  with  pyritous  copper,  sulph.  of  iron  and  blende, 
together  with  the  rarer  minerals,  sulphate,  carbonate  and  mo- 
lybdate  of  lead.  The  gangue  is  barytes  and  crystallized  quartz. 
The  probability  is,  this  region  is  an  extensive  lead  district 
which  will  one  day  become  important. 

Another  lead  region  has  been  explored  rather  extensively  in 
Ulster,  Sullivan  county,  New  York.  These  mines  are  known 
as    the    Ellenville,   Ulster    and     Shawangunk    mines.  The 

latter  is  near  Wurfzborough,  in  Sullivan  county.  The  first 
occupies  a  transverse  break  in  the  Shawangunk  grit;  its  direc- 
tion is  S.  60°  £.  The  mineral  matter  filling  the  fissure  consists 
of  galena,  iron  pyrites,  blende  and  copper  pyrites.  Galena  and 
blende  predominate.     The  gangue  is  quartz. 

The  Ulster  mine  is  near  Redbridge,  upon  a  line  of  fault, 
cording  to  Prof.  Mather,  lying  between  the  grit  and  slate, 
Hudson  river  slates  having  been  upheaved. 

The  Shawangunk  mine  occupies  a  fissure  in  the  grit  of  that 
name;  a  rock  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Oneida  conglomerate. 
The  fissure  Js  from  two  to  five  feet  wide,  and  was  opened  be- 
tween the  strata,  but  it  shifts  its  dip  in  a  manner  resembling 
somewhat  the  mines  of  Wisconsin.  It  carries  galena,  blende, 
iron  and  copper  pyrites,  intermingled  with  crystalline  quartz 
which  forms  the  veinstone.  Very  large  masses  of  galena  have 
been  raised  from  this  mine,  one  of  which  weighed  1400  lbs. 
Neither  of  these  mines  have  proved  profitable,  though  they  are 
not  to  be  regarded  by  any  means  as  valueless.  The  galena  of 
the  Shawangunk  mine  is  argentiferous. 

It  will  be  observed  on  reviewing  the  principal  points  respect- 
ing the  geological  position  of  galena,  that  we  find  it  associated 
first  with  the  pyrocrystalline  rocks,  and  second  with  the  pal< 
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zoic  rocks.  In  the  latter  it  ranges  from  the  calciferous  sand- 
stone to  the  Niagara;  these  extremes  together  with  the  included 
rocks  contain  veins  of  galena.  In  Europe,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, it  extends  upwards  into  the  carboniferous  limestone.  So 
far  as  observations  have  been  made,  this  ore  does  not  occur  in 
veins  in  the  Messozoic  series. 

The  foregoing  facts  sustain  the  doctrine  which  many  distin- 
guished geologists  have  inculcated,  that  metalliferous  veins  are 
productive  and  important  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  igneous 
rocks,  and  those  districts  which  are  rich  in  metals,  are  traversed 
and  disturbed  by  them.  The  Wisconsin  lead  district,  however, 
is  much  less  dyked  and  disturbed  than  any  other  one  in  this 
country  which  is  equally  rich  and  productive  in  metals. 

ON  THE  EXPENSES  ATTENDING  MINING  OPERATIONS. 

§  112.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  expense  of 
working  a  mine  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  that  the  estimate  of  those  expenses  which  will  probably 
accrue  in  the  working  of  any  given  mine,  will  not  be  applica- 
ble to  any  other  though  the  actual  amount  of  metal  may  be  the 
same  in  each. 

In  some  cases  a  work  may  be  prosecuted  successfully  with- 
out the  aid  of  gunpowder,  in  others  the  hardness  of  rock  may 
become  excessive  at  certain  depths,  and  trap  dykes  may  cut  off 
a  lode,  and  hence  heavy  expenses  will  be  incurred,  in  recover- 
ing it.  Variability  in  the  hardness  of  rocks  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  difference  of  expense  in  working  mines 
which  belong  to  the  same  rock  or  formation. 

Mining  operations  embrace  three  kinds  of  work — shafting, 
tunneling  and  stoping.  Shafts  are  right-angular  cuts  into  the 
soil  and  rock,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  wells.  They 
may  be  perpendicular  or  inclined.  They  are  necessarily  per- 
pendicular if  the  lode  is  vertical;  they  may  be  inclined  and 
sink  upon  an  inclined  lode  to  great  advantage  by  employing  a 
proper  apparatus  for  elevating  the  mineral.     But  they  are  more 
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frequently  vertical,  and  sunk  at  a  distance  from  the  oatcrop  of 
the  vein  so  as  1o  intersect  it  at  any  given  depth  which  may  be 
desirable.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  direc- 
tion and  how  much  the  vein  dips,  or  in  other  words,  bow  many 
feet  the  vein  makes  on  the  dip  side  in  any  given  number  of 
vertical  feet.  Thus  a  vein  may  make  to  the  west  seven  feet 
horizontally  in  seventeen  vertical  feet.  It  is  easy  from  these 
iacts  lo  calculate  how  far  west  from  the  outcrop  the  shail  must 
be  sunk  to  intersect  the  vein  at  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
feet;  and  so  of  any  other  ratio  which  the  vertical  plane  may 
bear  to  the  inclined  one.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very 
flat  vein,  as  has  been  already  observed,  will  become  steeper  as 
it  descends.  In  very  flat  veins,  therefore,  calculations  of  this 
kind  can  not  be  relied  upon  until  the  vein  has  reached  its  n 
mum  dip. 

Tunnels  or  drifts  are  horizontal  cuts  into  the  earth  or  r 
They  may  be  designed  both  for  conveying  outwards  the  n 
and  for  drainage.    In  that  case  they  are  made  from  the  outsi 
or  begin  on  a  slope  and  are  worked  inwards,  or  they  may  p 
reed  from  a  shaft  to  a  lode  which  lies  upon  one  side  of  it. 

Stoping  is  a  term  applied  to  that  kind  ot  work  by  which  ti 
vein,  or  its  metal,  is  removed  from  its  bed.  The  most  eco 
mical  way  is  to  slope  from  beneeth  upwards.  The  dead  i 
is  readily  disposed  of,  and  placed  so  as  to  save  the  ezpenM* 
raising  it  to  the  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  support] 
the  walls.  The  arrangements  for  stoping  should  be  such  tj 
several  gangs  of  miners  may  be  employed  in  taking  down 
vein  at  different  levels  at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  they  w 
be  arranged  generally  in  a  series  of  steps,  one  above  anoth 
The  cost  of  a  shaft  seven  feet  by  five,  and  sixty  feet  deep  \ 
not  be  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  foot.  If  sunlc-f 
one  hundred  feet,  it  will  not  be  less  than  four  dollars  per  fl 
A  windlass  will  answer  for  the  purpose  of  raising  rock  a 
earth  for  the  first  sixly  feet,  but  a  whimsey,  or  whim, 
economical  below  that  depth.  The  apparatus  for  raising  t 
rock    and   water,  however,  must  depend  very  much   upon  ( 
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cumstaDces.  If  it  is  a  trial  shaft  merely,  and  the  vein  is  of  a 
doubtful  character,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a  whimsey  until  after  the  vein  has  been  proved  to  a  certain 
extent 

Other  expenses  are  incurred  in  mining  operations  before  the 
mineral  is  ready  for  smelting,  besides  those  which  attend  the 
shafting,  tunneling  and  stoping.  Almost  all  ores  require  roast* 
ing  in  order  to  fit  them  for  stamping.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  operations,  at  least,  to  which  the  ore  must  be  subjected 
to  fit  it  for  smelting,  viz:  assorting,  roasting  and  stamping  or 
crushing.  Passing  by  the  expense  of  assorting,  as  this  must 
be  the  most  variable  of  the  three,  and  can  not  be  calculated 
before  trial,  I  proceed  to  state  the  expense  of  roasting  and 
crushing  a  given  amount  of  iron  ore.  The  roasting  is  per- 
formed in  kilns  of  a  simple  construction. 

One  kiln,  containing  107  tons  of  ore,  will  cost: 

1.  For  mining,  fifty  cents  per  ton,  (63*50 

2.  Five  cords  of  wood,  two  dollars  per  cord,  10*00 

3.  Teaming  one  hundred  rods,  11*50 

4.  Labor  for  filling  the  kiln,  16*00 

$91*00 
In  the  case  of  iron,  there  is  usually  the  expense  of 
separating  the  rock  from  the  ore,  which  is  effected 
either  by  magnets  or  by  washing.    If  the  first  method 
is  adopted,  the  expense  will  amount  to 

1.  6  men,  2]  days  in  crushing,  one  dollar  per  day,        16*60 

2.  1  engineer,  2}  days,  at  $2*00  per  day, 


3.  1  assistant,  1      '* 

1-50 

€€ 

4.  1  machinist. 

2*50 

t( 

5.  1  man,               *' 

1*25 

i€ 

6.  3  men,                « 

1*00 

it 

7.  1  boy,                " 

50 

t€ 

40-42 

8.  10  cords  of  wood  for 

engine. 

20-00 

Total  cost,* 

$167-92 

*  Sudfbid  mine,  Enex  eonntj,  N.  T.,  Lot  31. 
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There  will  also  be  a  loss  of  ten  tons  in  shrinkage,  nrhich  will 
leave  only  ninety-seven  tons  of  ore  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  several  operations.  As  separated  ore  is  now  selling,  thii 
will  be  worth  $253  00 

Phosphate  of  lime  saved,  worth  125  00 

The  allowance  for  loss  in  separating  by  water  is  about 
twelve  tons  per  one  hundred. 


VALUE  OF  THE  MINING  PROPERTY  IN  CERTAIN  STATES 

OF  THE  UNION. 

§  113.  The  country  is  not  wanting  in  a  class  of  persons  who 
decry  mining  enterprises  and  pronounce  all  attempts  for  develop- 
ing its  mineral  wealth,  schemes  more  fraught  with  expectation 
than  with  reasonable  prospects  of  fruition.  This  class,  though 
wealthy,  never  invest  their  means  or  their  money  in  mines. 

There  is  another  class  who  may  be  equally  unbelieving  in 
the  real  value  of  mineral  property,  yet  are  ready  to  plunge  into 
any  scheme  or  project  in  which  there  is  enough  to  make  a  bob- 
ble, something  which  may  be  inflated  into  consequence.  This 
class  of  men  have  little  to  lose,  and  being  reckless  in  represent- 
ation, are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  such  arts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  advance  their  unrighteous  schemes. 

There  is  also  a  third  class,  who  look  at  matters  in  a  difiereut 
light.  They  are  satisfied  that  there  are  valuable  mines,  and 
moreover,  they  look  at  the  world  as  progressing  in  the  arts,  and 
requiring  every  day  for  its  progress,  the  wealth  which  is  con- 
cealed, except  to  the  eye  of  science,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
They  see  that  for  years  to  come,  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  great  storehouse.  They  are  dis- 
posed to  invest  their  money  in  this  kind  of  property,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  fair  gains  of  the  business.  They  are  aware 
that  it  is  not  without  its  risks,  but  to  diminish  them  resort  to 
all  the  means  which  may  be  necessary,  in  each  particular  case, 
to  secure  a  successful  result. 
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The  course  pursued  by  the  second  class  has  been  so  notorious, 
as  to  gire  character  to  mining  enterprises,  and  to  invest  them 
with  a  suspicious  appearance. 

I  have  not  space,  however,  to  follow  up  this  subject.  My 
principal  object  now,  is  to  state,  very  briefly,  the  value  of  some 
kinds  of  the  mining  property  of  our  coimtry,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  subject  in  a  prominent  light,  and  thereby  show  that 
it  is  for  its  interest  to  foster  and  encourage  all  mineral  enter- 
prises which  are  undertaken  in  a  proper  spirit 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  mining  will  form  one  of  the 
great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country.  Every  blow  of  the 
pick,  and  every  gunpowder  blast,  will  add  their  farthings  to  the 
common  wealth  of  the  nation,  for  every  poimd  of  copper  or 
iron  is  a  real  addition  to  its  resources. 

L  Northern  New  York.  The  net  proceeds  per  annum,  which 
may  be  realized  from  the  ores  of  iron  in  northern  New  York, 
will  pay  the  interest,  at  seven  per  cent,  on  $3,000,000. 

The  mines  at  Adirondack  have  just  been  sold  for  $500,000, 
a  sum  much  below  their  real  value.  The  Sandford  ore  bed  in 
Essex  county,  can  not  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  $500,000. 
At  this  mine,  from  two  pits  alone,  21  and  23,  200  tons  of 
ore  per  day  have  been  raised  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifty  cents 
per  ton;  and  which,  when  crushed  and  separated,  yields  from 
five  to  fifteen  tons  of  phosphate  of  lime  per  one  hundred  tons 
of  ore,  which  is  worth  on  the  ground  twenty  dollars  per  ton, 
and  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  in  New  York. 

There  remain  the  Clintonville  and  the  Saranac  iron  districts, 
together  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  the  specular  ore  in 
Jefferson  and  St  Lawrence  counties,  and  the  magnetic  ores  of 
the  Highlands. 

2.  Pennsylvania  furnishes  an  amount  of  iron'  which  may  be 
estimated  at  $5,000,000,  annually. 

3.  Missouri,  from  the  Pilot  and  Iron  mountains  is  capable  of 
furnishing  as  much  iron  as  any  part  of  the  world.  Situated  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  its  value  can  scarcely  be 
overrated. 


4.  The  iron  mountains  of  lake  Superior  are  equally  as 
as  northern  New  York.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who 
regard  this  comparison  as  unjust  to  lake  Superior;  but  it  i 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  mine,  the  Sandford  Lake  mine,  is  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  teet  thick.  A  square  yard  of  ore 
weighs  four  tons. 

5.  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  possess  inexhaust- 
ible supplies  of  iron  ore,  which  are  mostly  the  hydrous  perox- 
ides of  iron.     The   hematites  of  Vermont,  eastern   New   Y( 
are  very  extensive. 

6.  The  brown  ores  of  iron  in  the  south-western  counties 
North  Carolina,  and  in  eastern  Tennessee,  are  immense. 

A  mineral  so  important  as  iron  should  be  widely  distributed, 
and  it  appears  that  in  the  United  States,  every  important  sec* 
tion  is  supplied  with  it.  The  largest  section  or  formations 
which  are  destitute  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  of  the  aietaU,  are 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  which  skirt  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  form  our  great  basins  and  valleys.  So  also,  the  Silui 
and  Devonian  systems  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of 
ores,  with  the  exception  of  the  argillaceous  and  oolitic  ores 
iron  of  the  Clinton  group. 

7.  1  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  ot  the  lead  ortg 
Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  highest  estimate  which  I 
have  noticed  of  the  probable  productive  capacities  of  the  lead 
region,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
pounds  annually,  having  already  reached  that  of  6fty  millioiJ 
under  unfavorable  circumstances.  M 

8.  The  production  of  copper  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  too  eatlj' 
to  attempt  to  determine  the  value  of  its  mines,  and  yet  the  lake 
Superior  copper  district  has  already  produced  two  thousand  tons 
in  a  single  year.  The  value  of  the  copper  which  has  been 
produced  equals,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  $3,700,000. 
The  copper  region  which  ranks  next  in  value  is  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  has  been  referred  to.  The  ore  is  the  yellow  aulphu- 
ret;  the  country  is  far  better  adapted  to  mining  than  that  of 
lake  Superior.     Indeed,  it  is  of  all  others  the  best,  whethei 
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consider  its  climate,  its  means  of  sustaining  a  mining  popula- 
tion at  a  cheap  rate,  or  the  production  of  timber  for  shafting, 
tunneling,  fuel  etc  We  do  not  yet  know  the  real  extent  and 
yalue  of  its  copper  ores,  but  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  its  copper  mines. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  one-quarter  of  the 
veins  which  are  now  being  tested  will  prove  to  be  mines. 
Even  if  one  in  ten  turn  out  well.  North  Carolina  will  become 
one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  in  the  Union. 

The  resources  in  copper  in  Tennessee  are  also  remarkable, 
and  particularly  so  as  several  mines  became  productive  from 
their  first  trials.    I  allude  to  those  of  Ducktown. 

9.  Although  gold  has  been  obtained  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  half  a  century,  still  the  mines  and  deposits  have  not 
been  worked  in  a  systematic  manner.  Gold  mining  operations 
have  been  conducted  in  the  loosest  manner.  Present  and  im- 
mediate gains  have  been  sought  for,  and  hence  no  permanent 
works  have  been  erected,  except  in  a  very  few  instances. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  more  system  and  more  capital  have 
been  employed,  and  a  better  and  more  consistent  view  is  now 
taken  of  gold  mining,  and  the  prospect  is  becoming  daily  more 
favorable  to  the  enterprise.  North  Carolina  is  the  center  of  the 
gold  region,  and  will  rank  in  value  next  to  California.  There 
are  no  accurate  returns  for  the  amount  of  gold  North  Carolina 
has  furnished.  Of  the  gold  of  California,  the  estimated  pro- 
duction is  less  than  the  actual.  The  Hon.  T.  Butler  King  esti- 
mated it  for  1848-9,  at  $40,000,000. 

10.  Our  plaster,  salt,  marble,  granite  and  freestone,  form 
other  large  items  of  mineral  wealth  with  which  the  United 
States  abound.  In  the  list  of  mineral  property,  mineral  springs 
should  not  be  forgotten.  They  administer  to  the  health  of  the 
people. 

11.  The  only  mines  of  quicksilver  which  are  now  known  in 
the  United  States,  are  situated  in  Santa  Clara,  twelve  miles 
from  San  Jos§,  in  California.  It  is  found  in  bunches  in  ferru- 
ginous olay,  forming  in  part  a  hill  1360  feet  above  tide.     It  is 
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aanciated  with  broken  down  magneriui  fodn.  The  dcpoflt 
is  large,  but  no  accorate  returns  of  the  yield  of  qmchriiftf 
have  been  pnUiBhed.  The  mine  is  being  woilDBd  in  a  sjitai^ 
atic  manner. 

We  have  no  mines  of  tin,  jlrqperly  speaking. 

I  haye  said  nothing  of  coaL  It  is  almost  impossifak  to 
measure  or  weigh  in  calcuhtiim  its  amoont  But  Pkendedk 
Hitdicock  observes  truly,  that  the  whole  amoont  in  solid  nwa- 
sure,  of  the  coal  in  the  United  States,  equals  at  least  a,600jDIII> 
square  miles. 

When  it  is  considered  thai  our  country  is  destined  tosqipiii 
its  hundreds  of  millions  of  souls,  that  its  fleets,  its  mines,  ili 
manufactures,  its  locomotires  and  the  domestic  firesideB  maik 
depend  upon  its  mineral  fuel,  and  when  we  also  estimate  tti 
Tastness  of  our  resources  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  can  not 
but  see  that  everything  necessary  for  prosperity  has  been  pi»* 
Tided  with  the  most  liberal  hand,  and  on  the  most  gq;aBli6 
scale;  and  has  moreover  been  so  distributed  as  to  aocommodslB 
the  many  and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Union.  There  caa 
be  no  centralisation  of  products  and  resources,  so  as  to  confer 
a  preponderating  influence  on  a  few  favored  sections  of  the 
l*nion,  in  the  south  or  in  the  north.  But  enterprise  and  indus- 
try may  create  aoy  where  a  prosperous  community  by  avaUiDg 
itself  of  those  natural  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources 
which  are  provided  throughout  the  land.  Where  these  do  not 
exist,  agriculture  comes  in  to  supply  the  necessaiy  elements  of 
prosperity.  Nature  had  no  sectional  favors  to  dispense  when 
she  grew  the  coal  plant  for  nine  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  at  the 
same  time  distributed  her  iron  and  other  metals  still  more 
widely;  to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  and  mineral  productions 
upon  the  Pacific  slope. 

Although  I  have  not  pretended  to  present  a  statistical  account 
of  our  mineral  resources,  and  what  is  recorded  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs   is  exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  still 
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enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  our  mining  interests  are  to 
become  one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth,  and  that  the  real 
additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  hereafter  to  be  largely 
derived  from  its  mines  and  quarries. 


STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS  OF  GEOLOGY.— CONCLUSION. 

§  114.  Greologists  have  often  employed  the  phrase,  ^*  The 
Dynamics  of  Geology,*^  which,  if  it  is  appropriate,  has  its 
counter  phrase,  "  The  Statics  of  GeologyJ^  The  first  compre- 
hends all  that  relates  to  the  processes  which  are  productive  of 
change;  the  latter,  all  that  relates  to  the  rocks  and  formations 
as  they  are,  without  regard  to  the  cause  or  causes  which  have 
been  influential  in  the  development  of  their  present  condition. 

Statical  geology  stands  first  in  the  order  of  time;  it  is  de- 
scriptive in  its  objects  and  ends,  and  contains  a  record  of  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit. 

When  statical  geology  was  wholly  neglected,  dynamical  ge- 
ology was  ridiculous  and  absurd.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  the  dynamics  of  the*  science,  without  first  perfecting 
the  statics.  The  dynamics  of  our  principal  moimtain  ranges 
will  be  better  understood  when  their  statics  have  been  more 
thoroughly  studied.  The  dynamics  of  our  great  system  of  lakes 
seem  to  point  to  diluvial  action  as  a  cause,  but  we  require  more 
facts  before  that  theory  can  be  established.  If  our  dynamics 
do  not  grow  out  of,  or  legitimately  follow  from  our  statics,  we 
are  likely  to  beget  error  rather  than  truth.  If,  on  Ihe  contrary, 
the  dynamics  grow  out  of  our  statics,  truth  is  begotten,  and^ 
geology  becomes  an  inductive  science. 

The  dynamics  of  geology  have  too  often  been  formed  or  con- 
structed from  what  may  be  termed  the  possibles.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  can  not  be  true  because  they  are  possible; 
it  only  saves  them  from  absurdity.  The  truth  of  our  dynamics 
is  to  be  tested  by  their  conformity  to  the  statics  of  a  region  in 
each  particular  case. 

As  an  instance  illustrative  of  this  kind  of  error,  I  may  cite 
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the  ingenious  explanatioDS  which  were  offered  to  explain  ( 
easterly  dipping  of  the  quartz,  limestone  and  slate  rocks  of 
Berkshire,  Mass.,  beneath  the  gneiss  of  the  Hoosick  mountain. 
But  this  does  not  exist  immediately  adjacent  to  the  range;  there 
is  a  synclinal  axis,  the  dip  being  westerly  and  from  the  range. 
The  error  in  the  dynamics  arose  from  having  determined  tfae 
statics  only  in  part. 

Among  the  points  in  statical  geology  vhich  always  require 
considerate  attention,  is  the  derivation  of  the  materials  compos- 
ing a  formation  or  mass,  when  mica  and  talc  enter  into  their 
composition.  In  cases  when  those  minerals  compose  a  rock,  we 
might  infer  that  it  was  metamorphic;  especially  when  they 
exist  in  large  proportions.  But  such  a  conclusion  become 
doubtful  if  other  facts  in  the  statics  of  those  rocks  are  wanting; 
for  mica  and  talc  from  the  form  of  their  particles,  and  the 
nature  of  their  constitution,  reproduce  the  same  lithotogical 
masses  as  those  Irom  which  they  were  derived.  Hence  it  is 
certainly  safe  to  be  cautious  in  pronouncing  a  rock  metamor- 
phic when  composed  of  mica  and  talc. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  forces  which  are  recognizable  in 
the  earth's  crust;  physical,  chemical  and  biological.  The  first 
leaves  its  imprint  upon  its  masses,  and  from  those  imprints  its 
nature  and  its  degree  arc  inferential. 

The  second  furnishes  results  generally  complete,  and  activity 
is  rather  inferential,  and  our  conlusions  must  be  based  upon  our 
knowledge  of  chemical  principles,  and  the  knonii  mutual  action 
of  bodies  upon  each  other.  Chemical  forces  must  frequently 
give  origin  to  the  physical,  and  they  no  doubt  become  the 
source  of  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  this  class  of  operations. 

The  third  is  entirely  passive,  leaves  no  mechanical  impress, 
but  they  leave  memorials  of  the  highest  moment.  Biolc^ical 
forces  are  entirely  passive  when  put  in  conflict  with  the  dyna- 
mical and  chemical,  and  always  yield  to  their  movements. 

It  is  in  the  construction  of  the  globe  that  these  forces  are 
to  be  studied,  and  it  is  here  that  the  conditions  are  revealed 
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under  which  nature  has  elaborated  the  greatest  of  her  works » 
concerning  which  she  invites  our  serious  inquiries. 

We  must  also  consider  that  the  conditions  or  the  medium  in 
which  all  beings  have  lived,  whether  belonging  to  the  palaeozoic 
or  kainozoic  life,  for  the  time  being  must  have  been  in  harmony 
with  their  organization.  In  what  manner  or  how  this  harmony 
was  interrupted,  so  as  to  result  in  the  extinction  of  successive 
faunas,  remains  one  of  the  profoundest  problems  for  geology  to 
solve. 

We  have  already  passed  that  incipient  period  in  geol(^ 
when  the  mind  follows  its  inherent  propensity  to  inquire  after 
causes  instead  of  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Like  all  other  sci- 
ences, its  history  illustrates  this  propensity  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Its  records  show  its  attempts  to  obtain  at  a  single 
leap  the  origin  of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  without  the  trouble 
of  acquiring  facts.  The  inquiry  after  causes,  however,  need 
not  be  discouraged  Who  can  doubt  the  legitimacy  and  use  of 
such  inquiries,  when  we  find  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
inclined  so  strongly  in  that  direction?  What  is  to  be  discour- 
aged are  the  attempts  to  leap  the  wall  at  a  single  bound.  We 
are  to  climb,  and  the  steps  are  to  be  cut  by  labor.  Proceeding 
in  this  way,  even  the  essential  nature  of  things  may  be  opened 
before  us.  And  who  shall  forbid  inquiries  into  the  essential 
nature  of  spirit?  Step  by  step  we  climb  the  ascending  path- 
way. Light  gleams  up  in  the  distance.  The  essence  of  cause, 
the  essence  of  God  may  faintly  illume  the  horizon  of  our  pros- 
pects.   It  b  the  goal  of  man's  hopes  and  aspirations. 
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HXPr.ANATluN  OF  TUB  PLATES. 

9«tloB  «( Ihe  ouih.  riltliibJting  an  outer  envelope  ooiuisting  munlj  of  pr- 
MM^W  pjmerjraUlliiw  roclcii.  penetnled  by  veins  which  omj  be  auppoMdoI 
■■■  nomt  dMa  than  the  conaoliduioii  of  thin  ulterior  mwa.  As  vaiiu  v 
iMiuwi  «n  auppoMxl  to  Miw  rrom  tlie  oooliu^  •>(  the  exlOTior  naee,  it  vooU 
b«  HMi*  wnM'uMii  with  this  view  to  represent  the  vedgBlorm  veins,  m  m- 
r«rM  or  Ihickpr  (owardi  the  exterior, 

RMting  upon  Ibis  oxtmor  crynaUine  lams,  I  have  rt-pnutentAd  the  hjdn- 
)ImHb  Mcfa  or  ■adimoDU :  Ifaeir  lines  of  etntiacMian  are  sufficientlv  dixtial 
M  to  otN»Tr«d.  Tha  inoK  atMplv  ineliued  Mmllel  lines  repreueal  ilie  pod- 
Hm  «t  lb*  limlMted  iQrrm-rjraUUuie  rodu,  beneath  the  former. 

HM  pti^vkal  OHUi  M  tko  world  Mpnoenta  four  diflbmit  xabjivl^ :  1.  Tb$ 
wUla,  lbs  knd :  i.  The  li«lii-ahBded,  the  laUe  landa  of  the  continent! ;  3- 
TW  wwwwfhtf.  vUb  their  dinrclioiu  npon  the  oontlnenls :  and  4,  llie  diiM- 
111  «t  lfc»  BBSWi  rtteiK  T1>«Miua<rbg  li'ac«d  from  the  antarctic  rsgioiu,  ud 
ton  ■•  twine  «r»  lovatda  thv  <c«sl  af  Cbili,     TLair  eeveral  direotiom  >» 

Q»  A*  AbmHmd  fSAtlmmltb*  nader  will  iwogniie  the  Andean  and  Boo^ 
■wwia  chaiA,  lb*  <i«al  cholH  upon  tbe  Paciiir,  the  Oiark,  the  Apiwlachiu 
■■t  lisiMJhw  ifhalw.  kA  lbs  gmtenllt  we«ern  aiul  vauleni  direction  of  tb< 
friadpd  eluuM  •!  tbs  old  worid. 

IW  fialwto  cohiHB  njrmmal*  lb*  rwlaiioiif  of  the  syatemi  ef  rocka,  tad 
lb*  IMr  pwfcfic  iMllioM  of  Ibe  noal  tsanu :  1.  The  great  Carboniferoiu. 
1  Its  ^ini  Ilia  3.  TtiMJr.  4.  Oolitic.  In  pwi  of  the  editioiF  the  LiMDc 
M  tte  MB  im^mA  to  nitiakc- 

1,  3,  4.  r«(HaDd<Tk-.    ±  Volooic  i»i>t. 

A.  B.  B.-ttaaiia,ID«MMlIMM.riale.«lr. 

a  two  varictiac  ot  eontm.  I.  Those  with  U 
>n  illumiualed  apei  of  a  ooaa, 
•vUtMlr  •  tarn*  <*•<*.  cnaMlotaf  «»*inils  wntral  part.  These  conea  tip- 
yaarati^tH  " '       .~_     ..  . -^-  ^^ ■^..  .^.- 


TiBs.  Ktiia  and  Colupaxi,  vonid  appear  IRoa 


■nw  jaggsd  ed«>«l 


■wiiwiiaii  put*-  

Han  i>  tikxtits  in  roach.  MonnbiBoaa  and  vokaoic  chaiacter. 

■bkb  alawl  lai  in  ibr  lirV  ihilri  partaie  tops  of  volcanic  monntains  which 

ai»  ^  i|LiMi>i  M  be  iUuaiBated  bv  tbe  cbaoginf  ei  its  pham. 


KKKATA. 

rU.  9»tMtb  liar  fiuai  botfawa.  f<*  "  bad  "  nnd/M. 
T4,  iAvMb  li«  frow  fconoB.  far  -aw  "  read  U. 
••    T*.  ifte»Mb  Biw  fi««  bottoaa,  for  ■•  Lafcradorite  ■■  read  lalrsrfar. 

■  W«.#^«(»««i»«TS^fii»-aA»"r™dr«4». 

■  IM,«ftbli»»fr<i«»«»^fa»  "oft™"  read  s/»n-. 
"  1J«,  »^;b*MMk  tiw  frcM  battOM.  lor  "  alripa  "  read  ttriftt. 
"  WT.  MsA  ti»  ti»"  io(^  faa  "  MiMnl  "*  t«Ml  mnitmfl 
■•  1T4.  k«  -  FW«iBf«<»«  "  r«^  Amt 

•  li*,  ftawantb  Nw  ftaaa  »o^,  fct  " 
'- m.  «•(«■<  liw  (MM  bo~ 


f'^M 
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PART  II. 


*  ^  •  »  » 


THE  TACONIC  SYSTEM. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

§  1.  We  are  now  prepared  to  engage  in  that  part  of  American 
Geology  which  treats  of  the  sediments.  It  comprehends  the 
third  division  in  the  proposed  classification,  the  hydrojdastic 
rocks,  or  those  which  have  been  laid  down  in  and  moulded  by 
water.  They  usually  contain  in  themselves  the  evidence  of 
their  origin.  Their  component  particles  have  been  rounded  by 
attrition.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  the  rule,  but  even 
in  those  masses  which  are  exceptions,  they  are  so  connected 
with  those  that  are  made  up  of  sediments  that  we  need  not  be 
led  into  error  in  their  determination.  The  attestation  of  their 
origin  by  pebbles  is  usually  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  fossils. 
Fossils  may  be  contained  in  the  pyroplastic  rocks  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  overflowed  those  places  where  they 
were  collected  upon  the  surface;  but  such  instances  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  speak  for  themselves.  Neither  fossils  nor 
pebbles  are  ever  found  in  either  division  of  the  pyroplastic 
rocks. 

The  deposition  of  sediments  has  been  in  progress  without 
interruption  since  water  began   to   accumulate  in  seas  and 
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:•:•: IT:*.  T1I5  irc-miilaticn  has  not  progresse<i  at  a  uniform 
-ire.  -i!--ifr  ii'-t  -jie  sane  areas  been  under  the  dominion  of 
-^iirr  i-r:=^  :iis  tn:ire  period.  Oscillations  of  land  Lave 
:ntz  cccurrei.  >:  :ha:  in  tact  the  oceans  may  be  said  to  have 
:-ivc.ri  s.:c:c:i~e5  to  the  east  ami  sometimes  to  the  west,  but 
zi.v:::^  i-  :b^ience  to  those  subterranean  forces  of  which  I 
have  ilr-iii'T  srokes. 

Tiekr  ZL-rvezirEts  are  indicative  of  stages  in  geologic  time. 
Tztv  see— ::  live  cfienbera  paroxysmal,  and  to  have  been  fol- 
".cjrcvi  :v  r^rircs  c:  rer-o^e,  durinsT  which  sediments  accumu- 
IiUvi  cuirilv  ur-rn  u:e  clean's  bottom. 

The  stc-tnce  iz.  which  the  sediments  have  followed  each 
ccher,  hi?  b^rtn  an  mportant  £:eological  problem.  The  best 
tfviitzcx?  ::  sc"<iuence  or  the  order  in  time  in  which  rocks  have 
r^TfZ  cercsItiC.  is  siir€rpcsition.  or  the  association  of  the  Irag- 
::.t  r^5  c:  :he  cloer  with  the  ne^er  rocks.  Succession  is  often 
incicdTe-i  when  theoverKing  mass  contains  the  materials  of  the 
clifer  or  iiferior  rock.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  the  only  ones 
which  ire  stratided,  stratification  implying  a  succession  or 
aoou-V-lati.'n  of  materials  under  water,  which  are  spread  out 
;•:  •/.  .'.  <::a".a  .^ve:  the  :jran  bottom  by  the  same  ai^ent.  Dil- 
•c  ■-.:■.:  >::.i::.  a:v  i:.».i'iv:i:t-i  ly  iLe  Jilierent  materials  received 
V  .v:-.  :: ;'  ..ir.vi.  St\::r^t:r.<  rtv.uire  to  be  sludied  with  reference 
:.^  :ht  i:  kiiAis,  :hc:i:  >.^i:rv.\ ,  their  texture,  the  rapidity  of  their 
avov.::.v/.a:io:-.,  a:..:  :ht  :i:u.^  they  were  tormiiiiij,  and  their  cider 

The  "..rst  tw,-*  will  Liivo  'is  inlormation  as  to  the  direction  in 
\v:-.i».h  tl.e  lar.ii  lav  \viiicii  lurni^hed  the  sediments;  the  third 
tlu  i^Tv^bablo  «.ii>ta:ice  thty  were  transported;  the  fourth,  with 
intorraation  resiHvlir.^  th.'  force  and  rapidity  of  the  transport- 
inix  streams  anil  currents,  and  the  probable  existence  of  lloods 
alternalintT  N\  iili  drouths.  Sediments  are  measurinjx  lines,  all 
thiui^s  beini:  eijual;  they  r.^achinto  past  time  directly  according 
to  their  thickness.  Tlic  table  of  arrani:inent  of  ror.ks  shows  that 
the  oilier  sediments  are  thicker  in  their  periods  and  stages  than 
the  new.     Comparing  the  Pala?ozoic  with  the  Kainozoic  sedi- 
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ments,  the  disparity  is  immense.  The  divisional  lines  of  the 
great  triads  of  past  time,  as  measused  by  the  sediments,  show  a 
rapidly  diminishing  rate  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  base 
is  immensely  spread  out  in  the  Taconic  system,  but  the  systems 
converge  rapidly  from  the  carboniferous,  as  if  in  the  long  pre- 
paratory stages  for  man's  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  earth's 
conflicts,  nature  had  become  impatient,  hastened  the  later 
periods  to  their  ends  by  crowding  the  greatest  events  into 
smaller  spaces. 

^  2.  But  it  is  not  with  sediments  only,  that  the  geologist  has 
now  to  deal.  In  the  sediments  are  the  vestiges  of  life.  Since 
the  sediments  began  to  collect,  we  know  that  this  new  element 
was  introduced  upon  the  globe.  But  life  does  not  seem  to  have 
begun  with  the  sediments,  for  they  appear  to  have  been  accu- 
mulating for  immense  periods  before  we  find  even  traces  of  it 
in  their  beds.  The  precise  time  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it 
appears  now  that  it  was  clothed  in  a  humble  dress,  that  it 
began  in  the  lowest  rank  both  in  vegetables  and  animals,  and 
that  they  began  simultaneously  and  as  occupants  only  of  the 
seas. 

Sediments,  are  distinctly  separated  from  the  massive  and 
laminated  igneous  rocks,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  is  well 
defined.     We  have  therefore  a  distinct  sedimentary  base. 

§  3.  Life,  beginning  in  the  sediments,  has  also  a  base  which 
is  termed  the  palaozoic  base.  The  use  of  this  term  seems  to 
imply  that  there  is  also  another  base,  but  it  means  simply,  the 
period  when  life  first  appeared  upon  the  earth.  Virtually, 
however,  we  may  work  instructively  from  a  mesozoic  or  a 
kainozoic  base;  for  in  either  case,  it  is  possible  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  organisms  in  their  aggregate  belonging  to  either 
of  those  divisions.  It  is  well  established  by  observation  that 
the  organisms  preserved  in  each  of  these  grand  divisions  differ 
on  a  whole  from  each  other. 

Sediments,  taken  in  conjunction  with  life,  are  the  elements  of 
our  knowledge  of  geologic  time,  or  the  events  which  occurred 
long  prior  to  the  historic  era.     Since  the  historic  era,  events 


alrictly  geological  have  been  recorded  wilh  the  passing  events 
of  the  day.  But  the  evenis  prior  to  history  are  recorded  on!j 
in  ihe  physical  phenomena  in  the  earth's  crust.  Their  inler- 
pretation  is  the  highest  duly  of  Ihe  geologist.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  interpretation  of  phenomena  we  may  cile  the  occur- 
rence of  volcanic  dust  as  interpolated  in  beds  among  the 
sediments;  or,  the  flexures  and  wrinkling  of  strata,  the  first 
showing  the  activity  of  volcanic  forces  in  past  time  similar  to 
that  of  our  own,  the  latter  also  of  earthquake  movementf, 
differing  in  no  respect  in  kind  from  those  of  the  present.  The 
course  of  nature  therefore)  in  ihe  long  run,  has  been  unifonn.  It 
has  been  governed  by  the  same  laws  in  the  remote, 
recent  times.  Life,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  admit  of  \ 
deviations  from  certain  normal  conditions  of  the  earth's  atn 
sphere  or  its  waters.  The  limits  within  which  the  integrity! 
vital  forces  can  be  maintained,  are  within  narrow  Imui 
Hence,  its  frequent  interruption.  The  types  of  aaimal  ■ 
vegetable  life  are  few,  and  however  protracted  time  has  beeO'l 
the  past,  they  hare  never  been  increased  since  the  middle  of  Q^ 
Silurian  system  was  laid  down. 

Perturbations  of  the  earth's  crust  are  cotemporaneou3  with  ^ 
changes  in  the  organic  world;  tbey  seem  to  mark  the  outg 
and  incoming  of  the  geologic  periods.  The  systems  arep 
ticularly  indicated  by  physical  changes.  Hence  the  outg 
of  organic  forms  are  connected  together  as  cause  and  effi 
with  Ihe  perturbations  of  the  earlh's  crust.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  carry  this  doctrine  loo  far;  facts  seem  to  show  that 
many  species  survive  a  perturbation,  and  in  historic  tiroes  spe- 
cies have  become  extinct  from  causes  which  can  not  be  traced 
to  perturbations  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  sediments  with  their  organisms  is  a  richer  field  for 
thought  than  the  pyrocrystalline  masses.  The  former,  it  has 
been  aptly  said,  contain  tlie  medals  of  creation. 
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OP  THE  OLDEST  SEDIMENTS.  COLLECTIVELY  THEY  FORM  THE 
TACONIC  SYSTEM.  ITS  BASE,  AND  THE  ORDER  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TION, ETC. 

§  4.  My  first  business  is  to  sketch  a  picture  of  the  oldest  of 
the  sediments,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  a  series  which  collect- 
ively constitute  the  Taconic  system,  and  as  it  is  developed  in 
the  Taconic  ranges  of  Berkshire  and  the  adjacent  country  imme- 
diately north  and  south.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  state 
the  constitution  of  the  masses,  and  to  connect  therewith  a  state- 
ment of  their  relations,  as  they  appear,  in  the  order  of  their 
sequence,  taking  occasion  also  to  make  such  comparisons  with 
other  systems,  as  the  nature  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  require. 

The  natural  order,  and  the  one  which  should  be  followed,  is 
to  begin  at  the  base.  We  then  follow  up  the  series  in  the  order 
of  events.  It  is  impossible  to  work  down  to  a  base;  certainly 
such  a  course  deprives  us  of  a  continuous  narrative;  it  would 
be  like  reading  American  history  backwards — beginning  with 
Franklin  Pierce  and  going  back  step  by  step,  to  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Taconic  system  has  a  clear  and  well  defined  base,  which 
is  rarely  obscured  by  passages  into  the  primary  schists,  the 
pyroplastic  rocks,  sienites  or  granites.  We  have  no  interme- 
diates, and  no  masses  which  may  not  be  distinguished,  either 
by  their  composition,  or  their  relations  to  conglomerates  and 
pebbly  beds,  the  invariable  characteristics  of  sediments.  It 
appears  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that 
when  the  base  of  this  system  was  laid  down,  water  had  become 
an  established  element  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  not  subject 
to  dissipation  in  vapors  by  excessive  heat  of  its  crust,  for  the 
pebbles  in  the  rocks  exhibit  an  attrition  similar  to  what  takes 
place  upon  our  shores  at  this  day.  If  my  views  are  correct^ 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  sift  them  of  error,  we  can  go  back  no 
farther;  we  have  no  older  sediments.     When,  in  1836,1  deter- 
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erUeat  llultiMfvwss  still  a  series  older  Uioo  the  Silurian.  The 
proof  of  tkis  has  been  acaaBcUliDgf  t^Tersincr;  and  theTacoDJe 
tjtttm  b  foood  to  rest  npoD  primafy  rodcs  vitboot  an  exception; 
and  it  kas  now  been  obsferred  tlirnagb  the  whole  leagtii  of  the 
•Utes,  fina  S.fL  to  S.  W.  It  is  worihT  of  note,  that  throueL 
this  whole  extent,  the  htat  is  coatimious.  llie  lODst  oorthcasteriv 
poiot  at  which  1  haTeobeenredlhissjrstan.is  althe  Fox  Islands, 
off  the  coast  of  Maine;  bat  1  hare  good  reason  to  suspect  its 
existence  in  Neirtbtmdiand.  If  so,  it  ranks  among  the  most 
penistent  geological  Ibrmaltoos  of  thb  L-ounin-. 

^  6.  The  evidence  of  the  exisleni'e  of  a  system  of  rocks,  be- 
neath and  older  than  the  Silurian  sj-slem  id  thb  counlTy,  resb 
on  toany  welt  detenuined  facts.  These  facts  a/e  not  all  of  equal 
importance;  but  those  which  are  not  direct  »erve  lo  corroborate 
and  sustain  those  which  are.  The  facts  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  evidence  alluded  to  are  superposition,  succession,  uo- 
con  form  ability  and  the  presence  of  fossils  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Silurian  system.  Those  which  corroborate  and  sustain  the 
independent  existence  of  the  system  are,  a  thickness  greatly 
superior  to  the  Silurian  system,  ao  arrangement  of  its  masses 
quite  difTercnt  from  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  fossils  where 
they  should  exist,  provided  there  is  a  correlation  of  the  two 
series.  The  foregoing  views  will  appear  lunre  conclusive  when 
we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
this  country,  consist  of  well  determined  inemliers  through  their 
whole  extent;  they  are  arranged  in  a  determinate  order,  and 
hence  are  more  easily  recognized  by  their  fossils,  and  also  by 
their  lithological  ciiaracters.  The  lower  limestones,  it  is  true, 
are  not  eminently  rich  in  fossils  at  every  location,  hut  they  may 
be  discovered  by  careful  search,  and  moreover  the  true  calcifer- 
ous  area,  if  wanting  in  fossils  at  any  given  place,  is  readily 
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known  by  its  relations.     The  present  advanced  state  of  the  sci- 
ence requires  of  the  geologist  no  better  evidence  of  age,  or  abet- 
ter foundation  for  establishing  the  age  and  infra  position  of  the 
Taconic  system,  than  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  facts. 
This  is  especially  true,  when  we  have  sifted  our  observations  of 
certain  errors  which  might  occur  in  regard  to  superposition  of 
an  older  rock  upon  a  newer  by  excessive  derangements.     For- 
tunately,  the  most  important  points  where  superposition  and 
succession   occur,  are  those  of  only  moderate   derangements; 
indeed,  the  phenomena  neither  indicate  excessive  upheavals,  nor 
downthrows,  the  sliding  of  the  inferior  mass  upon  an  older,  the 
passage  of  an  anticlinal  axis  into  a  fault,  nor  the  deceptive  pli- 
cations of  contiguous  strata;  nor  lastly,  the  folding  beneath  of  a 
superior  mass,  or  what  we  may  possibly  deem  the  mistaking  of 
cleavage  planes  for  those  of  deposition.     When  our  observations 
are  free  from  the  possibility  of  error  of  the  foregoing  kinds,  we 
are  forced  to  maintain  that  superposition  is  due  alone  to  succes- 
sion; or  we  are  forced  to  concede  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
there  is  a  system  of  rocks  older  than  the  Silurian,  or  else  that 
it  is  possible   that   to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  there  succeeds 
conformable  slates,  limestones,   conglomerates  and  sandstones 
whose  joint  thickness  is  between  25,000  and  30,000  feet,  form- 
ing a  prodigious  appendage  to  a  system  whose  base,  all  admit, 
is  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

Lithological  characters  should  not  be  neglected,  though  it  is 
true,  that  in  cabinet  specimens  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
these  characters;  yet  in  the  field  and  when  investigated  in  mass, 
they  really  become  important  aids  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  our  path. 

§  7.  If  it  was  my  only  aim  and  object  to  place  the  evidence  I 
have  of  an  independent  system  of  rocks  beneath  and  older  than 
the  Silurian,  I  should  proceed  to  point  out  at  once,  that  there  is 
a  slate  beneath  and  older  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  or  in  its 
absence,  the  Calciferous  sandstone,  and  that  a  succession  of 
rocks  of  great  thickness  lie  in  conformity  to  this  underlying 
slate;  and  farther,  that  the  members  constituting  this  system,  are 
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i,ar  lie  IB  oamSanaitj  (kerf 
■ofaefMBlito  anjirfits  raaabefL 
t  te  powtioQ  would  e&ahle  me 
IB  SUbaiaa  neks,  an)  thit 
i  eoodosive,  iassmodi  as  i( 
'atoi  k  omljr  the  lowet  Silu- 
rna,  oiLncag  tftsw  aoBteis  vkick  lie  between  the  top  of 
the  lliJiaB  tiwtr  gra^  aad  tbe  Potsdam  faoiktoDe.  I  dull 
■ac  Wwcm  f^^K  >Ui  P^*^  »  ^  '"'"^  ^'^  ^  exhibit  the 
■I  qi  aril  «mI  whlii—  of  the  Menben  amposiiig  tbe  Tacocic 
sjatCB.  Ik  this  mwKij,  minQ  that  tbe  lower  Silurian  syAea 
■>  iifiitiWj  wcU  JiTtliyiJ  aad  4r*»«*,  it  has  appeared  to ae 
that  AmmiioM  geobt^iitt  AooU  avmil  IhaaaelTcs  of  this  tact 
■ad  I  wiiliij  it  as  oae  of  dK  iastraneab  or  means  for  the  deter- 
■MBtiaa  of  the  me  palaoaiic  and  aedicneataij  bases.  It  cer* 
taialj  pva  » iwtMiHim  advaataga  over  Europesn  geologists. 
Tht  faaaa  of  both  ijiili^i  are  la&a^abif  well  df£nvd,  and  tbe 
anangencMla  of  the  lower  mssBEs  in  both  are  so  oniform  that  a 
compariaaa  in  detail  is  by  no  means  difficult.  This  is  true  ereo 
in  tbe  disturbed  districts.  We  may  admit  tbe  existence  of 
folded  axes,  or,  that  in  tbe  eastern  district  the  masses  are  meta- 
morphic,  still  the  comparison  of  one  with  the  other  need  oat 
ioToIre  us  in  error. 


ROCKS  WHICn  OEXEEALLT  COMPOSE  THE  TACOKIC  STSTBM. 

^  8.  The  sedimeots  of  all  systems  must  necessarily  ccmsiit  of 
the  same  materials-  Sandstoaes  or  the  debris  of  the  silicious 
rocks,  limestooes  and  slates  with  Tarious  intermixtures  must 
make  up,  lithologically,  the  matter  which  compose  them.  Con- 
glomerates and  breccias  are  also  constituents  in  a  less  amount 
and  degree,  yet  not  less  important  geologically,  as  they  serve 
to  mark  more  distinctly  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  tbe  course  of  time,  and  during  which  the  depositions 
have  been  going  on. 
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The  important  point  to  be  observed  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  although  in  the  same  system  at  diflferent  places  there 
may  not  be  a  parallelism  of  deposits,  yet  there  is  a  great  simi- 
larity  in   districts   which   are  widely  separated.     The   Silu- 
rian system  in  this  country  is  quite  uniform  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  its  subordinate  members  —  the  northern  limits  of  the 
system  in  New  York  is  ahnost  identical  with  the  same  part  of 
it  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
lower  Silurian.     The  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  calciferous,  birds- 
eye,  Chazy,  Trenton,  and  the  upper  slaty  and  shaly  masses, 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other  at  these  wide  dis- 
tances.    I  am  not  called  upon  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
fact.     I  have  only  to  state  it  in  this  place.     This  constancy  of 
mineral   character   becomes    an    available    fact,    where   it    is 
necessary  to  compare  the  corresponding  parts  of  two  adjacent 
systems.     For  example,  a  comparison  of  the  lower  members  of 
the  Taconic  system  with  those  of  the  Silurian  in  this  country 
shows  a  decided  diflference  in  the  mineral  constitution.     The 
first  partakes  of  the  primary  character  of  the  talcose  and  mica 
slates  of  the  pyrocrystalline  rocks;  indeed,  it  is  often  difEcult  to 
distinguish  the  lower  slates  of  the  Taconic  system  from  the 
schists  which  are   intimately  connected  with   the  gneiss  and 
hornblende.     So  close  indeed  is   their   resemblance  that  they 
were   regarded  by  the   old  Wernerian  geologists  as  primary 
rocks  of  the  same  age  as  hornblende  and  gneiss;  &nd  the  same  is 
true  of  the  quartz  rock  occupying  the  same  geological  position. 
When,  however,  we  examine  the  lower  Silurian  masses  their 
origin  is  not  doubtful;  they  all  bear  the  impress  of  a  sedimen- 
tary origin.    This  difference  has  usually  been  explained  by  meta- 
morphism.     This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfactory,  in- 
asmuch as  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  in  northern  New  York 
reposes  on  the  pyrocrystalline  rocks,  and  so  far  as  we  at  this 
day  are  able  to  judge  of  cause  and  effect  were  as  likely  to  have 
become  metamorphic  in  this  region  as  the  lower  Taconic  rocks* 
It  has  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  difference  in  physical 
condition  is  due  mainly  to  composition.    The  lower  Taconic 
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rocks  are  ili'rivod  directly  rraiii  the  pyiocrystalliiie rocks,  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  and  tatcose  slntra;  and  the  latter  bi-lti^  verjr  uni- 
fnrm  in  composition  through  the  whole  lenf^ili  iind  breadth  of 
tlie  Appallnchian  sjstem  of  mountains,  the  source  troia  whence 
Iheir  materials  were  derivtd,  they  have  of  necessity  a  coDslaiicy 
of  mineral  constitution.  So  also  the  same  accounts  for  the 
constancy  of  the  mineral  constitution  of  the  Jower  Silurian, 
whose  materials  have  been  derived  from  the  Taconic  sjsMo  in  b 
parallel  belt  and  of  an  equal  extent;  and  this  view  is  by  no  means 
theoretical.  Years  ago,  1  had  obtained  masses  of  a  gray  sedi- 
mentary limestone  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  Silurian  system  at 
Chazy,  which  resembles  most  perfectly  ihe  limestone  of  the  Ti- 
conic  system  in  the  neighborhood.  The  carbonilcrous  s\slem 
of  Rhode  Island  is  in  part  composed  of  takose  slates  which 
conlbin  the  stems  of  lepidodendra;  so  in  the  inasst-s  of  cont^lo- 
merates  of  the  same  system  at  Wrcntham,  Mass.,  masses  of 
talcose  slates  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  All  these  varia- 
tions of  mineral  constitution  have  been  altributcil,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  metamorphic  action.  1  can  not  but  regard  il, 
however,  as  erroneous  in  all  the  cases  I  have  cited.  While  I 
recognize  metamorphic  action  as  important,  I  can  regard  it  only 
as  a  local  result,  and  limited  in  its  eSl'ds.  At  most,  such  si 
to  be  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed  in  this  countn 
and  hence,  in  comparing  the  lilhological  characters  of  Ihes 
tems,  it  is  more  important  to  notice  the  mineral  constitution^ 
their  masses.  This  mineral  constitution,  I  maintain,  is  i 
secondary  aflair.  If,  for  example,  we  find  magnesia  a.1  a  < 
stiluent  of  the  limestones  or  talcose  slates  its  presence  is  toi 
regarded  as  having  coexisted  in  the  sediments,  and  not  as  i 
terial  which  has  been  introduced  subsequently  through  1 
influence  of  chemical  and  physical  forces. 

§  9.  The  rocks  which  compose  the  Taconic  system  a 
stones,  otten  vitrified;  slates,  both  green  and  black,  the  foro 
varying  somewhat  in  constitution,  in  some  instances  they  a 
talcose  or  magnesian,  in  others  argillaceous;  and  others  stjil  n 
more  properly  be  denominated  chloritic;  anci  limestones  pura 
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carbonates  of  lime,  containinf;  beils  of  do- 
lomite, black  slates  colored  with  carbon, 
and  decomposed  sulphurel  of  iron,  and 
calcareous  sandstones.  Subordinate  to  these 
rocks,  I  may  also  enumerate  fine  and  coarse 
conjiiomerates,  breccias,  limonites,  and 
schists  of  various  colors.  The  system  con- 
tains also  veins  of  magnetic  and  specular 
iron,  auriferous  and  cupriferous  quartz 
veins,  and  in  the  metalliferous  districts 
sienitic  and  compact  trap  dykes. 

§  10.  The  general  order  in  which  the 
rocks  are  arranged  is  exhibited  in  figure  ].• 
1,  conglomerates  and  breccia  at  the 
the  base  of  the  system.  The  iron  breccia 
and  limouite  veins  occupy  this  position; 
so  also  quarlz  in  the  condilion  of  an  ordi- 
nary sandstone  or  an  even  bedded  flag- 
stone; andlmayalsoadd  talcoseor  magne- 
sian  slales  alternating  both  with  the  quartz 
rock,  a,  c,  d,  and  the  subsequent  members; 
2,  limestones;  3,  slate,  which  in  its  usual 
enormous  development  seems  to  constitute 
the  principal  feature  of  the  system;  all  the 
other  masses  might  be  regarded  as  subor- 
dinate beds;  5,  slates,  which  I  have  de- 
nominated Taconic  slates,  and  which  are 
usually  of  a  dark  color,  and  contain  beds 
of  sandstone,  sometimes  a  purely  silicious 
rock,  at  other  times  they  are  silico  calca- 
reous; 6,  sparry  limestones  in  the  Taconic 
slates;  L,  limestone;  F,  fractures. 

This  section  exhibits  the  order  of  ar- 
rangement, or  the  sequence  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  certain  geographical  ,  districts 
it  is  in  proximity  to  the  primary  schists 
and  granites,  as  in  North  Carolina  and 
Maine;  in  others,  to  the  primary  schists 
and  the  carboniferous,  as  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Tennessee,  to  the  Silurian  and  car- 
boniferous. 


TEH  QEXEKAL  caoCPUO  OC  THK  UKUBEKS  OF  THB  SYSTSU.  OB 
TUB  DirrSKlS  WHICH  IS  PBOPOSKD  FOR  THE  TACX>N!C  KOCKS. 

^11.  Tbe  TaeoRic  system  is  susceptible  of  a  divigion  into 
parts,  the  lower  and  upper — the  line  of  item arl^ai  ion  is  toI< 
b)y  well  defined.  Tbe  6r5l  or  lowest  division  terminates 
the  slate  overlying  the  Stockbridge  limestone,  2, 2.  The  enl 
ma^  of  this  division  exhiUils  the  primitive  schistose  aspect 
the  laminated  py roc rystal line  rocks,  ami  were  it  not  for 
presence  ol  conglomerates  in  this  formation,  it  would  still  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  period  in  the  earth's  history  whicli 
.preceded  the  deposition  of  sediments.  As  the  phenomena  exi 
however,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  sedimentary  ba&e  of  all 
the  hydroplastic  rocks.  It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  second  dv 
sion  that  we  first  find  fossils,  the  fucoids  and  graptoliies  of  the 
Hoosick  fooling  slate  and  the  adjacent  beds  of  the  same  perioct. 
This  fossiliferous  part  of  the  division  still  n-tains  in  pari  tht 
primary  aspect  of  ihe  lower  beds,  but  the  colors  of  the  slates 
are  darker,  some  are  purple  and  chocolate  colored,  and  the  sedi- 
ment is  much  finer,  and  more  homogeneous.  In  this  part  of 
the  system,  therefore,  the  rocks  are  coarse  in  texture  at  the  base, 
and  become  finer  and  homogeneous  in  Ihe  ascending  scale. 
Oak  hilt  itsell',  with  its  adjacent  mountains  of  protogine  and 
gneiss  are  the  most  interesting  localities  for  an  exhibition  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  lower  Taconic  rocks,  in  this  county,  It 
exhibits  the  junction  with  the  protogine,  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  members  nearly  to  the  first  limestone.  This  order  is 
exhibiled  in  figures  I  and  2.  But  there  remain  several  facts  cod* 
nected  with  the  localities  which  require  a  farther  statement.  In 
addition  to  the  dip  of  the  several  masses  exhibited  upon  the  first 
section,  there  is  a  steep  southern  slope  upon  which  the  masses 
plunge  rapidly,  and  beneath  the  narrow  valley  leading  Irom 
Williamstown  to  North  Adams,  the  formal  ion  exhibited  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Oak  bill  is  lost,  in  part,  beneath  the  soil  of 
the  valley.  The  upper  mass  of  quartz  may  be  seen  near  the 
Adams  road,  not  far  from   the   bridge  crossing  the  HooNck> 
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The  out  crop  of  the  quartz  occurs  again  two  miles  south  near  a 
mill  at  the  junction  of  the  Hopper  creek  and  Green  river.  A 
small  part  only  of  the  mass  is  exposed  dipping  southeast  and 
towards  the  high  range  of  mountains  known  as  Saddle  moun- 
tain and  Graylock. 

The  upper  division  begins  with  coarse  slates  and  sandstones, 
and  terminates  in  a  fine  black  slate.  These  sandstones  and 
slates  are  greenish,  and  rather  chloritic  than  talcose;  and  the 
masses,  as  a  whole,  often  resemble  greenstone.  This  appear^ 
ance  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorite  and  perhaps 
the  debris  of  hornblende.  In  New  York  these  rocks  are  by  no 
means  altered  rocks;  there  are  no  veins  of  greenstone  or  por- 
phyry in  connection  with  them.  The  upper  part  is  much  more 
protean  than  the  lower.  Dark  colored  slates  predominate,  but 
they  contain  a  multitude  of  subordinate  beds,  as  olive  sand- 
stones, intercalated  with  fine  gieen  slates;  calcareous  sand- 
stones, which  weather  to  a  brown  or  drab,  dark  green  flags  with 
fucoids;  sparry  limestone;  green  and  black  slates;  beds  of 
quartz  free  from  calcareous  matter;  beds  of  conglomerates  and 
black  shaly  limestone,  which  occupy  a  superior  position  in  the 
series. 

These  beds  are  also  interlaminated  with  a  thin  bedded  sand- 
stone, which  we  may  not  be  able  to  identify  at  distant  points, 
or  which  may  prove  to  be  due  to  local  variations,  and  not 
persistent  at  distant  points. 


BIBBIBERS  OF  THE  LOWER  TACONIC  SYSTEM.  THEIR  CONSTANCY 
OF  MINERAL  COMPOSITION.  THEIR  THICKNESS.  ABSENCE  OF 
ORGANIC  BODIES. 

§  12.  The  principal  members  of  the  lower  Taconic  system 
are  few  in  number,  for  though  the  beds  are  numerous,  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  multiply  names  of  rocks  where  there  are 
no  fossils,  and  when  the  differences  are  due  to  position  only.  For 
example,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  beds  of  slate  which 
lie  between  the  masses  of  quartz,  from  those  which  overlie  the 
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H=*C5t:-De-  It  seeas  to  be  one  rock  prolonged  through  a  long 
pti-iod.  'JLt  criLtinuitT  being  broken  occasionally  by  a  substitu- 
tion of  silicious  and  calcareoos  deposits. 

As  the  masses  referred  to  possess  characters  which  are 
esse nti all  V  :Lc  same  from  Maine  to  Geors:ia,  I  shall  select  for 
description  a  section  which  I  hare  worked  out  in  detail,  and 
which  is  also  accessible  to  those  geologi>ts  who  have  sufficient 
in:erest  in  these  rocks  to  examine  and  test  for  themselves  tbe 
irsth  ot  mv  statenients.  A  brief  reference  will  also  be  made 
to  the  same  rocks  which  are  situated  at  distant  points. 

The  second  line  of  section  which  I  shall  now  describe,  ex* 
tends  also  through  the  north  part  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
and  immediately  across  Prospect  hilK  S.  E.  of  Williams  college. 

^  13.  The  western  declivity  of  this  mountain  furnishes  the 
necessary  information  relative  to  succession  of  the  limestones 
and  slates,  which  are  superior  to  the  rocks  of  Oak  hill.  This 
succession  has  been  satisfactorily  ma«le  out  and  is  exhibited  in 
section  2.  It  passes  directly  over  the  mountains  a  little  to  tbe 
north  of  Gravlock,  so  as  to  cross  the  valley  about  two  miles  south 
of  South  Ai^ar^s.  The  dip  of  the  limestone,  quartz,  &c., 
r.tar  trie  ::viV.  rertrrt-.i  t.^,  is  S.  E.,  the  limestone  reappearing 
on  :l.e  AviaiLs  >i  ie  ol  tbe  mountain  in  a  reversed  dip,  form- 
i:  C  :htrcl":re  in  the  range  of  mountains  throui^h  which  it 
ra>scs.  a  svr.clinal  axis.  The  rock  above  the  limestone  is 
entirtiy  slate  ar..i  Ovvn  scarcely  be  distin£:uishe(l  from  primary 
talcosc  slate,  and  ve:  il  is  a  sediment.  The  height  of  Grav- 
lock  aiovt'  t::e  ^'Utcioppinix  oi  the  limestone  is  :2000  let't.  The 
limtstone  is  500  ket  thick,  and  the  mass  between  the  iiraestone 
and  upper  led  of  q'lartz  is  at  least  500  more. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  vallev,  near  South  Adams,  the  rail 
road  cutiinc:  exhibits  a  fme  section  of  slate;  it  dips  westward 
steeply,  and  behind  it  towards  Hoo'^ick  mountain,  which  is  com- 
poseil  ol  c:iieiss,  the  limestone  and  quartz  reappear  in  their 
true  relations.  These  rocks  therefore  do  not  dip  towards  the 
primary  range,  but  westward. 

§  14.  To  enter  now  upon   an  enumeration  and  description  of 
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the  members  of  the  lower  division  as  they  occur  in  an  ascend- 
ing order,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  them  as  developed  in  Williams- 
town  and  Adams,  and  to  which  an  allusion  has  been  made. 

1.  The  lower  rock  or  base  of  the  Taconic  system  at  these 
places  is  a  quartzite.  The  propriety  of  the  name  rests  on  the 
iact,  that  quartz  in  some  form  is  the  predominant  element. 
The  inferior  mass  is  sometimes  a  slate  in  which  talc  is  abund- 
ant, and  which  generally  contains  pebbles.  Lithologically,  it 
is  a  silicious  talcose  slate,  closely  resembling  the  talc-schists 
of  the  primary  rocks  of  which  hornblende  is  one  of  the  as- 
sociates. At  or  near  the  base  we  find  beds  of  conglomerates, 
which  are  usually  made  up  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  as  well 
as  angular  stones  imbedded  in  a  talcose  paste.  Another  brecciat- 
ed  conglomerate  consists  of  a  paste  of  limonite  in  which  both 
rounded  and  angular  masses  are  enclosed.  Proceeding  from 
the  base  upwards,  the  masses  consist  of  quartz  of  various 
colors  and  degrees  of  fineness,  alternating  with  talcose  slate. 
Associated  with  them  in  thick  beds,  is  a  quartz  charged  with 
feldspar,  which  often  looks  like  a  porphyry.  The  feldspar 
decomposes  and  leaves  small  ragged  cavities,  when  the  mass 
becomes  a  burrhstonCy  and  is  often  used  as  a  millstone.  The 
quartz  rock  is  granular,  often  friable,  vitreous,  and  compact; 
usually  brown,  but  frequently  gray  or  grayish  brown,  or  white; 
sometimes  snow  white,  and  an  excellent  material  for  glass.  The 
different  varieties  appear  to  occupy  a  given  place  in  the  series, 
but  the  vitrified  kinds  do  not  lie  at  the  bottom,  but  frequently 
occur  at  the  top;  and  so,  of  the  distinct  sandstones  or  friable 
ones,  the  beds  are  more  frequently  at  the  bottom,  or  near  it. 
The  grains  have  the  form  of  the  common  sandstone  of  the 
Silurian  system.  Hence  the  \  itrified  masses  became  so  by  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  their  deposition,  rather  than  by  a 
subsequent  vitrification  by  heat.  So  much  do  the  bottom  rocks 
appear  like  primary  rocks,  that  no  one  would  suspect  they 
were  sediments,  were  it  not  that  they  are  accompanied  by 
conglomerates.  The  conglomerates  are  sometimes  obscure,  in 
consequence  of  a  thin  investment  of  talc,  which  often  appears 


fnimA  trio  tbe  pthblra.  Ammag  the  pebbles,  aogolar  rauHi 
of  ^BUtz  and  Isnl  ewf  ahlea  we  oAeo  favad  so  close!;  r«- 
ifliKng  iW  ■BCOfopag  tak-«Ute,  that  it  might  be  interred, 
ifcal  the  dltfe  bad  W«a  hnhcB  np  aod  iocoqiorated  with  llie 
sas,  but  it  M  prolafale  that  titty  beloogeO  really  to  the 
priaaiT'  arhbls  which  acoooqway  hornbletidc  and  gneiss. 

^  15.  That  the  chancier  of  these  lovest  settiments  may  be 
deariy  dbtiaguidied  from  the  lower  Silurian,  J  propose  to  speak 
of  them  in  greater  deUil:  Fig.  1 — 1.  The  lowest  mass  and  which 
reposes  upon  prologise  about  one  mile  ea&t  of  ifae  crtvt  of  Oak 
hill,  is  a  porous  alicious  slate,  composed  of  talc,  and  some 
atica*  i}Barlx  and  feldspar.  The  feldspar  and  quartz  is  angu- 
lar, acNMlUMS  the  particles  are  rounded,  but  in  either  case 
the  nek  baa  an  open  atructore  aiising  from  the  decoroposilion 
of  frldapar,  and  the  small  cavities  are  rough  and  nneqad. 
The  porosity  of  (he  mass  fits  it  for  a  millstone.  It  is  a  ibis 
mass  at  this  place.  At  other  places  its  pebbly  character  b 
remarkably  well  devtloped.  It  lies  directly  upon  the  granite 
here  and  its  materials  clearly  indicate  that  it  was  deiired  from 
this  rock.  Its  thickness  is  variable,  not  exceeding  thirty  feet 
at  this  place. 

The  mass  reposing  upon  this  millstone  is,  1,  a  coarse  slale 
made  up  of  talc  and  quartz,  it  is  a  talcose  slate.  Its  stratifica- 
tion is  uneven  fiom  the  presence  of  coarse  masses  of  quartz. 
We  meet  occasionally  with  needleform  schorl.  It  is  a  much 
more  crj'stailioe  mass  than  the  slates  above  it.  It  is  seventy 
feet  thick.  3.  The  nest  rock,  c,  is  a  sandstone.  It  is  made  up  of 
white  quartz  grains,  and  forms  a  flagging  stone  susceptible  of 
division  into  very  thin  layers.  It  seems  to  be  purely  a  sand- 
stone unchanged  by  melamorphic  action.  It  is  100  feet  thick, 
thick.     It  dips  southwcstwardly  at  an  angle  of  15". 

The  fourth  rock,  b,  is  lalcose  slate.  It  is  gray,  soft,  and  ercn 
bedded.  It  is  comformable  to  the  masses  below  it.  It  is  forty 
feet  thick.  5.  A  mass  of  quartz,  d,  succeeds  Ibis  fine  slate.  It 
is  brown  and  rather  massive  and  jointed.  It  is  fme  grained,  and 
destitute  of  pebbles.     It  is  400  feet  thick.     It  extends  nearlyHH 
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the  crest  of  Oak  hill  when  it  slopes  to  the  south,  but  there  still 
overlies  it  a  bed  of  quartz  and  a  silicious  talcose  slate  which 
seems  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  thicker  mass;  the  latter  is 
about  thirty  feet  thick,  and  lies  obliquely  across  the  axis  of  the 
hill.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  therefore  is  not  coincident  with 
the  ridge  or  crest  of  this  chain  of  hills,  the  former  bearing  a 
few  degrees  more  to  the  westward. 

The  masses  which  I  have  described  crop  out  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  ridge  and  dip  S.  W.  at  a  moderate  angle.  They 
reappear  on  the  west  side  again  dipping  eastward,  forming  in 
consequence  of  their  opposing  dips  a  synclinal  axis.  Oak 
hill  is  1700  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Hoosick,  which  flows  at 
its  western  base,  but  the  rocks  are  exposed  only  at  or  near  its 
crest  on  the  west  side,  while  on  the  east  ^ide  the  succession 
is  perfectly  clear  by  an  exposure  of  all  the  masses  from  the 
protogine  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

§  16.  The  sequence  being  made  out  in  the  mode  I  have  stated, 
.  it  becomes  necessary  now  to  ascertain  what  rocks  succeed  those 
which  have  been  described.  This  determination  may  be  satis- 
factorily made  out  by  tracing  these  same  masses  along  the 
southern  slope  of  Oak  hill  into  the  valley  already  referred  to 
as  leading  from  Williamstown  to  North  Adams.  We  learn  from 
the  direction  they  take  that  they  plunge  beneath  Saddle  mountain, 
and  by  tracing  some  of  the  members  already  spoken  of  along  the 
western  flarik  of  this  range,  we  at  length  find  the  quartz  out- 
cropping in  a  small  creek  which  comes  down  from  the  hopper 
of  Graylock  the  summit  of  Saddle  mountain,  and  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  Massachusetts.  This  point  is  3600  feet  above 
tide,  and  2800  above  the  Hoosick.  It  forms  a  heavy  mountain 
mass  between  Williamstown  on  the  west  and  South  Adams  on 
the  east.  By  ascending  the  western  slope  of  Saddle  mountain 
to  Graylock,  from  the  quartz  which  outcrops  at  its  base,  we 
obtain  the  succession  of  the  masses  which  succeed  the  forma- 
tion of  Oak  hill.  The  rock  overlying  the  quartz  is  again 
talcose  slate,  silicious  at  its  base,  but  purely  a  talcose  slate  as 
a  mass  and  which  requires  no  farther  description.   It  is  between 
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400  anil  500  feet  thick  anil  fklenils  up  lo  Ihe  limesione,  whidi 
constitutes  the  seventh  member  of  ihe  lower  Taconic  syetcm. 

This  limestone,  in  a  former  treatise  upon  the  Taconic  system, 
I  denominated  the  Stockbridge  limestone,  as  it  is  extensive!} 
known  in  Ihe  commercial  world  as  a  mnrble  and  a  valuable 
building  material.  It  is  however  le^s  constant  in  iis  composi- 
tion than  we  should  expcit  judging  from  the  pieces  of  marble 
exhibited  in  market,  or  at  New  Ashford.  It  is  in  the  first  place 
frequently  a  doloiaile,  and  in  this  composition  is  flexible  when 
first  removed  from  the  quarries-  Its  lajers  along  Ihe  plane  of 
bedding  are  profusely  sprinkled  with  green  talc,  and  though  in 
Berkshire  county  it  seems  lo  be  confined  to  one  mass,  jet  al 
other  places  not  far  distant  it  is  inleclaminatid  with  slate. 

The  colors  are  whitt,  gray  and  occasionally  very  dark  It  is 
reddish  at  Williamptown  and  is  intimately  blended  -with  silex 
It  is  also  seamy  or  sparry,  containing  calcareous  spar,  raag- 
nesian  spar  blended  wiih  a  variable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
It  crops  out  on  the  western  slope  of  Saddle  mountain  dippiof; 
south  of  cast,  but  on  the  east  side  at  Souih  Adams  jt  crops  out 
at  its  eastern  base,  dipping  west.  lis  limits  and  position  are 
clearly  defined  at  Williamstown  and  Adams,  and  indeed  for  ibe 
whole  of  western  Massachusetts  and  eastern  New  York,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  same  relation  throughout  this  entiie  region.  It  is 
500  feet  thick  as  exposed  on  the  western  slope  of  Saddle 
mountain. 

(j  17.  The  eighth  member  of  Ihe  lower  Taconic  system  which 
succeeds  the  limestone  already  described  is  a  talcose  slate. 
From  the  termination  of  Ihe  limestone  lo  Ihe  tnp  of  Grsyloik, 
the  talcose  slate  is  uninterrupted.  The  thickness  of  slate  above 
the  limestone  is  about  two  thousand  feet.  These  beds  of  tlale 
are  similar  and  uniform  in  their  composition  and  structure  not 
only  in  Berkshire  county,  hut  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee;  the  beds  at  Ihe  south  can  not  be  dislingui»bed  from 
lho«e  at  Ihe  north. 

By  referring  now  lo  fig.  2,  the  reader  will  see  at  a  glaoce 
the  relative  position  of  the  rocks  which  1  have  described. 
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],  l,Quartz  with  its  inlerlamJnated slates, 
at  the  foot  of  Satldle  mountain;  2,  2, 
lime.stond  outcropping  upon  boih  sides  of 
this  mountain;  3,  3,  slates  beneath  and 
above  the  limestone.  I  have  also  shown 
in  (he  section  the  relative  position  of  the 
mountain  ranges  which  traverse  Berkshire 
county  and  eastern  New  York-  A,  Hoosick 
mountain  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica 
state,  hornblende,  etc.;  B,  Saddle  moun- 
tain; C,  the  main  belt  of  the  Taconic 
range  alonf;  which  runs  the  boundary  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
This  range,  C,  is  composed  of  the  same 
talcose  slate  as  B.  It  is  another  uplift  of 
the  same  rocks.  In  the  valley  between. 
Stone  hill  forms  a  prominent  point  and 
shows  a  repetition  of  the  rocks  of  0<ik 
hill.  It  is  400  feet  high  and  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  the  limestone  No.  2.  This 
limestone  is  crushed  and  contorted. 

The  prominence  represented  between  A 
and  B  19  a  sharp  ridge  in  South  Addms, 
on  the  west  side  of  which  the  rail  road 
cutting  exposes  the  slate  dipping  steeply 
to  the  west 

§  18.  Iron  breccia  of  Ike  Tacoaic  rocks. 
This  singular  mass  should  not  be  passed 
by  without  a  brief  notice.  It  is  composed 
of  angular  quartz  cemented  together  by 
limonile,  or  brown  hematite.  It  does  not 
form  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to  find  a 
continuaus5tratum,butit  is  associated  with' 
this  part  of  ihe  series.  It  occurs  in  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Penasylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and 
always  in  the  same  relalion.  At  North 
Adams  it  was  worked  for  iron  at  one  timet 
^■'^i  a  thick  seam  of  it  being  discovered  in 
place  near  the  junction  of  the  slate  and  quartz.  It  is  always  too 
iilicious  however  to  be  profitably  worked.  Its  origin  is  unques- 
jonably  igneous,  as  the  phenomena  seem  to  indicate  at  the 
ocality  just  referred  to,  and  it  also  seems  highly  probable  that  (he 


gh  tbe  states  I 
I  sboR  kre  ben  demvd  firm  tb«  originall;  in- 
■s  ot  mm  IncoB  Hmnrver  this  may  be,  ibe  mass 
tmtlimg.  It  is  easily  ncogaixed  as  it  U  composed 
ai  qaulx  aad  inn.  Tbc  (jants  is  soneliaMS  in  roDiided  massa 
as  m  HnUxNvagb,  N.  C ,  and  bence  is  a  conglomefale. 
ftaiagiiMwt  qoartx  abo  oecopia  Ibe  sane  geological  position 
End  is  as  widdy  dtitribuied.  h  a  common  in  Berkshire,  Masi, 
BuBCoaabe  coum^,  N.  C^  and  near  Abingdon,  Va. 

4  19.  TW  sequence  of  Ibe  lower  Tacooic  rodcs  which  baij 
been  stated  aod  iUaBtmed  in  Ibe  Umgmng  pages  is  essential^ffl 
tbe  sane  &oa  Haioe  to  Georgia.  I  shall  illustrate  this  posiUw  ■ 
B  tbe  careful  obserratioos  which  I  hare  made  io  Ihb  aad  in 
L  bnatr  years.     The  order  of  arrangemeDt,  therefore,  which  hsa 
I  already  been  placed  before  the  student,  must  be  regarded  in  no 
I  olbef  light  than  as  confirmatory  of  the  views  I  have  adopted 
in  this  aod  toy  former  treatise  upon  this  system- 

^SO.  Tacxmu  rocks  in  Maine.  The  Tacontc  system  issur- 
roaaded  hy  primary  schists,  granite,  &c.  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  masses  which  could  be  referred  to  the  Silurian 
system.  Tbe  earliest  informatioa  respecting  this  system  in 
Maine  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Jackson.  Tbe  discovery  of 
fossils,  which  were  regarded  as  vegetable  impressions  at  Ibe 
time,  were  subsequently  referred  to  the  class  of  NerecJtes. 
At  this  time  they  may  be  placed  among  the  foot  prints  of  mo- 
lusL's  Tbe  slates  which  contain  them  are  at  Waterrilte,  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Kennebeck.  They  are  soft,  green  lalcose  or  mag- 
nesian  slates,  placed  nearly  in  a  vertical  position  and  whose 
trend  is  N.  lO"  E.  Tbey  are  connected  probably  with  tbe  line 
roofing  slate  of  tiie  Piscataqiia  river,  Tbey  seem,  however,  to 
be  isolated  and  separated  from  the  lowest  members  of  the— 
Tacunic  system.  The  slates  extend  over  a  width  of  counttjH 
for  about  15  miles.  It  is  at  Camden,  however,  that  we  oa9 
serve  a  section  of  the  rocks  which  coincides  with  those  of  Berk- 
shire county.  The  intervening  country  is  partly  covered  with 
drift,   over   which     granite,   gneiss   and   mica   slate   prevail. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  rocks  of  Camden  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  mass  in  the  neighborhood.  It  forms  an  emi- 
nence 700  or  SOO  feet  high.  It  is  the  Megunticook  mountain, 
and  is  a  mass  of  conglomerates  resting  unconformably  upon  mica 
slate.  It  is  isolated,  and  the  members  once  connected  with  it 
hare  been  swept  away  by  diluvial,  action.  The  conglomerates 
are  at  least  400  feet  thick.  A  large  proportion  of  the  quartz  is 
still  angular.  A  succession  of  the  lower  rocks  of  the  system  is 
exposed  on  Goose  river  and  harbor  in  the  vicinity. 

Figure  3  shows  the  succession  referred  to,  enumerating  them 
in  the  descending  order. 

a,  wrinkled  magnesian  slate;  b,  limestone; 
c,  trap  dyke;  d  and  /,  slate  more  or  less  sili- 
cious;  e,  granite  vein;  h,  hard  quartz  rock; 
t,  slaty  and  contorted  quartz;  /,  slate  con- 
taining imperfect  macles;  n,  second  mass  of 
granular  quartz;  m,  magnesian  slate.  At  F 
there  is  probably  a  fracture  and  hence  the  fore- 
going masses  may  be  repeated ;  G,  Goose  river. 
The  rocks  at  Camden  are  identical  with  those 
of  Berkshire.  Their  order  of  arrangement  the 
same.  Ai]  the  differences  arise  from  their  hav- 
ing been  changed  by  their  vicinity  to  trap  and 
granite,  as  in  the  slates  macles  are  partially 
developed.  This  section  has  one  advantage 
over  the  Berkshire  section,  as  it  evidently 
gives  us  the  rocks  according  to  Iheir  succes- 
sion. Their  aggregate  thickness  I  estimate  at 
2,000  feet.  Conglomerates  occur  in  the  mass 
at  K.  The  Taconic  rocks  extend  from  Cam- 
den seaward.  They  appear  and  form  the  Fox 
islands  12  miles  from  Camden;  where  they  are 
much  changed  by  igneous  rocks  at  certain 
points,  especially  where  they  are  traversed  by 
dykes. 
At  Thomaston,  seven  miles  distant,  the  slates 
and  limestone  similar  to  those  of  Camden  are 
the  prevalent  rocks.  The  limestone  is  tra- 
versed by  a  huge  trap  dyke. 


^SL  UH]KidrIriwdB(mrSn(bMd,qartz,  dstel 

The  mtecas'wm  hen  a  as  ftllaw^,  aad  is  irpreseoted  by  6^. 
•L.  "Dte  rtKk*  lie  ia  a  trosgh  homrfoj  on  one  5iJ«  b]r  granitf 
kad  ao  (he  odter  fay  *  oonglnBctate  of  the  carbonifKTOus  system. 
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g,   graoile;   a,  altered  magnesian  slair;   /^  c,  «,  )irac<4a 
ft  and  </,  dykes,  in  Ifae  form  of  borBbleoile;  /,  slate    parlhUy*' 
changed  lo  serpeQiine;  V,  ralley  of  tbe  Blackstone;  «.  granular 
quanz  inleriaminated  wilh  talcose  slate;  on  ibe  Ti<:hC  of  ibe 
seciioo,  tbe  coal  GODglflaeratfS  occur  in  juxtaposiiion. 

In  (bis  section  the  older  rocks  seem  to  test  on  the  newer.  Tbe 
seciioo  is  Bude  out  so  far  that  we  ran  only  speak  of  tb^  masses 
which  represent  it    Tbe  succession  is  obscured  by  diih  uA  — 
intruded  rocks.     In  general,   I  may  ohserre  that  the  quai10| 
limestone  and  slate  resemble  the  rocks  of  Berkshire.  ^ 

It  is  important  that  the  student  should  be  acquainted  wilhcei- 
tain  phenomena  respecting  the  members  of  ibe  Taconic  system, 
which  obscure  their  relations  at  many  places.  One  ol  these 
phenomena  is  produced  by  tbe  intruttion  of  pyrocrystalline  rocks, 
gr^niteorsienile-  These  intruded  masses  separate  tbe  memben 
of  tbe  system  from  each  other,  and  at  the  same  ll 
the  direction  of  dip.  This  fact  is  illustrateil  i 
country  near  Fisk  kill  at  the  Rocky  Glen  factory. 


:\.J^« 


Thus  a,  niagnesian  slate;  c,  limestone;  b,  e,  granite,  wh^l 
separates  these  two  members  from  each  by  a  rocky  ridge- 
It  happens,  however,  that  riilges  of  mica  slate  are  ioterpoi 
in  the  same  manner.    Probably  the  deposit  was  originally  th{£ 
andbcnce  has  been  worn  away  by  diluvial  action.     Some  Gvt 
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six  miles  sometimes  intervene  between  two  members  of  the  sys- 
tem,  as  in  Cherokee  county,  N.  C,  where  a  mica  slate  like  that 
of  New  England  with  staurotitles  intervenes  between  the  quartz 
and  lalcose  or  magnesian  slate.  This  subject  may  be  reverted 
to  again. 

THE  TACONIC  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

§  22.  The  lower  Taconic  system  is  equally  well  developed  in 
the  southern  as  in  the  New  England  states.  From  the  northern 
part  of  New  England  it  is  prolonged  southwards,  and  upon  the 
line  of  prolongation  it  continues  uninterruptedly  for  more  than 
one  thousand  miles.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  develop- 
ment in  the  southern  states,  I  have  selected  the  region  of  the 
Warm  springs,  in  Buncombe  county.  North  Carolina.  The 
series  at  this  place  with  their  sequence  is  illustrated  by  fig.  6. 

It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  rough  mountains, 
along  the  bases  of  which  flows  the  French  Broad  river.  In 
some  respects  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  geological  investiga- 
tions; in  others  it  has  its  objections,  the  surface  or  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  too  rough  to  be  traversed  where  great  accuracy 
is  required. 

The  succession  of  the  rocks  however  is  determined  without 
much  labor,  especially  the  inferior  masses,  those  which  are 
under  consideration.  So  also  their  relations  to  the  primary 
rocks  upon  which  they  repose.  The  latter  I  regard  as  an  im- 
portant consideration  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  determine  them  in  order  to  remove  certain  objections 
to  my  views  which  have  been  started  since  the  publication 
of  my  report  upon  this  system. 

We  find  at  this  locality  an  anticlinal  which  clearly  sepa- 
rates the  pyrocrystalline  rocks  from  the  base  of  the  Taconic  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  a  local  disturbance  nor  confind  to  an  area  of  a  few 
hundred  yards.  The  older  masses,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica 
slate  and  hornblende,  dip  generally  S.  £.  from  Ashville  to  the 
Warm  spring,  or  indeed  fiom  the  Blue  ridge  itself.  The 
Tacpnic  rocks  on  the  contrary  dip  westward  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
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milfs,  though  in  the  Paint  mountaiD  range  there  are  numerous 
changes  of  dip.  In  fine,  the  locality  at  the  Warm  springs  is  it 
good  exhibition  of  the  development  of  the  lower  Tacooic  rodu 
in  the  southern  slates, 

B,  Sienitic  granite,  which  in  come- 
queoce  of  its  protrusion  at  a  period  nib- 
sequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  lower  rocks 
of  the  system,  throws  them   into  an  arch. 

1,  lalcose  slates  and  slates  with  pebiiles; 

2,  seamy  ferruginous  sandstone,  115  feet 
thick;  o,  slaty  conglomerate  and  slat)' 
sandstone;  6,  vitrified  quartz  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  200  feet.  It  contains  pebbles 
and  frequently  fragments  of  state.  7,  brown 
silicious  slate  passing  into  quartz  wiib  a 
few  pebbles,  65  feet;  8,  granular  quarlx; 
9,  talcoses.late,  200  feet;  10,  quariz,  ibe 
two  beds  with  the  slate  included  is  15U0 
feet;  11,  slate,  250^  12,  gray  limestone, 
50U  feet;  13,  gray  fine  grained  talcose 
slate,  over  150  feet  thick;  lie  mass  b  too 
much  concealed  to  admit  of  its  extet 
measurement.  Adjacent  to  this  ma^s  I  find 
a  feldspathic  slaly  sandstone  of  ao  unde'cr- 
mined  thickness,  and  its  relations  are  ob- 
scurely developed. 

The  foregoing  statement  respecting 
the  thickness  of  the  masses  at  the  Warm 
springs,  is  as  near  their  actual  ihiclcness 

I  as  the  exceeding  rough  and  steep  sur- 
face of  the   mountain  will  permit.     The 

I  united  thickness  of  all  the  masses  is  there- 
fore about  3000  feet.  The  sequence  of  the 
rocks  is  exact.  The  dip  of  the  superior 
masses  is  west,  that  is  from  the  axis  of  the 
primary  schists  A,  adjoining  them  on  the 
east;  and  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  line  of 
deniarkation  between  ihe  former  and  latter 
rocks  is  well  defined.  The  dip  of  the  in- 
ferior rocks  is  north  of  west  according  to 
their  distance  from  the  axis  of  elevatt^H 
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The  rocks  at  the  Warm  springs  when  compared  with  those  of 

Berkshire  county,  embrace  a  larger  development  of  quartz  than 

of  slates,  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  are  more  remarkable, 

extending  far  up  in  the  series;  but  the  slates  and  quartz,  litho- 

logically,  are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  Berkshire.     The 

masses  are  widely  separated  and  are  unquestionably  correla* 

tive;  besides,  we  have  the  evidence  of  continuity  of  rocA;,  that  same 

clear  well  defined  separation  from  the  rocks  of  the  Blue  ridge 

that  we  find  both  at  Williamstown   and  the  Warm  springs  of 

Buncombe.     When  we  go  farther  and  compare  the  subordinate 

masses  we  find  that  the  same  resemblance  and  identity  holds  good; 

for  example,  the  limonites   and  manganese,  the  ferruginous 

quartz,  both  yellow  and  red,  chert,  agate,  etc.,  are  common 

to  the  whole  belt  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

§  24   In  Cherokee  county,  N.  C,  all  the  members  are  present 

which  I  have  given  as  belonging  to  the  formation  at  the  Warm 

springs,   but   the  system   is  separated   a    few   miles   l^  the 

interposition  of  a  ridge  of  primary  schists  with  stanrotide. 

Conglomerates  occur  three  miles  northwest  of  Murphy,  Cherokee 

county,  which  dip  eastward,  to  which  a  series  of  slates  and ' 

quartz  rock  and  limestone  succeed^  accompanied  with  beds  of 

limonite,  as  in  Berkshire,   Mass.     To   the   westward   of  the 

conglomerate,   the   ridge   of  primary  schists   come   in,  after 

which  the  dark  colored  slates  and  brecciated  conglomerates  and 

sandstones,  &c.,  occur  as  in  Columbia,  Rensselaer  and  W*ash- 

ington  counties,  in  New  York,  and  as  they  recur  at  the  Paint 

rock  in  Tennessee,  six  to  ten  miles  west  of  the  Warm  spring  in 

Buncombe  county,  N.  C.    Although  there  is  a  separation  of  the 

older  Taconic  rocks  from  the  newer  by  the  primary  rocks  to 

which  I  have  alluded,  still,   there   is  no  question  as  to  the 

relationship   which   exists   between   them.     I   find   a  similar 

separation  in  New  York  by  the  intrusion   of  granite.     The 

intrusion  of  granite  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  not  likely  to  lead 

to  error.     In  the  recurrence,  however,  of  the  primary  rocks, 

particularly  the  fine    mica  and  talcose  slates,  the   geologist 

might  regard  them  as  interlaminated  masses,  but  a  careful  ex- 
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aminalion  of  relations  of  ihese  rocks  lo  eash  ofher  will  result 
in  the  conviction  that  the  primaiy  rocks  are  uiidcrljing  and 
older  masses,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  sedimenlaij 
rocks  whkh  Ihey  geograpliiCally  sepaiate. 

§  25.  The  cluster  of  mountains  which  Ihe  French  Broarl  Hvtf 
has  cut  through  at  the  Warm  springs  is  prolonged  nortbwardi 
'  and  soulbwarHs.  The  range  is  necessarily  cro&scd  in  going  from 
Ash  county,  N.  C,  to  Abingdon,  Va.  Stone  niounlain  whiih 
rises  near  this  route  is  quartz,  the  hase  of  the  system.  It  is 
succeeded  by  slates  and  limestones,  and  conglomeratfs  and 
sandstones,  in  the  order  which  I  have  already  Mated  in  sufficient 
detail.  The  limestone,  however,  is  not  a  marble  as  in  Masss- 
chuselts  and  Vermont,  except  at  a  locality  about  half  way 
between  Tajlorsville,  in  Tenn  ,  and  Abingdon,  Va.  It  is  here  a 
while  marble,  and  is  evidently  an  altered  mass.  The  change  is 
quite  local  and  has  taken  place  on  a  line  of  disturbance,  ami 
where  the  rocks  are  contorted  and  wrinkled.  The  route  follows 
a  rapid  river,  known  as  the  Laurel.  This  range  has  received 
diOerent  names  at  different  places.  Between  Macon  county, N. 
C,  and  Tennessee,  it  is  called  Iron  or  Smoky  mountain;  be- 
tween Cherokee  county  and  Tennessee,  it  is  known  as  the 
Unaka  mountain;  between  Yancey  county  and  Ihe  same  slate  it 
is  Bald  mountain.  From  the  northwest  corner  of  North  Carolina 
lo  Cherokee,  quartz  rock  is  the  predominant  rock  of  the  range. 
It  is  traversed  in  the  line  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  Ij 
the  Watauga,  the  Nolachiiky,  French  Broad,  Pigeon,  Tennes- 
see and  lliwassee.  All  of  these  rivers  cross  the  line  of  tase  of 
this  system  of  rocks  and  furnish  fine  sections  and  exposures  of 
it.  The  conglomerates  and  quartz,  however,  in  Cherokee 
county,  are  upon  a  belt  eastward  of  the  mountain  range,  while 
further  north  of  this  hard  rocks  form  their  crests  and  the  highest 
points  upon  their  ridges. 

§26.  Seclions  of  the  lower  Taconic  rocks  in  Virginia. — Ano- 
ther section  a  little  fuither  north  is  opened  along  the  course  of 
New  river,  which  rises  in  North  Carolina  and  flows  northwest- 
ward into  Virginia.     I  examined  this  section  on  a  route  li 
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\vi%  from  Hillsville  to  Wytheville,  Va.  I  crosseJ  the 
oq  Blue  riil-je  at  the  Fancy  gap.    The  quartz  rock  and 
its  slates  and  conglomerates  will  be  crossed  about 
^  fifteen  miles  east  of  Wytheville.     Ii  is  sufficient  to 
^   remurk  in  this  place  that  the  rocks  and  their  se- 
quence dilTer  in  no  respect  essentially  from  those  of 
the  Warm  springs  in  N.  C.     At  an  old  iron  furnace 
near  the  New  river,  the  occurrence  of  the  limestone 
is  more  abrupt  than  usual,  the  slate  which  inter- 
venes; between  the  quartz  and  limestone  at  other 
places  is  wanting  at  this,  and  the  limestone,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inclination  of  the  quartz,  seems  at 
the  surface  to  dip  beneath  it.    It  is  not,  however, 
an  underlying  mass. 

The  limestone  is  gray,  and  only  semicrystalline. 

It  is  overlaid  by  a  dark  colored  slate*     On  this  line 

*  of  section,  the  rocks  which  succeed  still  further  on 

the  route  to  Wytheville,  will  be  given  in  detail  in 

the  proper  place.     Thus  far,  the  section  corresponds 

^   with  those  I  have  already  given. 

§  27.  The  next  section  is  represented  by  the  an- 
nexed cut,  fig.  7.  It  leads  from  Waynesboro  to 
Staunton,  Va.     Beginning  at  the  western  base  of 

^   the  Blue  ridge,  the  series  consists  of,    1,  Talcose 

^  slates   accompanied   with   seams  of  iron  breccia, 
seventy-five  feet;  2,  green  talcose  slate  with  breccia 
thirty-four  feet;  3,  quartz  and  iron  breccia,  twenty- 

S  five  feet;  4,  preen  thick  bedded  slate,  seventy- 
five  feet;  5,  thin  bedded  quartz  and  iron  breccia, 
alternating  also  with  slate  and  quartz  in  beds  pre- 
senting^ a  ribbon-like  appearance,  100  feet;  6,  tal- 
cose slate,  100  feet;  7,  quartz  and  iron  breccia,  400 
feet;  8,  reddish  and  purplish  slates  and  two  or  three 

2  beds  of  quartz;  9,  thin  bedded  quartz;  10,  of  white 
and  gray  vitreous  quartz,  500  feet;  1  i,  talcose  slate 

S  or  light  colored  magnesian  slate,  too  much  concealed 
under  debris  to  admit  of  a  determination  of  thick- 
ness; 12,  gray  limestone,  300  feet;  13,  black  and 

g  gray  slate  with  beds  of  shaly  limestone. 

In  this  section  the  recurrence  of  the  iron  breccia 
is  the  most  remarkable  feature.  There  is  less  quartz 


^wftt  ibeStooe  mountain.    Still  then 
r  ia  ifce  group  with  those  at  ilislant  p 

■  BOW  to  describe  the  Harper's  tcny  sccticD, 
tbe  ««5)efii  slope  of  the  Bine  ridge 
kIj  dip  instead  oi  the  western  slope.  The 
Polomsc  ciosses  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge  at  this  place.  Tlie 
Tfxts  ve  fiodT  exposed  and  the  succession  can  not  be  ^Q» 
linped.  Neither  rso  the  reUtions  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  be 
masamiastooA.  The  steep  mountain  which  rises  frooi  the  ritrr 
oa  ill  aoith  nde,  exhibits  tctj  clearij  at  a  distance  the  line  of 
damrkalioB  between  the  primary  and  Taconic  rocks;  and 
on  a  near  approach  to  thb  line,  we  find  it  is  produced  br  liie 
diderence  of  the  rocks.  The  primary  and  underlying  rock  is  a 
wrinkled  lalcose  slate,  sintilar  to  the  New  England  slates  aitd 
Green  moantua  slates  of  the  same  name,  and  n  hit-h  are  associ* 
ated  with  goetss  and  hornblende.  3,  a  brecciated  conglomersie, 
eight  leet  thick.  This  rock  makes  the  narrow  belt  on  the  south 
face  of  the  loouolain,  aod  causes  the  distinct  line  of  dcmarka- 
tion  between  the  older  and  newer  rocks.  3,  greenish  and  pur- 
[dish  slates  containing  kecciated  quartz,  500  feet;  4,slatei, 
three  to  400  feet;  &,  purplish  quartz,  two  feet;  6  slate,  two 
feet;  7,  breccia,  four  feet;  8,  clear  and  ritreous  quartz, sevent; 
feet;  9,  purplish  slates,  traversed  by  numerous  seama  of  milkj 
quartz,  sixty  feet;  10,  quartz,  thin  bedded  below,  aod  thick 
above,  200  feet;  11,  slaty  quartz;  12,  hard  contorted  quartz. 
Slates  with  limestone  succeed  the  foregoing,  the  latter  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  Trias,  at  a  point  upon  the  Potomac,  from 
which  were  taken  the  brecciated  pillars  which  omameat  the 
halls  of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  The  rocks  eastward  of 
Harper's  ferry,  however,  are  too  much  concealed  on  the  line  of 
rail  road  to  enable  me  to  give  their  arrangement  in  detail,  still, 
enough  is  exposed  to  warrant  me  in  speaking  con&dently  of 
their  sequence  which  as  I  have  already  intimated,  does  not  dtfie  r 
malerialy  from  those  of  the  localities  which  I  have  already 
given.    In  the  minor  details  there  are  certain  nnimportant 
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differences  particularly  in  regard  to  the  thickness  and  position 
of  the  brecciated  conglomerates  and  a  few  intercalated  beds  of 
slate  and  quartz.  The  former  are  noticed  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  sedimentary  origin  of  these  rocks^  an  origin  which 
many  geologists  would  formerly  have  questioned^  and  even  at 
this  day  were  it  not  for  their  presence. 

The  quartz  and  slates  still  continue,  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
a  gray  limestone,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  the  Triassic,  or 
as  some  regard  it^  the  Liassic  system  east  of  the  locality  which 
furnish  the  Potomac  marble. 

§  29.  From  Harper's  ferry  the  series  continues  through 
Pennsylvania  into  New  York,  and  then  into  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont,  retaining  the  same  relation  to  the  primary  rocks 
throughout  its  long  extended  line.  If  we  trace  the  relations 
of  the  quartz  rock  to  the  Blue  ridge  and  Green  mountains  of 
Vermont,  we  find  it  varies  exceedingly  along  this  great  range* 
In  North  Carolina,  the  quartz  rock  at  the  base  of  the  Taconic 
system  forms  independent  ranges  of  mountains  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  to  the  west  of  it.  As  tue  quartz  extends  northeastward, 
the  Blue  ridge  and  the  quartz  approach  each  other.  At 
Waynesboro  the  quartz  reposes  upon  its'  western  face«  At 
Harper's  ferry  the  quartz  reposes  upon  its  eastern  face,  hating 
crossed  the  Blue  ridge  in  its  northern  prolongation.  The  rocks 
which  compose  the  Blue  ridge  in  North  Carolina  and  the  southern 
part  of  Virginia,  diverge  from  it  south  of  Charlotteville  and 
strike  towards  Baltimore.  If  the  Green  mountains  and  Hcosick 
mountain  of  Massachusetts,  are  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  we  again  find  the  quartz  and  slates  at  the  base  of  the 
system  reposing  upon  its  western  flank,  though  here  these  rocks 
form  of  themselves  a  distinct  and  independent  range,  which 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Taconic*  mountains.  1  have 
already  spoken  of  the  wide  distinction  there  is  between  the 
system  of  rocks  composing  the  Green  mountains  and  those  of 

*  The  word  has  been  spelled  Taaghooxmao  and  Taghconio,  bat  those  modes 
of  spelling  have  given  waj  to  Taconic. 


!  of  nfv£Dg  tfab  dbttnciion  as  ntablisbnl  can 
■owJy  be  imbheL  If  «e  asuw  Utai  tte  Greea  moaaliiu 
««  H^owd  af  Ike  ilteRd  IladtCMi  river  slates,  tb^  stmt 
■■■■yliiii  nrt  be  nade  ropecting  (be  whole  of  tbe  Blue 
ndft,  Tbe  oolj  beh  when  the  Blue  ridg»  is  composed  of 
racb  whfd  cas  be  regarded  as  netuamphk,  is  at  ihe  crosHig 
ocar  Wa^nnboto.  At  CbarlotlcTilte  aixl  trcstvanl  tovanfe 
tbe  Bhie  ridge,  ganss,  mica  sJair.  bornbli^de  and  sieaJle, 
prerail.  Bat  near  tbe  rii)s;e,  a  seilimentary  rock  wbich  ocean 
eztrmively  is  Sortb  Carolina,  comes  in;  and  I  foand  Jo  cnxs- 
ing  the  ridge,  thai  the  green  slalj  rocks  were  charged  «iih 
eptdote,  vitb  scarceiy  a  mass  of  gneis  or  huTDllende  which 
CDttld  be  recogBized.  I  can  oaly  say,  thai  (he  Blue  rijge  fora 
Aart  diaUocc  exbibits  a  difftreot  composition,  while  a!  the 
same  time  the  Taconic  ^'stem,  which  appears  on  its  western 
fiaok,  is  quite  us  clear  and  disticct  as  at  any  other  point  cn(bt 
line  of  this  great  belt. 


THE  TACOSIC  SYSTEM  ON  THE  fiAST  SffiE  OF  THE   BtXTE   ElfiflE. 

§  30.  The  account  which  I  have  giren  of  the  lower  Taconic 
rocks,  relates  to  the  series  wbich  flank  the  Blue  ridge  on  the 
west.  I  shall  now  describe  a  parallel  series  which  skirt  the 
same  range  on  the  east,  and  which  though  not  equally  con- 
tinuous with  the  former  is  still  the  predominant  system  overs 
vide  belt  of  country,  extending  in  a  northeasterly  and  soulh- 
vesterty  course  from  South  Carolina  to  Maine.  Tbe  TacoDic 
rocks  which  I  propose  to  describe  in  this  connection,  are  desti- 
tute of  that  regularity  and  i^mmetry  which  mark  those  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain.  The  series  also  is  incomplete,  I 
find  the  upper  members  are  wanting,  and  in  placing  this  series 
in  the  Taconic  system,  I  am  guided  by  lilholc^tcal  characlen. 

^  31.  Members  of  the  series.    These  embrace  coaglomerales, 
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quartz  rock  and  quartzite/  talcose,  chloritic  and  argillaceous 
slates. 

The  mode  in  which  the  foregoing  rocks  are  arranged,  will  be 
understood  by  describing  them  as  they  occur  upon  a  transverse 
section.  If-  we  descend  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  ridge  in 
North  Carolina,  in  the  direction  of  Wilkes  county,  the  series 
which  represents  the  geology  of  the  country  traversed  consists 
mainly  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss  and  intruded  granitic  masses.  I 
believe  they  resemble  the  New  England  rocks  of  the  same 
name  as  perfectly  as  possible.  These  continue  upon  its  flanks 
until  after  we  pass  a  low  range  called  the  little  Brushy 
mountain,  which  traverses  the  country  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Wilkesboro,  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction.  This  formation 
continues  to  a  point  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  east  of 
Lexington,  Davidson  county,  N.  C.  At  this  point  and  in  a  line 
ranging  with  it  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  the  system  changes, 
the  primary  giving  place  to  a  series  of  sedimentary  masses 
which  continue  to  a  line  about  ten  miles  west  of  Raleigh,  in 
Wake  county;  it  comprehends  a  belt  of  country  about  seventy 
miles  wide.  This  belt  is  prolonged,  in  the  direction  1  have 
stated,  into  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  state,  that  the  lines  of  demarkation  of  its  borders 
are  not  equally  well  defined  at  all  points,  but  they  are  usually  re- 
cognizable by  making  offsets  at  short  distances  to  the  right 
or  left. 

The  prevailing  dip  of  the  rocks  of  the  Blue  ridge  is  S.  E. 
W^hen,  however,  we  have  passed  from  the  pyrocrystalline  rocks 
to  the  Taconic  system,  the  dips  are  changed,  first  to  the  S.  W. 
and  finally  to  N.  W.,  which  is  the  prevailing  dip.  The  angle 
dip  varies  from  40^  to  vertical.  The  first  mass  which  indicates 
a  change  in  the  series  of  rocks,  occurs  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Lexington.    It  is  a  coarse  talcose  mass.    Farther  on  it  becomes 


*  The  term  quartzite  I  use  to  designate  a  kind  of  silicious  mass  which 
closely  resembles  chert  or  homstone  associated  with  many  of  oar  lime* 
stones. 
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a  fine  lalcose  slate  which  soon  becomes  bilicious  aa^ 
toagh  mas,  which  I  shall  JeDomioate  a  coarse  talcos«  quarlziie. 
Its  color  is  light  green,  it  is  often  obscurely  porpfajTitic,  ami 
though  jointed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  tough  rocks  which  is  er» 
encountered  by  the  geologist  or  miner.  When  moderately 
silicious,  it  decomposes  readily  and  forms  a  deep  red  soil.  As 
it  is  neatly  vertical  and  as  it  weathers  unequally,  the  outcrop 
presents  a  singular  succession  of  sharp  edged  masses,  Vihkh 
are  rounded  in  the  direction  of  the  strike.  It  presents  an  to- 
terrupted  succession  of  hatchet  shaped  eminences.  These  are 
sometimes  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  ten  feet  at  the  base,  and  it 
sometimes  also  happens  that  two  of  these  projecting  masses  stand 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and  hence  are  conrenienlly'roofrd 
over  for  a  smalt  outhouse,  the  rocks  forming  the  two  paralld 
walls.  These  projections  are  so  numerous  on  the  Three  Hal 
mountain,  some  eight  miles  east  of  Lexington,  that  its  surface 
can  not  be  cultivated,  The  rock  between  Lexington  aaJ 
Spencer  poslofUce  is  mostly  quartzite,  with  bands  of  flinty 
slate  which  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a 
soft  even  bedded  talcose  and  chlorilic  slates.  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  occurrence  of  ihe  quartzite? 
in  the  midst  of  the  unaltered  slates.  The  change  does  nut 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  proximity  of  trap  or  igneous  masses, 
1  have  therefore  for  want  of  better  reason  regarded  these  chi-rtj 
masses  as  products  of  chemical  forces  acting  at  the  time  qf^ 
their  deposition.  The  quartzile  of  North  Carolina  is  i^M 
peculiar  that  I  deem  it  useful  to  describe  it  slill  more  partio^H 
Jarly.  In  the  extreme  variety  it  is  a  pure  bluish  hornstOD*^ 
and  breaks  with  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture.  In  this  form,  it  is 
rather  easily  broken,  but  when  less  pure,  it  is  tough;  the 
fracture  is  then  uneven  as  if  the  masses  were  torn  apart.  It  is 
translucent  on  the  edges,  which  are  sharp  like  flint.  When 
struck  it  is  often  sonorous  like  cast  iron.  It  is  not  perfectly 
homogeneous  as  a  mass,  as  small  crystals  of  feldspar  and 
sulphuret  of  iron  are  oOen  disseminated  through  it.  In  dis- 
integrating, the   outside   weathers   to   a   drab.     In  ChathaiaHi,a 
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Randolph  and  Davidson  counties,  it  never  forms  Itdges  of 
jointed  rocks,  but  crops  out  in  the  manner  I  have  just  repre- 
sented. Its  strike  is  N.  25°  E.  while  the  ridges  which  it 
traverses,  and  which  are  narrow,  run  N.  10°  £.  The  ridges  are 
quartzite,  the  valleys  are  usually  underlaid  with  a  soft  slate. 
The  quartzite  in  many  instances  is  massive,  but  passes  into 
jointed  silicious  slates.  The  latter  are  frequently  associated 
with  novaculite  and  other  fine  and  coarse  grits.  Numerous 
variethss  of  quartzite  are  met  with,  as  the  blue  and  purple, 
light  gray  and  green  of  many  shades,  and  composed  of  impalp- 
able individuals,  also  yellowish  and  yellowish  brown,  and 
traversed  by  seams  of  quartz;  or  deep  green  and  banded 
varieties,  or  coarsely  agatized  ones.  The  quartzite  is  constantly 
undergoing  decomposition.  The  atmospheric  influence  pene- 
trates deeply  inio  the  rock;  and  its  extent  is  marked  by  an 
opaque  white  friable  border,  &c.  &c.  Indeed  all  the  varieties 
of  quartzite  disintegrate,  decompose,  some  slowly  and  others 
rapidly,  the  silicious  and  ferruginous  varieties  forming  a 
deep  red,  and  the  apparently  pure  silicious  ones,  a  pale  drab 
colored  soil.  These  belts  of  quartzite  are  frequently  half  a 
mile  wide,  in  which  a  few  beds  only  of  slate  occur.  The  most 
interesting  localities  are  in  Davidson  and  Chatham  counties. 
They  are  not  confined  however  to  these  counties. 

Randolph  county,  which  succeeds  Davidson  on  the  east,  fur- 
nishes a  large  amount  of  quartzite  in  its  rocks.  All  the  ridges 
may  be  set  down  as  formed  of  this  kind  of  rock,  excepting 
those  which  belong  to  a  narrow  belt  of  sienite  which  comes  in 
about  six  miles  west  of  Ashboro.  Fine  and  coarseish  grits 
resembling  certain  varieties  of  novaculite  are  frequently  met 
with  in  and  about  Ashboro.  But  at  Franklinville,  eight  miles 
east,  the  green  chlofitic  slates  predominate  with  only  a  few 
beds  of  quartzite.  The  soft  green  slates  are  traversed  by  veins 
of  milky  quartz,  but  they  are  rarely  auriferous.  A  few  miles 
further  east  the  slates  are  replaced  by  a  thick  bedded  chloritic 
sandstone  which  bears  a  trappean  appearance,  and  as  it  weathers 

readily  the  detached  masses  become  round.    These  thick  bedded 
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rocks  are  af;ain  succeeded  by  tbin  Ix-dritd.  wliicb  ooDtaln  ptb- 
blrs  of  quarlz.  Sucb  inB^es  bfl-  repealt^  Irequi-ndy  in  Uic 
distance  of  twentjr  milra.  Deep  green  slates,  mlht^r  thkk  bnMd 
cblorilic  sandstones  andbeib  of  breccialed  ronglninemtes  beloo^ 
to  ihe  same  belt.  Twenty  miles  west  of  Pitlsboro  or  aboat 
twelve  miles  east  of  Franklinville  a  belt  of  this  kreccialcd  rork 
may  be  observed  near  by  and  crossing  the  road.  At  Piitsboni, 
red  anil  purple  slates  wiih  breccia  prevail,  part  iriilarlj^  near  (he 
village.  At  Jone*'  falls,  on  the  Deep  liver,  ibe  quailxile  and 
brecriated  quartzite  and  poiphyries  form  a  belt  half  of  a  mile 
wide  and  extend  some  five  or  six  miles  in  a  noiibeast  direction. 
The  porphyries  are  no  doubt  producis  ionaed  by  the  ailjactnt 
trap  of  Ibe  neigborhood,  as  the  Taconic  rocks  emerge  here  from 
beneath  the  sandstone  of  the  Tra^isic  or  Petminn  system. 

The  belt  of  Taconic  rocks  whiib  lie  betwfen  Lexington  on 
the  West  and  Deep  river  al  Jones'  falls  on  the  east,  passes  up 
through  the  east  part  of  Guiltorii  counly,  form  most  of  AlaiDNQte 
anil  Orange  counties,  and  so  onwaid  through  Granville  inio 
Virginia.  At  Hillsboro,  Orange  county,  a  range  of  hrlU  come 
dow-n  from  Granville  county.  These  hills  are  frequently  com- 
posed of  quartz  and  iron  breccia;  and  tn  the  uorlhwest  part  of 
Granville  county,  an  extensive  range  of  slate  conglomerata 
occurs,  which  has  been  traced  to  the  Dan  river  in  Vij^inn, 
and  south  some  ten  miles.  This  bed  of  conglomerates  baa 
a  very  sleep  dip  from  60°  to  65°  and  occupies  a  belt  at 
at  least  one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  From  the  northwest  comer 
of  Granville  counly,  the  Taconic  rocks  extend  nearly  to  RoJC- 
boro.when  they  are  discontinued  and  replaced  by  a  tabular  grioile. 

This  belt  in  North  and  South  Carolina  consists  of  quartz 
which  is  developed  only  upon  a  limited  scale,  but  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  iron  breccia  as  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass  ■ 
talcose,  chloritic  and  argillaceous  slates.  The  first  is  undistia- 
guishable  from  those  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  which 
occupy  the  same  geological  position;  slate  conglomerates  as  ia 
Granville  county,  and  extending  into  Virginia;  quartzile  whicb 
is  far  more  abundant  among  the  elates  than  in  Massachusetts. 
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Beds  and  ranges  of  argillaceous  slates  of  various  colors  seera  to 
be  ilislributfd  wilhoul  much  orfier;  or  in  other  words  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  them  far  in  the  direction  of  their  strike. 
Another  range  of  the  Taconic  slates  passes  through  Johnson 
county.  It  is  exposed  nearSmithfield.  In  range  of  ibis  bell,  a 
similar  roi:k  crops  out  near  Gaston,  and  appears  three  nr  four 
times  on  the  road  to  Wtldon.  The  Johnson  slate  is  separated 
from  the  slates  and  congloiDerales  of  Orange  and  Granville,  by 
H  Strong  belt  of  primary  rocks,  amotisr  which  granite  is  the  most 
conspicuous  member.  It  overlies,  I  believe,  the  hornblende 
and  gntiss  and  mica  slate  rocks,  and  in  this  respect  is  similar  to 
the  Maine  granites;  it  appears  to  have  been  ejected  through 
fissures  and  to  have  overflovred  the  priraaiy  schists.  They  are 
_  ^posed  as  underlying  masses  at  Warrenton  in  Warren  county. 
^^  ^32,  It  can  not  have  escaped  the  readei'  thai  the  limestones 
^nrhich  are  so  important  and  prominent  in  the  series  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Blue  ridge  and  Hoosick  and  Green  mountains 
is  probably  wanting  in  the  series  1  have  Just  described.  In 
North  Carolina  1  have  not  discovered  it,  and  I  have  made  only 
imperfect  examinations  in  South  Carolina  on  the  line  in  which 
this  series  is  prolonged.  In  Virginia  there  is  a  range  of  blue 
limestone  at  Gordonsviile,  but  it  scarcely  passes  further  south. 
It  appears  to  belong  to  the  series  I  have  just  noticed  in  Noitb 
Carolina. 

At  Gordonsviile  there  are  soft  taicose  slates  reddish  white, 
and  in  connection  with  it,  or  nearby,  there  are  beds  of  slaty 
blue  sparry  limestone,  dipping  southeast.  Westward  of  Gordons- 
viile the  rock  is  argillaceous.  In  this  connection  the  purple, 
red  and  green  roofing  slates  come  in.  They  are  similar  to  the 
slates  of  Maine,  which  contain  the  nereites.     They  are  the  pro- 

^ longed  beds  of  rooBng  slate  of  Chatham  county,  N.  C.  With 
tbe  latter,  thick  seamy  beds  of  conglomerates  occur.  The  roof- 
ing slates,  west  of  Gordonsviile,  Albemarle  county,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  thick,  heavy  beds  of  green  chloritic  slates,  and 
alternate  wilb  them  ^  they  are  seven  miles  east  of  Charlottesville, 
^^T^tse  beds,  as  we  approach  Charlottesville  become  more  and 


more  like  the  coirespoiiilifig  lonoBtuui  at  Franklinville, 
(iolph  county,  N.  C. 

Oni:  mile  eaiX  of  CharloIIesTJllc,  near  the  bridge,  the  slllts 
and  thick  beddi-d  chloritic  masses  have  been  alteretl  by  beat, 
bavio^  become  hard  and  epidotic,  accompanied  with  a  few 
seams  of  asbestus  So  also  in  a  eul  for  the  rail  road  neai  by,  I 
fonnct  thin  seams  of  specular  iron.  The  rock  is  also  cut  up  by 
Beams  of  milky  quartz.  A^lieD  the  rock  is  unaltered,  it  is  soft, 
greea  aod  resembles  the  locks  ol  Randolph  and  Cfaatham 
county,  N.  C,  vhidi  are  associated  with  conglomerates,  Thej 
also  decompose  and  lorm  a  deep  red  soil.  These  Taconic  rocks 
are  interrupted  at  Charlottesville,  at  thi-  university,  by  sienites 
which  are  protruded  among  the  slates  near  their  junction  vith 
the  primary  rocks  which  now  come  in  and  succeeds  them  on  the 
west.  I  saw  iudications  of  conglomerates  in  the  vicinity,  liut 
none  in  place;  but  the  whole  formation  between  Gordonsviiie 
and  Charlottesville  is  almost  identical  wiih  that  of  Raodolpb 
and  Chatham  counties,  in  N.  C. 

fj  32.  It  is  difbcult  to  describe  in  a  satisfactory  maimer  th« 
unfinishi'd  scries  of  the  Taconic  rocks  in  the  southern  slates. 
They  are  widely  spread  out,  but  as  they  have  disintegrated  aad 
the  debris  remains  in  place,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the 
succession  as  il  really  is.  It  has  iherefore  been  described  as  a 
wide  belt  consisting  of  a  few  members  only,  and  as  exlendiog 
QOrtheaslwardly  and  southwestwardly,  and  dipping  generally  to 
the  northwest  at  a  sleep  angle.  That  the^e  rocks  are  all  sedi- 
ments seems  to  be  established  by  the  relations  Ibey  hold  to 
conglomerates  and  brecciated  conglomerates.  This  scries 
represents  the  lower  Taconic  rocks  if  lilhological  characters 
may  be  relied  upon.  No  carboniteious  or  black  slates  appear 
in  the  series  in  South  or  North  Carolina,  or  in  Virginia. 

4  33.  Another  remark  seems  to  be  called  for,  viz:  that  the 
North  Carolina  series  belongs  to  those  isolated  fields  of  Taconic 
rocks  which  occur  in  Rhode  hVaad  and  Maine.  They  occupy 
the  same  relations  to  the  principnl  mountain  chain  which 
traverse  the  countrj-  ftora  the  northeast  to  the  southwest. 
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I  have  stated  that  this  belt  of  rocks  is  prolonged  from  North 
Carolina  into  Virginia.  An  interesting  locality  within  the 
state  last  named,  for  illustrating  the  changes  which  rocks  have 
Boaietimes  undergone  through  the  agency  of  heat,  may  be 
witnessed  at  the  rail  road  crossing  leading  from  Charlottesville 
to  Staunton.  On  the  east  side,  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
Blue  ridge  the  chloritic  slates  seem  to  have  become  massive, 
accompanied  also  with  the  development  of  epidote  in  nests  and 
geodes;  and  indeed  masses  seem  to  be  semi-^epidotic  throughout. 
But  I  did  not  observe  at  this  crossing,  the  primary  schists, 
g;neiss,  mica  and  talcose  slates,  or  well  developed  hornblende 
rocks.  If  I  was  disposed  to  assume  that  the  rocks  of  the  Blue 
ridge  were  only  the  altered  rocks  of  the  lower  Silurian  or 
Hudson  river,  for  example,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  this 
locality  for  proof.  But  the  character  of  the  Blue  ridge  and 
that  of  the  Green  mountains  of  Vermont^  can  not  be  changed 
by  such  local  phenomena;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  words 
to  state  the  facts  which  refute  an  assumption  so  palpably 
erroneous  as  that  respecting  the  rocks  of  the  Green  mountain 
range.  I  refer  to  the  assumption  that  the  Green  mountains  are 
composed  of  the  altered  masses,  which  are  known  as  the 
Hudson  river  rocks.  But  I  may  present  here  another  view  which 
discredits  this  assumption,  it  is  that  which  recognizes  in  the 
Taconic  system  the  source  from  which  its  materials  have  been 
derived;  such  is  the  similarity  of  the  coarse  particles  of  the 
quartz,  and  its  conglomerate,  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  that  we 
are  not  left  in  doubt  a  moment  respecting  their  origin;  we  may 
trace  the  materials  to  the  parent  rock,  and  this  parent  rock  is 
a  constituent  part  and  member  of  the  Green  mountain'  range,  a 
preexisting  series  which  have  furnished  the  debris  from  which 
the  Taconic  system  has  been  constructed.  From  this  fact  it 
follows,  that  in  whatever  light  we  may  view  the  Taconio  system, 
either  as  an  independent  system  or  as  an  altered  series  of  the 
age  of  the  Hudson  river  group,  the  Green  mountain  rocks 
themselves,  can  not  be  regarded  as  of  the  age  of  the  latter. 
Neither  is  there  any  evidence,  any  monuments,  or  phenomena 
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hmm  S3aria^«d  tl«t  tkc  Miiiiim  «■  nnt  bsve  arisen  from 
a  lac^  aocaAMtaraaoHnaDcnvr  arc  acciBluiuBl  to  r^inl 
a  fcv  iocal  dvafWb,  btf  aratf  W  dov  to  gencnl  lact»,  sitcb  as 
pn«a3  fraa  Sbiacto  Cawgii;  aad  as  Ibc  Icnrer  Silurian  Bn 
akac  a  bdt  aaari;  paiaDrl  witli  iW  Taoooic  qsten,  ami  uiU 
As  BEMkna  of  ikis  ^stcm  Jiier  ao  siudi  fraa  eadt  oUier,  1 
ied  JBMifiad  M  tW  opiaioa  ikal  iboe  q^rais  are  unlike  tad 
4fc  ia  agK,  and  caa  aot  fae  broagbt  iiit»  correlatioa.  It  is 
■M  m^ammfki^  vki^  caass  ikis  du&renc«;  mclamorpLim 
hai  alfciag  to  do  with  acqiieaoe.  k  is  not  by  iatercalatcd 
Wdbtkal  tW  Tiroaac  wfsum  cxet^ds  in  tlucko««e  tbe  Siloriu- 
It  H  aal  la  ■enaacpluna  that  w«  an  to  attribute  the  general 
afasescc  oi  iats-ih,  ibr  a  large  proportion  oi  [he  rocks  aie  not 
metaBorphic  Tboae  who  maintain  then  that  the  Tacontc 
sjxteB  is  identical  with  the  Silurian,  are  bound  to  show  how 
thc9e  iu^wrtaat  diderences  are  to  be  reconciled.  They  are  net 
due  to  an  inrerted  axis  aod  if  not  due  to  one  or  the  other  of  tbe 
causes  1  have  named,  it  follows  that  the  distinctions  are  essential 
and  not  accidental,  and  we  are  required  to  consider  the  systems 
thcniselres  as  diffeml  systems.* 


*  Siiic«  tbe  lorraoittg  was  written  I  hare  obwrred  tb>t  Mr.  H>II  aaanmea  tblt 
the  ri*l<«  of  Miiae  in  which  th«  so  called  nereiles  occur,  are  either  Carlwii- 
tfBTona  OT  DpTOBian,*  As  in  tbe  ease  ef  the  assiunptjon  raapeoting  Um  todB 
of  the  Green  monnlaina  or  Veiwiont,  no  in  this  it  smdu  a  waste  o(  tbne  I*  add 
tacts  to  dispavre  a  mere  aasomptioD.  In  (hU  cue,  however,  it  majr  be  well  to 
inquire  what  fo&sUs  of  this  localilT  have  ever  been  round  of  this  age,  and  M 
the  doctrine  ot  metamorpbisni  can  not  be  addocvd  to  siutaiD  tbe  aasmnpUon, 
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§  34.  Roofing  Slates. — Roofing  slates,  if  I  rightly  interpret 
the  phenomena  of  the  districts  where  they  occur,  are  found 
both  beneath  and  ftbove  the  limestone  which  is  marked  2  in 
sections  1  and  2.  They  can  not  however  be  restricted  to  these 
positions.  But  the  beds  which  I  propose  to  describe  now, 
occupy  (hose  places. 

The  beds  below  this  limestone,  however,  scarcely  differ  from 
those  above.  Of  this  I  have  satisfied  myself  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  slates  taken  from  certain  beds  in  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  about  three  miles  south  of  East  Canaan.  Their  charac- 
ters scarcely  differ  from  those  of  Hoosick  in  Rensselaer  county, 
belonging  to  beds  which  I  believe  are  above  this  limestone. 
The  Columbia  slates  are  blue,  green,  or  greenish  acid  purple. 
They  split  evenly  and  appear  hard  and  sound,  and  sufficiently 
firm  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather. 

The  beds  may  be  observed  in  the  road  between  East  Canaan 
and  the  state  line.  The  quarries  are  not  opened  on  this  road, 
but  just  beneath  the  limestone,  fine  blue  fissile  slnte  occurs  in 
thick  beds.  I  regard  these  beds  as  older  than  those  which  have 
been  opened  at  Hoosick.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rela- 
tions which  the  Columbia  slates  bear  to  the  limestone  I  have 
referred  to,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  the  thickness  of  these  beds 
in  consequence  of  their  concealment  under  drift. 

From  the  view  which  1  have  taken  of  the  reliations  of  the 
lower  Taconic  rocks,  it  follows  that  the  slates  beneath  the 
limestones  have  increased  in  thickness  in  their  westward  ex- 
tension. These  are  also  finer  and  much  more  even  bedded,  and 
contain  but  little  quartz  either  in  dissemination,  in  grains, 
> 

and  as  there  are  no  fossils  belonging  to  either  of  the  systems,  it  must  be  erro- 
neous. The  most  delicate  imprints  are  preserred  in  the  slates  of  Waterville, 
and  here  the  coarse  and  prominent  fositils  of  the  Devonian  or  Carboniferous 
should  be  found,  besides,  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  Devo- 
nian in  mineralogical  characters ;  but  the  rocks  of  this  system  of  slates  re- 
semble the  rocks  which  occupy  the  same  position  in  Rensselaer  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  in  New  York,  as  well  as  the  slates  which  extend  through 
the  southem  states. 


^*i    I  I      Silili  iHtfiiMwtM.|i«nkJijMoft«tprewiii. 
mA  A^M9«  A*  Ale  mms  or  ktar  I9-  te  AmiapcmljoD. 

I S- 1W  he*  itf  iwfiilK  dWr  arf  vUeS  are  dtated  ibof« 
AslfaiMnat,  ■«  tfe  fca^  hwm  >l  die  Hcx»icfc  qurrits. 
n^  fam  hn  r-n—Htty  Bpawl  at  Hoonck  Foor  CofMn 
mi  M  'SmA  Hcnskfc.  TV  rftfcx  are  blo^  Smc  gralnnj  uj 
«s«a  hritpj  M  'Sartk  Betmiek,  ablet  of  a  mttahle  Ihicknat 
§m  aiAig  Wn  ben  nteutd  five  faet  lonp  and  two  fed  wide. 
Oae  MBfctt  atf  IV  dA  WB  m  pcrlcct  as  couU  hare  bent  Bade 
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IV  <^  tf  tW  rwk 
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TV  BMt  ■fcrutiag  £ac±  respecttae  tii«  Hooskk  slate  u, 
lV(  tV^  «!■*■■  itMBits  aarf  90  &r  as  ilisnireries  have  as  71! 
Vn  Ba^thcj  ara  tV  Ipvot  aad  oUnt  rocks  in  which  r«sih 
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roseaf  i^M  existed  at  cite  time,  tespecting  ibe 
Is  wUc&  tVj  beloogeJ;  froa  iVir  ckse  resemblanoe  in 
■  •:■' -li  ,-  't-  r'***  aad  sJates  of  WasfainfrtoQ  (^oimtr, 
tfan  Wfe  reswded  as  Tegetahlo.  1  still  entertain  doubb 
■poa  tV  qaestioa,  brt  as  h  aeens  to  be  geoerallj  conceded 
-.hat  tVy  are  aaJaah,  belottgug  to  the  family  of  graptolltes, 
I  am  ji^pnM*!  to  ctmcar  in  tVt  opinion. 

As  in  iV  loww  rao&ng  slata  so  in  these  it  is  difficnh  fai 
detefmiac  their  thickness.  It  b  erideat  that  a  dtslocatitn 
exists  at  Hoosirk  falls,  three  miles  ootthwest  of  the  quarries. 
TUs  diskKalnn  porsoes  a  roote  which  leares  the  qnairia, 
about  half  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  eastward.  The  fiist 
qoarries  which  were  opened,  were  near  this  line  of  dislocatioo 
at  «  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hoosich  at  the  bridge.  West- 
ward, the  slate  forms  tV  base  of  the  hilL  Going  east  bow- 
erer  from  the  oM  qoarry  at  the  bridge  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
the  series  of  beds  is  unbroken.  A  good  section  may  be  obtained 
by  foUowing  up  a  small  stream  about  half  a  mile  southwest  from 
Hoosidc  falls  whi^  runs  down  tV  slope  of  the  hill,  where  (be 
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quarries  are  opened.  This  stream  lays  the  rock  bare  at  many 
places,  disclosing  a  uniform  dip  and  a  regular  succession  of 
beds«  The  same  mass  of  slate  extends  at  least  a  mile  in  a 
direct  line  east  from  the  quarries,  passing  over  a  Avide  ridge, 
at  the  base  of  which  it  is  probable  there  is  another  dislocation. 
The  next  ridge  east  is  still  slate.  But  if  the  estimate  of  thick- 
ness is  based  upon  that  part  of  the  series  which  forms  the  ridge 
spoken  of,  the  entire  mass  is  5000  feet  thick.  The  lower  part 
of  this  mass  is  silicious,  and  coarse,  and  resembles  the  rock 
which  overlies  the  limestone  near  the  state  line.  It  soon 
becomes  softer,  finer  grained,  in  the  ascending  series  of  beds. 
But  as  a  whole  it  is  a  roofing  slate  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  those  beds  of  sandstone  which  resemble  those  so  com- 
mon in  the  higher  part  of  the  series.  The  slates  therefore  form 
a  mass  which  are  properly  worthy  of  a  distinct  notice;  and,  as 
they  contain  the  oldest  fossil  known,  they  become  still  more 
interesting  as  a  series  of  beds. 

The  graptolites  are  confined  to  a  limited  space.  In  this 
respect  they  agree  with  all  fossils  belonging  to  the  oldest  series 
of  rocks 

There  are  probably  two  species,  but  as  the  impressions  they 
have  left  are  obscure,  I  have  figured  but  one,  selecting  that 
whose  characters  are  preserved  the  best. 

§  36.  Roofing  slates  extend  southwards  through  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Those  of  Albemarle  county  in 
Va.,  are  fissile  and  generally  blue,  but  purple  and  red  beds 
occur.  In  Chatham  county  in  N.  C,  ,upon  Rocky  river,  light 
green  slates  are  abundant  which  split  in  very  thin  lamina  on 
being  heated.  Six  miles  north  of  the  Gulf,  Chatham  county, 
fine  purple  slates  have  been  discovered,  but  as  there  is  a  cover- 
ing of  soil  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  are  of  any 
value  commercially.  Geologically  they  show  the  persistence  of 
the  rock.  It  should  be  stated  that  those  of  Albemarle  county, 
Va.,  and  Chatham,  N.  C,  are  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
ridge.  They  probably  belong  to  the  oldest  beds,  or  those 
which  lie  beneath  the  limestone.    In  North  Carolina,  I  have 


IMbKlUX    GElHOOT. 


breo  Qosble  to  determiDe  their  relations  to  ibe  lie 
doefl  not  exist  oo  the  ea^t  side  of  the  Hliie  riilEe.  Tbey  oiT«]iy 
s  position  which  proves  their  seilimeulary  origin,  inasinacb  » 
tbey  are  not  removed  very  far  froai  teds  of  i'otiglomersle. 


ABSBNCB  OP  CARBON  AM)  ASSEXCB  OP  TOSStLS   L\   TBE   U>1 
TACOSIC  EOCKS.  ETC. 


>«^9 


§  37.  The  absence  of  fossils  in  the  lower  Taconic  rorks  ex- 
cepling  in  the  Hoosick  slates,  has  bet:ii  adrihutt d  to  tbe  cb^n^ra 
which  they  have  undergone  by  the  agency  of  heat.  This 
doctrine,  however,  should  not  be  adopUd  nithoiu  an  exaroina- 
tion  of  its  claims  to  our  belief. 

If  the  relations  of  limestone  of  Berkshire  are  carefully  ex- 
amined it  will  be  found  that  they  were  deposiied  upon  =eilinnnl« 
beneath  some  lOUO  feel  thick.  Thequeslion  then  comes  up.isit 
probable  that  sufiioieiit  caloric  could  have  penetrated  through  tbb 
thick  mass  of  ditfercnt  nxrks  varjing  corsiderably  in  their  con- 
ducting power  to  have  given  the  partidesof  carbonate  of  lime 
that  mobility'  so  necessary  to  their  crystallization — for  it  must 
be  conceded  thai  it  is  only  through  this  thick  series  of  rocki 
thai  heat  could  have  affected  the  limestone,  since  porphyries, 
trap,  or  pyroplastic  rocks  are  wanting  through  iheTuconicrangfc 
Not  only  are  the  traps  rare  in  this  range  but  dyke^  of  injecttd 
rocks  are  rare  in  a  large  part  of  the  Hoosick  mountain  range. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  slates,  they  appear  to  be 
formed  of  materials  scarcely  differing  in  the  condition  thgj 
were  before  consolidation  bad  taki'U  place.  If  the  brecciw 
and  conglomerates  are  examined  their  fragments  are  still  like 
those  of  the  parent  rock. 

When  the  color  and  grain  of  the  Berkshire  marble  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  the  southwestern  patt  ol  Vir- 
ginia, the  color  as  white  and  the  crystallization  is  nearly  as  per- 
fect in  the  latter  as  the  former,  and  yet  the  fossils  are  preserved  in 
the  latter  with  all  the  distinctness  and  perfection  that  they  are  at 
Trenton  falls  in  N.  Y.    Crystallization  does  not  obMlerate  fossils. 
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I  infer  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  there  is  little  probability 
that  animals  and  plants  existed  at  the  time  the  Berkshire  lime- 
stone was  deposited. 

At  this  period  there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  carbon.  The 
dark  color  of  the  limestones  of  Berkshire  is  due  to  the  slates 
or  else  to  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  besides  the  uncrystallized 
gray  limestones  of  southwestern  Virginia  and  Tennessee  are  as 
destitute  of  fossils  as  the  Berkshire  marbles. 

Again  I  remark  that  it  follows,  that  the  absence  of  fossils  is 
due  to  the  period  and  not  the  condition  of  the  rocks;  and  hence 
toO)  it  follows  on  palaeontological  grounds  the  Taconic  system 
is  distinct  from  the  Silurian.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle 
in  geology  that  in  all  countries  the  formations  are  to  be  worked 
out  and  determined  on  evidences  furnished  by  each  country 
respectively.  American  geologists  will  not  try  their  formations 
exclusively  by  those  of  England  or  Russia. 


ORIGINAL  POSITION  AND  VARIABLE  THICKNESS  AND  EXTENT  OF 
THB  MEMBERS  COMPOSING  THE  TACONIC  SYSTEM.  LONG  PERIOD 
OF  REPOSE  DURING  WHICH  THE  MEMBERS  WERE  DEPOSITED, 
ETC. 

§  38.  That  the  present  condition  and  relations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Taconic  system  may  be  understood  and  made  in- 
telligible to  the  student,  I  have  presented  in  a  diagram  the 
original  position  of  the  members  of  the  series  as  they  were 
probably  deposited.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  also  the  facts 
respecting  the  variable  thickness  of  the  members  of  the  series 
at  different  places  and  their  discontinuance  in  consequence  of 
thinning  out,  and  the  limited  area  over  which  some  of  them 
were  expanded,  and  the  probable  fact  that  the  plane  of  deposit 
was  subject  to  oscillations,  or  an  upward  movement  in  consequ- 
ence of  which  the  superior  rocks  would  not  be  extended  far 
enough  towards  the  base  of  the  system  as  to  cover  or  overlie 
the  oldest  members  of  the  series,  their  outer  margins  would  be 
confined  within  the  outer  rim  of  the  basin. 


Ota 


i  «<  Ac  Kfies,  it  is  fnkmbU  the  cm- 


(  are  tbe  noA  ei* 


te  Ae  — nwt,  mJ  Ae  J^»  mt  tm 
pMfcJ  or  >pad  ■«  ora  tkr  hf^ptM  mw. 

b  tW  TacBir  ^tt^  we  kan  tbe  ml  gTae»c«  of  i  long 
poiaJ  «f  repoK  ^in^E  «Uch  the  racks  were  fomti,  (or 
milhamjk  tboe  maj  hsra  beca  fiwUe  ayjui  BovcBeatsK 
■tBtcd  is  Ae  fangawie  pangn^  atiU  the  evidence  aeciM  to 
k  ihst  4itfKhaace»  of  ihe  soil  wen  scuerl}  gnater  dun 
4immg  thepmod  when  the  SUnrian  rod*  wer«  dcpooitod. 

Tdwaidi  Ihe  ckae  however  itf  the  Teeoaic  period,  we  hne 
riii^iliiiiihwi  if  iihii^,!  ill  ihi  iiirniiiii  of  tbe  aortee, 
^wtSai  hraeeiatericaagloBcntetiBoag  Ihe  upper  BCBben 
•f  the  atria,  aod  h  aider  H  auay  poiito  where  the  jvactioD  of 
Ae  lowcT  Stlanaa  aad  Tscooic  rocks  are  exposed,  we  naj 
obsn-te  thai  the  bedi  of  the  latter  ue  inclined,  or  bad  aiid«- 
gODe  a  change  of  positioa  prior  to  the  depositioD  of  tbe  fonner- 
Whea  they  received  their  present  steep  southeasterly  dipa  it 
■ot  eaailj  detenBiaed,  bot  thit  it  was  just  prior  to  and  daring 
the  lower  Silnrian  period  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  &e 
outliers  of  this  ^stem  were  ao(  expanded  orer  the  lower  beds 
of  Ihe  Taconic  sptem  in  coosn^uence  as  it  would  seeio  of  Ibe 
elevation  which  the  mrface  had  ondergooe.  In  conGnnatton  of 
these  views  f  shall  show  that  this  period  was  ooe  which  was 
marked  by  numerous  fractures  and  the  intrusions  of  trap 
metallic  veins. 

But  leafing  for  the  present  tbe  consideration  respecting 
period  when  the  roL-ks  of  the  Taconic  system  received 
present  dip  and  position,  I  may  observe  that  as  a  genera]  fact 
they  dip  towards  tbe  southeast  at  an  angle  varying  from  20°  lo 
45°,  and  even  frequently  tbey  aie  much  steeper.  This  inclina- 
tion furnishes  so  few  exceptions  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
general  fact.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  we  are  obliged  lo 
offer  some  explanation  whicb  shall  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  apparent  position  by  which  Ihe  newer  rocks  appear  to  be 
older  than  lliosc  whinh  lie  al  Imp  Iwise  of  the  system,  ^ 


was 

the^ 
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This  explanation  it  appears  to  me  is  found 
in  the  numerous  dislocations  which  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  belt  of  country  occupied  bj 
these  rocks,  and  whose  get^apbical  position 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  is 
upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains and  which  is  bordered  on  the  west  by 
the  Hudson  rirer  and  Lake  ChampiaiD."  If 
we  take  our  departure  from  the  Hudson  river 
and  travel  east  or  rather  east  15°  to  20°  south 
we  pass  over  the  series  at  righl  angles  to  the 
direction  of  their  dip,  and  if  we  take  no  notice 
of  the  dislocations  which  intervene  between  the 
river  and  the  mountain  range,  our  inference 
would  be  that  we  were  passing  from  the  older 
to  the  newer. 

If  we  take  notice  however  of  the  disloca- 
tions  we  shall  find  the  series  broken  up  into 
segments,  each  successive  segment  embracing 
a  series  older  and  below  the  one  immediately 
west  on  the  line  of  our  section.  In  some 
instances  it  is  true  there  is  a  repetition  of  rocks, 
and  probably  each  segment  always  embraces 
members  or  parts  of  them  which  appear  there 
in  consequence  of  a  repetition  in  two  or  more 
adjacent  segments. 

On  reference  first  to  figure  8,  which  repre- 
sents the  original  position  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Tacouic  system,  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
a  series  of  dislocations  occurring  at  2,  5,  7, 
and  8,  would  bring  up  all  the  members  of  the 
system.     The   dislocations  through   6,  7,  B, 
would  place  the  members  of  two  segments  Jn  a 
position  which  would  cause  the  newest  member 
1     13,  of  segment  8,  to  dip  beneath  segments  6, 
^1       and  7,  embracing   the   limestone  and  roofing 
I       slates  already  described. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  insert  in  this  note,  that  I  do  not 
iS  Hndnon  T)v«r  or  I«k«  Champlatn  are  lu-cesonilj  boandtries 
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This  fact,  however,  may  be  better  uodefstood  by  reference  w 
figure  1,  wh«e  the  present  relations  oflhcse  inembrrs  3,  J  lul 
4aregiTetL  If  this  view  is  ttdmUlnl,  it  exhibits  a  trae  nie- 
cession  when  thf  series  is  takeii  in  segmenis.  Other  vti 
hxTe  been  offered  in  explanation  of  the  pbenumtna,  and  I 
can  Dot  (lerceive  in  the  geological  statics  of  the  region  rcaa 
for  wloptiitg  a  different  inlerpretaiion  of  facts,  1  prefer  the  n 
I  bare  given,  as  it  appears  the  most  simple.  It  is  in^rti 
lo  ohserre  iti  this  coniiectioa  that  the  force  which  brcalud 
coDltnailT  of  the  strata,  exerts  its  maximum  power  nearest  l| 
mountain  chain;  and  heane,  it  mav  be  regarded  as  prOcenlil| 
outward  from  it;  and  hence,  too,  the  frequeriey  of  fractures  4 
Dearer  the  rodcs  are  to  the  mountain  chain.  This  stalem 
appears  to  be  sustained  by  the  Williamstown  section,  dgurej 
where,  in  the  apace  of  two  mile^,  no  less  than  5  distinct  ■• 
well  de&ned  fractures  ur  dislocations  may  be  observed. 

So  in  section  2,  at  the  eastern  base  of  Saddle  ruountain,  iM 
at  its  western  base,  this  high  range  Is  interposed  bcin-een  r 
Talleys;  and  about  one  mile  from  the  dislocaiioa,  Stone  li 
t)re«ks  in  upon  the  continuity  of  the  valley,  with  a  fraclureQ 
«ach  side,  which  runs  also  along  the  base  of  the  Taconic  rangf 
which  lies  between  Williamstown  and  Peiersburgh-  There  & 
another  clais  of  phenomena  which  obscures  the  tiue  esplaiq 
tion  in  cases  similar  to  the  one  I  have  had  under  exaroinalttt 
There  can  be  nodoubi  that  hundreds  of  feet  of' solid  rock  htl 
been  remoTed  by  denudation,  and  certain  rocks  at  exposed  poin^ 
have  been  entirely  removed.  Thus  from  Oalc  hill,  in  Wiltiax 
town,  Berksliire  county,  the  series  is  wanting  in  two  or  three  me 
bers  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  at  least  !2,000  feet;  the  quaiti 
near  the  summit  retains  in  perfect  freshness  diluvial  groove 
It  will  be  recollected  that  quartz  which  corresponds  to  1}Jk 
upper  mass  of  Oak  hill,  crops  out  at  the  foot  of  Saddle  n 


to  tlra  Ihoonio  ijslem.  But  thai  it  disappiiar*  nearly  qd  this  line,  u  b  I 
It  ii  beK  ibM  it  mwte  villi  ibs  thick  tai  lw*vy  lieda  of  tLa  lower  Silnt 
bctiMtlh  which  it  ii  coiii'valcd. 
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tain,  and  heavy  beds  of  slate  and  limestone  overlie  it.     There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  those  overlying  slates  and  limestone  over- 
laid also  the  quartz  of  Oak  hill.     If  so,  these  masses  have  been 
removed.    Members  of  the  series,  therefore,  may  be  wanting  at 
many  places,  and  hence  the  true  succession  may  not  be  made  out. 
§  39    An  inspection  of  figure  (last  referred  to,)   shows  that 
the  entire  thickness  of  a  series  can  not  be  made  out  at  any  given 
place,  as  some  of  the  lower  masses  thin  out  before  the  upper  are 
deposited    above   them.     Hence   we  are  unable  to  determine 
either  the  true  succession  or  the  upper  members  of  the  series  at 
or  near  the  base  of  the  system.     This  is  the  case  with  the  iV* 
conic  system,  the  members  do  not  extend  eastward  to  Hdosick 
mountain,  and  probably  never  extended  so  far  eastward,  and  pro- 
bably too  the  lower  members  which  lie  against  Hoosick,  or  the 
Green  mountain,  do  not  extend  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 
The  greatest  obscurity  in  the  succession  of  the  rocks  arises 
from  dislocation  and  diluvial  action  combined,  and  this  obscu- 
rity is  the  greatest  at  the  junction  of  two  rocks,  whose  litho^ 
logical  characters  are  alike.     Thus  the  Taconic  and  Hudson 
river  slates,  meeting  as  they  do,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
perplexes  almost  all  observers.     The  difficulty  is  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  mechanical  effects  which  the  dislocation  has 
produced  upon  the  adjacent  rocks.  All  vestiges  of  fossils  in  the 
soft  slates  are  destroyed  by  the  crushing  which  the  rocks  have 
undergone,  and  hence  it  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  make  out 
the  line  of  demarkation  at  certain  points  between  the  two  sys- 
tems.   The  Taconic  rocks  in  consequence  of  this  disturbance 
are  elevated  higher  along  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  than  the 
slates  of  the  Hudson  river  group.     Many  geologists,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  maintain  that  the  former  are  the  equivalents 
of  this  part  of  the  Silurian  system.     I  shall  give  most  decisive 
evidence  that  this  view  is  erroneous.     I  have  offered  the  fore- 
going explanation  respecting  the  phenomena,  which  are  calcu- 
lated  to   obscure   the    relations   which   subsist  between   the 
members  of  the  Taconic  system.     It  seemed  proper  to  do  this 
before  I  described  the  upper  members  of  the  system. 
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SlTMMAKy  OF  FACTS  RESPECTING  THE  LOWER  TACOKIC  EOCKS. 

^  40.  1. 1  have  shown  that  the  lower  Taconic  rocks,  though 
once  regarded  as  members  of  ibe  primary  series,  are  truly  sedi- 
ments, the  beils  of  Gongiomerates  giving  and  rurnishiug  ample 
proof  of  the  dotlrine. 

2.  That  the  sediments  are  derived  from  the  pyrocrystallioe 
rocks,  ai  least  ia  part,  from  the  debris  of  those  which  compose 
the  Green  mountains  and  the  Blue  ridge. 

3.  Tbat  ihey  extend  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  flanking  con- 
tinuously the  ranges  I  have  spoken  of  on  the  west  side,  or  else 
forming  distinct  ranges  by  themselves.  On  the  east  side,  the 
development  of  the  members  is  ample,  yet  not  so  perfect  »S 
upon  the  west  side,  and  moreover  differ  from  thein  io  certain 
lithological  characters  which  show  certain  differences  in  the 
circumstances  which  attended  their  deposition.  Slates  predomi- 
nate  on   the   east  side,   and  masses   of  chert   are   extremely 


4.  The  relations  and  composition  of  Ihc  members  prove  ttfj^f 
they  are  distinct  from  the  Green  mountain  rocks  on  the  O^H 
hand,  and  from  the  lower  Silurian  on  the  other.     The  quai^H 
rock  of  Berkshire,  of  Buncombe  and  of  Cherokee  county,  is  not 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  nor  are  ihc   marbles   and  limestones 
of  Berkshire   the   lower   limestones  of  the   Silurian   sjstem, 
neither  are  the  slates,  either   lalcose,   magnesian   or   roofiog 
slates,  shales   and  sandstones  the    equivalents,    or  corelatira 
of  any  rocks   which    are   known   to   belong  to   that   system. 
It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  similarity  in  kind,  there 
is  no  similarity  in  sequence,  and  there  is  none   in  fossils  to 
the  lower  Silurian  system.     None  of  the  differences  alluded  to, 
can  be  explained  by  metamorphism,  or  inverted  axes,  or  an 
inverted  axis  passing  into  a  fault. 

The  result  of  all  these  showings  is,  that  the  Taconic  system 
in  its  lower  members,  is  independent  of,  and  distinct  from  the 
Silurian. 
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5.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
founded  mainly  on  stratigraphical  evidence.  This  evidence  es- 
tablishes a  physical  group  which  can  not  be  brought  in  co-or- 
dination with  the  lower  Silurian  group  to  which  it  has  been 
compared.  This  group  is  mostly  anterior  to  the  organic 
period. 


THE  UPPER  DIVISION  OP  THE  TACONIC  ROCKS.  GENERAL  CHA- 
RACTERISTICS OP  THIS  DIVISION.  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 
SUCCESSION  OP  THE  MEMBERS.  THEY  PORM  A  SINGLE  GROUP, 
ETC. 

§  40.  The  direct  succession  of  the  lower  division  having 
been  determined,  and  their  members  having  also  been  proved 
to  belong  to,  and  form  by  themselves  a  distinct  physical  group, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
upper  division.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  lower  rocks  are 
represented  by  slates,  and  that  they  predominate  so  much  over 
the  quartz  and  limestones,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  slate 
system.  In  the  upper  division,  slates  also  appear  in  great  force 
and  are  found  in  all  the  subordinate  groups;  yet,  it  can  not  be 
r^arded  as  the  predominant  rock.  The  pure  argillaceous  slates, 
for  example,  never  form  thick  beds  without  soon  becoming  sili- 
cious  or  calcareous,  and  perhaps  both.  Silicious  slates  and 
silicious  bands  and  beds  are  every  where  interlaminated  with 
those  which  are  argillaceous;  and  besides  the  latter,  the  mag- 
nesian  series  seem  to  be  wholly  wanting,  and  are  not  represented 
at  all. 

The  series  begin  on  the  west,  where  we  find  in  the  lowest 
beds  black  slates  and  black  calcareous  beds,  as  at  Easton,  Wash- 
ington county,  and  St.  Albans,  Vt.  The  black  slate  is  succeeded 
by  silicious  slates,  interlaminated  by  thin  beds  of  fine  grained 
sandstone. 

Ascending  still  higher,  slates  and  sandstones  continue  in 
which  also  we  find  thin  bedded  blue  limestones  without  fossils, 

succeeded  by  thicker  beds  of  sandstone.   Among  the  sandstones, 
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those  which  cnntain  carbonate  of  Hiue  ! 


I  quit 


pforoln 


anil  iqay  bv  t'ound  in  at  least  tliree  beds;  the  ihicktst  ofwkkh 
is  over  one  bunthed  Jeel;  gray  saiiflstoiics,  iiilerlaminated 
with  slait;  thin  beilded  R^^s,  with  fucoids;  chmy  b&U,  green 
states,  one  or  more  beds  of  vitreous  quartz,  toarse  green  slates, 
shales  and  grits;  roofing  slates,  blue,  green,  purple  and  ted; 
coarse  sandstone  and  coarse  shale  passing  into  sandstone  and 
conglomerates,  and  brecciatid  conglomerates.  The  latter  ter- 
itvinate  ibe  series  eastward,  and  geographically  near  Ibe 
Hoosick  roofing  slates.  In  the  foregoing  brief  enumeralion 
in  the  ascending  order,  the  rocks  follow  each  other  in  a  con- 
forniiible  position,  and  beginning  with  ibin  black  slates,  end  in 
thick  bedded  sandstone  and  cong  tome  rales.  We  fimi  no  where 
the  marbles  of  the  Taconic  ranjje  or  llieir  representatives;  the 
quartz  rock,  or  its  representatives;  the  magnesian  or  talcoK 
rocks,  or  their  representatives;  and  moreover,  the  Columbia  and 
Rensselaer  roofing  slaii-s  are  absent.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
groups  must  be  lithologically,  and  when  welake  into  the  acconot 
Iheorder  of  superposition,  they  must  also  be,  in  all  respects,  a  dif- 
ferent physical  group.  But  if  the  dip  and  conformabilil; 
governs  the  succession,  we  are  obliged  to  repaid  the  series  a^ 
eBorniousljthick,which  with  those  who  have  not  made  ihe  neces- 
sary examinations  to  form  an  opinion  would  be  regarded  as  an 
objectionable  feature.  But  the  dip  and  conforinability,  how- 
ever, should  govern  the  succession,  provided  proper  vigilaaG4_ 
is  used  to  avoid  repetitions  of  the  masses  in  the  diderent  M^H 
menis  of  a  section.  ■H 

There  are  two  modes  of  guarding  against  error  of  this  kind. 
The  first  is,  to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  ihe  members  of 
the  series,  that  they  can  be  recognized.  The  second  is,  to 
examine  not  only  the  cross  section  on  the  line  of"  traverse,  but 
to  examine  every  mass  which  crops  out  in  ihe  direction  of  the 
strike  where  it  may  be  concealed  on  the  line  of  traverse,  so 
that  when  the  rocks  are  concealed  in  a  cross  section,  the) 
should  be  found  and  determined  on  the  lines  of  strike:  in  other 
words  the  succession  should  be  made  out  by  an  inspection  of  all 
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its  members,  some  where  near  the  line  selected  for 
examination.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  availed 
myself  of  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  insure 
accuracy,  and  after  examining  many  sectional 
lines,  I  am  obliged  to  accept  of  the  conclusion, 
that  the  series  are  enormously  thick,  and  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  regard  the  western  rocks,  as 
the  oldest,  or  at  the  bottom,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  decision,  the  succession  begins  with  the 
soft  black  slates  and  terminates  eastward  in  the 
conglomerates  and  brecciated  conglomerates  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Taconic  range. 

§  41.  I  propose  to  describe  in  the  next  place,  in 
detail,  the  series  as  they  are  known  in  Rensselaer 
and  \\  ashington  counties,  N.  Y.,  inasmuch  as  here 
they  may  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the 
division,  and  as  types  for  comparison  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  the  same  series  in 
their  prolongation  to  the  southwest. 

I  have  selected  for  my  first  section,  the  country 
lying  between  Coitastock's  landing,  Washington 
county,  and  Middle  Granville,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  This  section  is 
important  as  it  passes  over  in  the  first  place  the 
primary  and  lower  Silurian  rocks.  It  is  instructive, 
because  it  exhibits  the  relations  between  the  hitter 
and  the  Taconic  system,  and  it  gives  us  a  very 
clear  succession  of  the  upper  rocks  of  the  system. 
The  sequence  of  the  series  is  given  in  tbe  annexed 
woodcut.  No.  9. 

A,  gneiss,  Comstock's  landing;  1,  potsdam  sand- 
stone with  the  overlying  calciferous  sandstone;  2, 
calciferous  sandstone;  3,  chazy  limestone;  4,  slates 
interlaminated  with  fine  grits  of  the  Taconic  sys- 
tem; 5,  overlaying  mass  of  chazy  limestone;  6, 
thin  bedded  sandstone  embracing  four  or  five  thick 
beds  of  pallure;  7,  uneven  bedded  slates  or  shales; 
8,  thin  bedded  sparry  limestone;  9,  bluish  slaty 
grits;  10,  calcareous  coarse  sandstone;  ll^gray 


iiiMhinnr:  12,  fiig»  coaUiMOg  fooMib  alterostiDS  with  d 
berfiM  date»j  13,  twrii  of  cb^  Mmlftmie;  U.  blue  slat| 
I&,  lUck  beddol  •pany  lime;  16  asd  17,  ronling  slates,  ( 
taiaiitg  a  bed  of  ■p*"?  limntODe  forty  inches  thick  Tl 
ibtw  we  blue,  pwyJiih  and  red;  18,  hard  thick  an'!  t 
bedded  covse  ^rits;  19,  dates  with  beds  nt  grits;  20,  red  slafl 
SI,  date*  and  owne  grita  alternaline ;  22,  Miidstnoe  fiassH., 
into  breccia  aad  embracing  (bin  bnUed  slater;  A,  di^locatrfl 
Pond  moontatB.  aid  S3,  Ihidt  bedded  sandstoDc  breccia  tntet- 
lamiaated slalc&  Theaeimierbels  arelound  at  Bird  mounlam, 
GraAoD  and  Alps,  Renmuaer  eonoty,  N.  Y. 

The  series  just  eomtieraled  and  briefly  tJescribed,  begins  nt  t 
point  near  North  Granville  which  is  now  uncovered  by  removal 
of  the  lower  Silmian  limestoaea.  The  latter  extend  eastvird 
OQ  the  sectiaoal  tine  about  three  miles  aad  a  half  front  Con- 
stock's  landing  though  not  CMiiiaaously.  The  Tacooic  lOcks 
are  exposed  in  a  gorge  thnwgb  which  the  Metlowee  flows,  and 
in  which  the  calcifeious  is  exposed  in  one  place  abuttiojs;  agsiatt 
a  ledge  of  hard  Taconic  shales.  Farther  east,  perhaps  t 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  chazy  limeslooes  containing  Macluret 
magna,  may  be  observed  resting  upon  the  slates,  both  of  thcK 
rocks,  the  calciferous  and  chazy  limestone,  extend  beycmd  Ibc 
polsdam  sandstone. 

The  fourth  rock  in  the  ascending  order  consists  of  a  series  ol 
black  slates  and  fine  grits.  The  dip  is  east,  varying  from  east 
to  east  10°  south.  Angle  of  dip  from  30"  to  57°.  A  pari  cf 
the  series  which  succeed  the  foregoing,  and  whiih  extend  tu 
the  thin  bedded  chazy  limestone,  consist  of  thin  bedded  sawl- 
stone  alleroaling  with  green  thin  bedded  slates,  embracing  a 
few  thick  bedded  sandstones.  1  am  unable  to  state  tbeir  thick- 
ness accurately,  but  Lave  estimated  it  at  1500  (eet.  The  thin 
bedded  blue  limestone  which  is  destitute  ol  fossils,  is  only  U 
feet  thick.  10,  The  calcareous  sandstone,  this  is  separaleil 
from  the  limestone  by  about  100  feet  of  bluish  slaty  grits  No- 
9.  The  calcareous  sandstone  is  a  coarse  grained  rock  contain- 
ing from  fifieen  to  thirty  per  cent  of  i;arbonale  of  liiue,  and 
six  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is 
usually  dissolved  out  of  that  part  of  the  rock  near  the  surface, 
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and  hence  it  becomes  brown  and  porous  and  frequently  a  light 
spongy  mass  of  a  drab  color,  sometimes  it  is  a  coarse  brown 
friable  grit  of  slightly  coherent  grains  of  quartz. 

The  different  beds  of  this  rock  traverse  the  whole  county. 
Their  thickness  is  12,  15  and  even  100  feet.  They  are  situated 
near  the  beds  of  limestone,  being  separated  by  slate  and  slaty 
sandstone,  but  I  have  never  observed  that  the  calcareous  sand- 
stone ever  passes  into  the  sparry  limestone.  The  rock  which 
succeeds  the  calcareous  sandstone  is  a  gray  or  greenish  gray 
sandstone.  It  is  finer  than  the  former  and  does  not  weather 
to  a  drab,  or  disintegrate  so  much.  12,  Flags  containing  an 
abundance  of  fucoids.  These  masses  are  really  thick  bedded 
slates  splitting  into  layers  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
thick  These  alternate  ^ivith  thin  bedded  slate.  Above  the 
latter  there  comes  in  a  succession  of  cherty  beds,  vitrified 
masses,  mostly  thin  bedded  and  of  green  or  greenish  color. 
The  rock  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  much  of  it  is 
a  perfect  hornstone,  and  is  about  100  feet  thick.  14,  Blue  slates 
which  contain  a  bed  of  quartz  30  feet  thick,  above  the  quartz 
rock  the  slate  becomes  coarse  and  is  really  a  gray  or  greenish 
gray  sandstone.  15,  Sparry  limestone.  16  and  17,  Roofing 
slates;  the  lower  beds  are  uneven  bedded,  but  pass  into  even 
bedded  roofing  slates  which  are  divided  by  a  lingular  bed  of 
sparry  limestone,  forty  inches  thick.  The  slates  are  very  firm 
and  free  from  sulphuret  of  iron.  They  are  blue,  purple  and 
red,  and  will  receive  a  high  polish. 

In  addition  to  the  common  material  for  roofing,  these  beds 
furnish  fine  even  beds  of  flagging,  two  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  which  appear  perfectly  solid,  and  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  slaty  cleavage  which  in  these  beds 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  bedding. 

These  beds  occupy,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  position  considera- 
bly higher  than  the  Hoosick  roofing  slate,  and  it  will  be  seen 
also  that  their  relations  differ  materially  from  them.  They  con- 
tain branchin'j;  fucoids,  but  no  graptolites  have  been  observed 
among  them.     Over  the  slates  I  find  a  gray  coarse  grit,  or  rough 
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wImI  i»il»r  ia  mppemnmot  to  the  olfareoas  seat 
Tke  bnb  arc  thi  k  ani!  u 


ataaeorgnt 

aaddaaotradflj^liL  Between  Ikcaenadstones  and  ihebri^t 
redri8t«>,tkefcialcn«Baalbid[Ba«sofa!atescontauiuigharsh 
gn^uA  f;nta  Tbe  red  slate  ii  tbe  aost  rrmarkable  rock  of 
tbeaetiia,  bamg  pafeoij  veD  iAxi  and  extending  through 
the  •mhaieeamttiji  tfaeycraaitke  road  at  Graarille  cornets  luJ 
paaMiddWGnBTiUeabost  akalf  a  mile  to  the  east.  The  bob 
of  stale  u  150  yank  icran,  aad  bare  an  angle  ol~  dip  about 
45^-  TIn;  arc  titaaiom  red.  and  stand  the  weather  better 
than  any  Tariety  of  slate  in  taarkeL  Grits  and  slatrs  into 
w^ickbcdaofsaBdrtoDeBreintrndiicnlbUcceed  ifae  red  slate,  and 
sa  tke  coafSHMSs  iBercaaes,  the  sandsfvues  become  predofoinaat, 
^id  finely,  we  Sod  aon^amerates  am)  brrccialed  conglomeraie^ 
They  are  execedJi^  hard  aad  tough,  and  are  oaly  slightly  sub- 
ject to  disintegratioa.  They  are  usually  greenish  and  olteii  look 
like  porphyry.  Chlorite  forms  s  part  of  the  paste  in  which  the 
pri>bies  are  inclosed.  Tliis  series  lermiiiates  with  the  brecciattd 
eoagkmiCTales.  This  line  of  section  extends  twelve  miles.  The 
average  dip  for  the  whole  distance  b  about  40°,  and  as  the  suc- 
cession is  not  repeated,  or  if  so  it  is  not  recognized,  the  thick- 
ness is  not  less  than  25,000  feet. 

In  comparing  the  series  with  the  Hudson  rirer,  we  can  nol 
fail  to  oljserve  many  striking  differenres.  The  grealest  thick- 
ness of  the  Hudson  river  slali-s  and  sandstone,  in  Albany  I'ounty, 
is  700  feet,  and  although  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogere  gires  6,000  iert 
as  the  maximum  in  Pennsylvania,  still  in  Virginia  it  is  not 
over  700  feet  on  the  western  slope  of  Walker's  mountain.  If 
we  be<;in  Rn  examination  at  a  high  ndge,  three -fourths  of  a 
mile  southw(-st  from  Nnrlli  Granville,  an<t  then  extend  oar 
course  ta-ot  to  the  Pond  mountnins,  we  keep  in  sight  the  several 
rocks  of  the  seition,  or  we  need  not  lose  sight  of  them.  Al 
the  western  base  of  the  Pond  mountain,  luur  miles  east  of  Middle 
Granville,  there  is  probably  a  dislocation.  What  I  mean  to  assert 
is,  that  the  evidence  renders  it  probable  that  the  succession  I* 
without  a  dislocation,  or  repetition.     We  find  continually  new 
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members  of  the  series  in  the  ascending  order.  If  this  is  true, 
and  even  admitting  faults  and  dislocations,  the  series  forms  a 
pbjTsical  group  unlike  either  the  lower  Taconic  rocks,  or  the 
Hudson  river.  It  would  be  a  perfect  geological  anomaly  if  we 
succeeded  in  making  out  both  divisions  of  the  Taconic  system 
equivalents  of  the  Hudson  river  group.  The  upper  and  lower 
divisions,  however,  are  both  claimed,  but  the  sections  for  their 
illustration  show  that  neither  can  be  regarded  as  lower  Silu- 
rian; for  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  be  brought  as  physical 
groups  into  coordination.  The  assumption  becomes  ridiculous 
when  it  assumes  that  both,  which  are  so  unlike  each  other  in 
their  general  and  special  characteristics,  are  metamorphic 
Hudson  river  slates  and  sandstones.  As  the  difference  existing 
between  the  upper  and  lower  Taconic  rocks  has  been  attributed 
to  a  higher  degree  of  metamorphism  only,  it  is  fitting  that  this 
view  should  be  met  with  a  few  remarks  in  this  place.  Meta- 
morphism occurring  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  pyrocrystalline,  or  pyroplastic  rocks 
intruded  among  them.  But  from  North  or  Middle  Granville  to 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  I  know  of  no  trap,  porphyry  or 
granite.  There  is  therefore  a  cause  wanting  to  produce  the 
condition  claimed;  a  condition  which  has  really  no  existence* 
unless  it  is  found  in  the  marbles  of  Berkshire,  Rutland,  etc.  It 
16  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this  assumption ;  for 
even  if  the  fact  respecting  metamorphism  was  true  to  (he  whole 
extent  claimed,  it  could  not  become  a  material  argument  in 
proving  the  Taconic  rocks  to  belong  to  the  lower  Silurian 

NoTS. — On  opening  quarrieB  for  slate,  flags,  etc.,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
rerj  limited  dislocations  occur,  involving  a  derangement  of  some  eight  or  ten 
feet,  but  by  dislocations  and  inversions  snch  as  involve  the  repetitions  of  an 
entire  series  of  beds,  many  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  thick,  I  am 
confident  do  not  occur  upon  any  line  section  which  I  shall  give. 

*  In  the  case  of  marble  the  assumption  is  uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
limestones  which  belong  to  the  primary  series  are  white  and  crystalline ;  the 
debris  f^om  a  limestone  in  this  condition,  would,  when  consolidated  again,  be 
M  white  and  crystalline  as  the  parent  rook. 


period.  Metamorphism  only  changes  the  physical  conl 
rocks,  and  the  causes  which  are  inliiiiateiy  connected  \ 
mayao  far  change  the  conditions  of  masses  locally,  as  to  obsc 
their  characteristics,  but  the  succession  remains  essentially  the 
same,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  impossible  that  metamorphism 
could  have  been  an  agent  in  effecting  the  ditJerences  which 
exist. 

4  42.  Topography  of  Ike  western  pari  of  the  bdt  thrmigk 
whtch  the  section  runs. — Before  I  attempt  to  describe  the  par- 
allel series  south  of  Granville,  it  will  be  instructive  to  bring 
before  the  student  certain  facts  respecling  the  topography  and 
geological  structure  of  Ihe  belt  which  skirts  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson.  If  we  ascend  the  highest  points  of  land  in  the  urestem 
margin  of  this  valley,  we  shall  see  northward  a  series  of  Icnobg 
oi  a  moderate  height  rising  along  this  margin  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  and  if  we  go  up  the  valley  we  shall  pass  ibese  knobs, 
which  we  shall  find  occurring  every  Iwn  or  three  miles  and 
v^hich  are  separated  from  each  other  by  oblique  valleys,  which 
connect  the  bottom  of  Ihe  Hudson  valley  with  the  table  lawi 
immediately  east.  This  range  of  knobs  is  an  impoilant  lu 
mark,  as  it  lies  along  the  great  Hudson  river  fault,  and  indie 
its  eastern  side.  This  line  of  fracture  ami  dislocation  mns|| 
37"  E.  East  of  this  range  of  isolated  hills,  which  rarely  «x« 
600  feet  iu  height,  the  country  rises  in  ranges  of  hills  and  Ifl 
mountains,  which  run  parallel  with  the  line  of  fault;  and  whA 
Ihe  ridges  approach  the  Green  mountains  we  find  that  ibn 
too,  are  situated  upon  lines  qf  fractures  parallel  with  the  fi 

Bui  to  return  to  ihe  consideration  of  the  first  line  of  hills{| 
knobs.  I  wish  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  (hat  they  a 
capped  with  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  similar  to  that  of  C&ntS 
ment  hill;  thus  Bald  Mountain,  IMaunt  Tobey  and  Willarq 
mountain,  with  many  others,  are  lower  Silurian  at  Ibeir  sol 
mits.  Now,  when  we  look  henealh  Ihe  lower  Silurian  beds  H 
invariably  find  them  reposing  upon  the  Taeonic  system.  It  is 
true  we  are  not  always  able  to  see  Ihe  line  of  junction;  but  one 
observation  which  gives  us  the  result  I  have  slated  isenoughtl 
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settle  the  fact  as  it  regards  all  of  them.  But  it  is  true  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  junction  can  he  seen,  or  else  the  re- 
lations are  so  clearly  indicated  by  phenomena,  in  each  respective 
case,  that  we  are  scarcely  left  in  doubt  respecting  the  suppo- 
sition I  have  just  'nffirmed.  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  up  this 
point  any  farther  at  this  time,  and  I  have  only  to  state  that  my 
lines  of  section  are  selected  with  reference  to  these  knobs.  The 
one  already  described  and  illustrated  with  a  wood  cut  passes 
through  a  hill  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south-west  from  North 
Granville  across  this  line  of  fracture  where  the  thin  bedded  blue 
limestone  occurs.  The  Silurian  system  does  not  reach  this 
poirit,  but  remains  in  the  valley  west,  occupying  here  the  same 
relation  to  the  Taconic  system  that  it  does  in  the  knobs  I  have 
spoken  ol. 

The  next  sectional  line  I  shall  describe  runs  through  the  tri- 
lobite  locality  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Bald  mountain.  The 
slate  in  which  I  fouhd  the  trilobites  is  in  the  road  near  the 
house  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  The  rock  is  a  dark  green  slate,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  glazed,  or  often  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  covered  with  a  black  varnish.  When  split  through  planes 
which  are  only  imperfectly  fissile,  the  fresh  surfaces  are  ferru* 
ginous.  It  is  here  that  the  £liptocephalus  and  Atops  were  found, 
both  of  which  have  proved  to  be  not  only  new  species,  but  to 
belong  to  new  genera,  unless  indeed  the  first  is  a  Paradoxides 
with  which  it  has  certain  characters  in  common. 

The  slates  dip  east  10*^  or  15°  south  at  a  steep  angle;  west- 
ward the  suriace  rises  into  a  ridge,  and  the  rock  becomes 
more  slaty  and  takes  in  calcareous  beds.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
ridge  one-fourth  of  a  mile  westj  the  calciferous  sandstone  oc^ 
cupies  the  ridge,  and  at  its  western  base  are  the  slates  coniprm'^ 
able  to  the  trilobite  beds.  Eastward  from  the  trilobite  beds, 
the  same  rock  continues  100  or  150  feet,  when  it  becomes  a 
hard  quartz  rock,  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  which  passes 
into  a  black  shining  slate,  which  in  its  turn  changes  eastward 
into  coarse  grits.    A  meadow  some  eighty  rods  wide  intervenes 

between  the  road  and  a  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east;  when 
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M  in  w«l«»  slope  we  fbanJ  fise  gnai  tlaienoppingo 
bMV,  whitk  is  neendi^  bccomts  coa/^  and  frmigiiK 

i  kjcn  of  K  qwrtaow  saKlaioBe  and  tfaia  b«dd«>l  g 
•btes.  At  the  Up  again,  or  jvst  over  ibe  eastern  slofte  thin 
bedded  ifottx  filled  with  pwlidrs  oi'  oxiile  of  iron  fenns  a 
mam  tweolj  or  twenty-five  fc«{  thick. 

Thii  knlity  with  its  grits,  slatr«,  quartz,  ^.,  has  been  re- 
gaided  as  the  cquiTjleot  also  oi~  the  Hudson  river  group,  the 
presenceof  trilobiCesislakeBiBproof  of  the  assumplion,  both  of 
wiucfat  hoveier,  have  been  shown  to  be  new,  and  are  not  known 
lo  occur  ia  beds  with  the  eiher  charaL-tefisiic  fosstU  of 
Ikis  groap.  Baidta,  between  the  trilobite  bed,  in  the  calca- 
Rotis  slale«,  which  voolil  be  the  t^uivalent  of  the  Trenton  lisie- 
stooe,  losstis  bare  nat  been  found  at  al!.  So  coDfitaot  areTren- 
lon  fotf  lis  in  Trenton  slates  and  limestones,  that  there  is  no 
known  excepiion  in  New  York,  Fennsjlvaoia,  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  of  their  absence  in  the  beds  ot  (his  period.  Besides, 
the  beds  above  the  trilobite  beds,  though  there  are  very  gtxHl 
exposures  of  the  masses  for  half  a  milp,  do  not  contain  fos- 
siltferous  bands  as  in  the  true  geological  Huilson  river  gro 
It  would  be  re<;Br<led  as  a  ver^  singular  anomaly,  if  these  n 
shouki  turn  out  to  be  the  Hudson  river  group  and  that  all  I 
fossils  should  disappear  the  moment  they  were  raised  to  t 
surface  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  valley,  when  at  SdbI 
tiKiuntain  nearly  opposite  and  a  few  miles  only  distant,  iht 
Hudson  river  group  is  finely  developed  and  its  members  highly 
charged  with  fossils.  Again,  the  group  is  physically  different 
and  its  characteristics  stand  out  strongly  in  contrast. 

Dr.  t'itck^s  Hection  throvgfl  Washington  couitly. — Dr.  Fitch 
of  Salem  lias  published*  a  section  through  Bald  mountain,  in 
which  we  agree  in  the  sequence  of  the  rocks,  excepting  those 
at  Bald  mountain,  which  represents  the  limestones  as  dipping 
beneath  the  black  slates,  etc.,  instead  of  which,  it  is  perfectly 
plain,  that   the   limestones  rest  upon  the  slates.     Beginning 
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I^Bbovethe  limeslones,   bis  section   reads:   1,  black  slates  wilb 
>  trilobites,  answering  lo  my  seclion  at  Reynolds;  2,  slates  in  ihe 
I  iBScendiiig  order,  argillaceous  and  silicious  stales;  3,  thin  bed- 
k^etl  limestODe,  eiiuivalent  to  the  first  limestone  in  my  sectiiin;  4, 
landstones,  aoswerinir  to  the  first  sandstones  in  my  oeclion;  b, 
liljcious  slnte;  6,  sandstone;  7,  limestone;  8.  f^rcen  flinty  slate; 
9,slaIeswitbfucoicIs;  10,  red  slate;  II,  sandstone,  300  feet  thick, 
answering  to    my  calcareous    sanilstone;     12,  limestone;     13, 
slaty  beds  of  sandstone,  containing  tucoids;  14,  sandstones;  16, 
sandstones,  these  are  the  thick  bedded  sandstones  of  my  section 
at  Granville;   16,  fucoids;   17,  linieslone;   IS,  eboeolate  colornl 
r  slates;   19,  glazed,  and  20,  black  slates;  2 1,  sot  I,  green  and  vari- 
•  eusly  colored  crushed  slates,  which  no  doubt  are  the  equivalents 
vQf  the  Columbia  county  roofing  slates;  23,  sparry  limestones; 
.S3,  soft  talcose  chlori'ic  slates      The  section  terminates  in  the 
.quarU  rock  dipping  west,  and  conformably  to  tlie  gni'iss  of  the 
Green  mountains,  a  representation,  which  if  true,  is  certainly 
.uncommon.     Slate  in  the  upper  division,  it  will  be  seen,  occu' 
'pies  more  space  than  the  shale  or  sandstones,  and  their  condi- 
tion is  rarely  changed  sufiiciently  to  obliterate  the  organisms  if 
ilhey  were  ever  the  receptacles  of  any.  It  is  in  slate  that  the  many 
thin  beds  of  limestone,  calcareous  sandstones,  gray  sandstones 
and  brecciated  conglomerates  occur      It  is  a  system  really  pro- 
tean from  the  numerous  kinds  of  rocks  which  it  contains.   When 
tthe  rocks  are  opened  in  quarries,  we  find  them  more  protean 
•  than  the  unbroken  surface  indicates;  thus  in  a  slate  quarry  at 
Salem,  four  or  6ve  ihin  beds  of  limestone  occur  which  were  not 
seen  before  it  was  opened.     The  soil  covers  large  areas  and 
conceals  much  that  would  be  important  in  assisting  us  to  make 
out  those  details  which  are  required  for  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
inorganic   composition-     Sections   corresponding   to  those   of 
Washington  county  might   be   described,  also,  in  Rensselaer 
county.     A  brief  notice  of  one  passing  from  Bath  to  Alps,  fif- 
teen miles  east,  is  all  that  I  deem  necessary  to  give  at  present. 
At  and  from   Bath,  three  miles  east,  ibe  rock  is  mostly  con- 
L   cealed  by  Albany  clay.     A  ridge  of  rock  near  Blomingdale 


crops  out  wilh  a  slcej)  west  dip  ami  coolinues  more  than  a 
fourth  of  B  mile  eastward,  Tbese  sleep  dipping  rocks  belong 
to  the  Hudson  river  group.  Just  ea^t  of  Blooming  Grcre  iht  Ta- 
conic  slale^  crop  cut  wilh  n  southeast  dip,  at  an  angle  of  about 
35°.  The  states  contain  a  few  hard  siliciaus  layers.  The 
masses  are  so  well  exposed  cither  in  the  road  or  adjac>^nt  fields 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  unbroken  ttUccessioD  of  bed^lo 
East  Sandlake,  a  distance  of  seven  milei?.  The  rocks  at« 
mainly  slates,  flags  and  tbin  bedded  limestone  without  foE»iljL 
At  Sandlake,  the  rock  ha^  become  a  thin  bedded  sandstone 
alternating  with  beds  of  greenish  slates.  These  continue  wiili 
a  few  variations  to  Alps,  where  we  begin  to  obtain  overlying 
conglomerates  and  breccias,  more  or  less  chlorilic,  which  con- 
tinue up  the  next  rise  of  hill  east  from  Alps.  From  the» 
brecciated  beds  we  pass  to  the  lower  Taconic  series  in  Stephen- 
town,  consisting  of  talcose  slates  with  limestones  and  marbles. 

At  West  Sandlake  there  is  a  dislocation,  but  west  from 
Blooming  Grove  to  this  place,  a  distance  of  four  miles  the  se- 
quence is  unbroken.  That  a  very  minute  examination  tnishl 
detect  dislocations  upon  a  small  scale  is  highly  probable.  Tk 
average  dip  is  40".  We  have  therefore  on  this  section  the 
same  facts  which  sustain  the  view  already  expressed,  that  this 
series  is  enormously  thick.  At  one  point  on  this  section,  tbm 
is  a  change  of  dip  for  thirty  or  forty  feet,  but  the  rocks 
resume  their  regular  dip  so  speedily  that  it  seems  to  he  onlyn 
local  variation  which  has  no  in6uence  on  general  results. 

A  section  in  Prof.  Maiher's  report  of  the  geology  of  the  first 
district  of  the  New  York  survey  and  extending  from  Poughkeep- 
sie  east  to  Sharon,  Conn.,  gives  the  same  or  nearly  the  snnic 
details.  This  section  crosses  the  Taconic  system,  hs  we  fiiul 
in  the  series  of  rocks  indicated  upon  the  section,  green,  red  and 
black  slates,  silicious  slates,  thin  bedded  limestones  interlam- 
inated  with  thin  and  chloritic  slates,  etc.  The  section  is  not 
designed  to  give  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  rocks  over  whicii 
it  passes;  but  it  contains  enough  to  show  that  the  protean 
group  of  slates,  shales,  sandstones  and  limestones,  belong  lo  the 
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same  series  as  those  I  have  described  in  Washington  and  Rens- 
selaer counties. 

This  series  crosses  the  Hudson  river  between  Poughkeepsie 
and  New  York  atid  passes  through  Orange  into  New  Jersey  and 
onward  to  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

The  next  section  which  I  shall  describe,  runs  from  Abingdon, 
Va.,  toTaylorsville  in  Tennessee.  The  rocks  at  Abingdon,  Va., 
are  limestones,  alternating  with  beds  of  green,  red  and  choco- 
late colored  slates  and  gray  and  red  sandstones.  On  the  road 
leading  to  Taylorsville,  the  principal  rocks  are  slates  and  lime- 
stones which  are  frequently  exposed,  but  which  generally  are 
quite  irregular  in  dip,  being  much  bent  or  arched,  so  that 
frequent  repetitions  occur.  I  notice  this  route  because  I  found 
a  portion  of  the  upper  series  much  better  exposed  than  in  other 
sections,  where  the  series  are  even  much  less  disturbed. 

At  the  ford  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Holstein,  the  limestone 
on  the  west  side  dips  southeast  with  an  angle  of  80^  This  is 
succeeded  by  heavy  beds  of  green  and  black  slates;  but  the  beds 
are  frequently  concealed. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Abingdon,  having  passed  over  repeated 
repetitions  of  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  and  limestone,  tuere  is 
a  change  in  the  rocks.  The  first  intimation  of  a  change  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  low  flat  arch  of  reddish  thick  bedded  sandstone 
alternating  with  slate;  it  overlies  the  slates  and  limestones 
which  have  been  referred  to.  The  sandstones  are  both  reddish 
and  gray,  and  continue  exposed  on  the  road,  and  constantly 
increasing  in  thickness  for  three  or  four  miles,  where  the  thick 
bedded  sandstone  is  succeeded  by  conglomerates,  breccia  and 
interlaminated  slates.  The  breccia  is  often  feldspathic  and  re- 
sembles porphyry,  but  it  is  found  to  be  on  a  strict  examination 
a  sediment,  made  up  of  or  derived  from  a  flesh  colored  granite. 
Both  the  sandstones,  and  brecciated  conglomerates  are  chloritic, 
and  hence  this  deep  green  trappean  color.  On  comparing  this 
formation  with  thai  of  Grafton  mountain,  Rensselaer  county,  N. 
Y.,  I  find  there  is  a  perfect  similarity.  It  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish specimens  apart.     On  the  Laurel  a  branch  of  the  middle 


n  AMOicvf  eiOboer. 

Cade  of  the  Habeitt,  16  milefl  tmm  AbingdoD,  this  serin  sttsiu 
profa«bl]r  lis  grvalest  thickness.  Here  ibe  conglomerales  and 
smrfstooe  sre  at  least  500  feel  thick  in  a  single  cliC 

This  section  is  iraporlant  as  it  coofiims  the  opioion  alreadj 
expressed  rrUtive  to  the  successioa  of  the  rock  of  the  upper 
diTtsioa.  Here  the  thick  liediled  sandstones  aad  brecciu  a/e 
seen  in  position  OTerljing  bed^  of  the  thinner  bedded  slates  ami 
limesiooes. 

la  approaching  the  Iron  mouDtain,  as  it  is  localljr  called, 
from  the  occurreoce  of  brovn  hemalite  as  io  Berkshire,  tbe 
thick  bedded  sandslones  and  conglomerates  thin  out,  aod  ire 
pass  over  a  succession  of  blue  and  red  slates  with  gray  slii} 
limestone  belonging  to  the  lower  division.  These  continue  to 
Taylorsrille.  The  lowest  of  the  rocks  of  this  division  are  the 
talcose  slates  and  quartz,  which  are  passed  over  un  the  route  lo 
Jeffersonvitle  in  Ash  county,  N.  C.  Stone  (Dountain  is  an 
enormous  derelopment  of  these  rocks  and  has  already  bees 
referred  to, 

§43.  Great  Lime-tone  Vidley  of  Virginia  and  Temtaset^ 
The  limestone  valley  of  Virginia  is  celebrated  the  vorld  d 
for  its  fertility  and  its  wealth.  The  (lowing  outline  ofit^  k 
with  their  green  slopes,  forms  a  beaut i  ml  picture  for  the  pain 
It  is  no  less  attractive  to  the  geologist,  for  here  are  some  of  d 
finest  developments  of  the  palieozoic  formations  which  theo 
try  affords.  The  limestones  belong  in  part  to  the  lower  SiluriiD 
and  in  part  to  the  Taconic  system.  While  the  former  main- 
tain their  usual  developments,  and  resemble  in  almost  all  re- 
spects the  same  rocks  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  lime- 
stone belonging  to  the  Taconic  system  seems  lo  be  much  greater 
in  extent  and  thickness  than  in  the  northern  stales.  To  illus- 
trate in  part  this  view  I  made  a  section  in  Wythe  county,  near 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Kapier,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
Virginia.  The  limestones  am)  interlumlnated  slates  and  sand- 
slones are  so  well  exposed  by  the  road  and  ailjoining  fields,  that 
the  tme  sequence  is  easily  determined.  Fig-  7  illustrates  tlie 
SL'cession  or  sequence  of  the  rocks  at  this  plai         ~ 
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nearly  southeast,  and  usually  it  amounts  to  40<>. 

The  section  extends  one  and  a  half  miles,  nearly 

at  right  angles  to  the  dip.    The  enumeration  is  in 

the  descending  order: 

1,  hard  sandstone  thirteen  feet;  2,  fine  grained  sand 
stone  sixty-five  feet;  3,  slates  300  feet  containing 
beds  of  limestone  six  feet  thick;  4,  blue  limestone 
thirly-six  feet;  5,  purple  sandstone  464  feet,  and 
containing  purple  slates  twelveieet;  6,  decomposing 
drab  colored  slate  250  feet;  8,  cherty  limestone;  9, 
green  and  drab  colored  slates;  A  A  includes  the  blue 
limestone;  10,  concretionary  limestone  associated 
with  brown  hematite;  the  thickness  of  these  lime- 
tones  is  1400  feet;  12,  red  and  purple  slates  200  feet; 
13,  red  and  green  slate  400  ieet,  containing  a  few 
beds  of  limestone:  14,  chocolate  colored  slates  600 
feet,  containing  a  few  beds  of  slaty  sandstone;  15, 
coarse  slaty  sandstone. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  mass  of  limestone 
is  bounded  on  each  side  by  beds  of  slate  and  sand- 
stone, with  but  few  beds  of  limestone.  This  section 
I  believe  corresponds,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  upper 
Taconic  rocks  of  Washington  county.  New  York. 
If  so,  the  limestones  which  are  known  in  the  slates 
at  the  north  must  have  become  much  thicker  in 
their  extension  south.  I  am,  however,  unable  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  development  of  lime- 
stone in  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  throughout 
this  great  valley.  A  question  will  probably  arise, 
whether  these  limestones  may  not  belong  to  the 
Silurian  period.  On  this  question  I  remark,  first, 
that  as  a  group  it  is  not  Silurian;  second,  consid- 
ered palsontologically,  it  is  not  Silurian,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  destitute  of  fossils.  After  devoting  some 
time  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  weathered  sur- 
faces of  the  limestone  and  also  to  fractured  surfa^ 
ces,  I  was  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  organiza- 
tion. In  this  examination,  I  believe  every  bed 
received  attention.  I  inquired  of  stone  masons  and 
of  those  who  were  constructing  roads,  if  they  had 
seen  a  fossil  of  any  kind  in  these  limestones^  and 


e  nvgatiTe:  still,  il  Krins  probable 
llMt  tfcej-mll  j-ct  be  £ 

la  respect  to  ocganisiBS,  ibra,  ihey  slam!  out  in  stroag 
t  wiifa  tl>c  lowcf  Silvruui  liraestODesorihcm-t^liborhood, 
for  tbe  nonctit  tltcw  mtt  eraniuied  Ibssil^  are  inunti  abundMiiil^r. 
T1)e  gec4ngtst  may  pass  frooi  iIk  Dooto«^ili^«.'^ous  limest&DM 
umI  inletUintnaicil  slates  in  half  a  mile  lo  tbe  Tientonanl 
Cluay  litnraiooe».  and  he  will  find  lti(-r<r  nil  the  cbaractrrislic 
foastls  which  brloog  to  them  in  ibe  taliry  of  ihe  Mohawk, 
Again,  it  is  mt  metainotpbisin.  uhith  leadcfit  the  ii'cii  so  pri- 
l«cl]y  btfrm  of  orgaaizetl  biMlies,  uor  to  lb«  pri^Kroce  of  chert 
or  dele<vTiot&  matter. 

It  M;rais,  ibsreAire,  that  the  ab^nce  of  fossils  iji  sij^ificut 
of  ibr  pr.iod  in  which  thej  were  fuUMl,  anil  this  opiuio:) shnulil 
be  received  until  it  can  be  ^own  by  the  presence  of  cbarskler- 
istic  or^nisatioDs  that  ibrj  belong  lo  ihe  Silurian  period. 

I  now  propose  to  I'oanect  the  lasi  seirlioii  wilh  another  (Eg. 
8),  which  incluiles  the  caHrnnik-rous  amt  lower  Siliirjaa  inlfae 
rrlalioQ  which  thev  hoM  lo  each  other,  ia  Ibr  whole  of  ibi 
south-wesietn  part  of  Virginia- 

1.  Limestones  of  the  Tsconic  system,  which  coostitute  a 
part  of  the  series  in  fig,  7,  and  which  are  connected  witi 
slates,  sandstones,  &c.  At  this  point  ihey  form  the  north- 
western part  of  a  synclinal  axis,  which  terminates  against  tlie 
carboniferous  system,  2,  On  the  west  side  of  the  fracture  the 
systems  are  separated  from  each  other  only  a  few  yanls;  3, 
black  calcareous  slates  of  the  Devonian  period.  The  carbonif- 
erous and  Devonian  are  represenieil  by  a  series  less  than  a 
thousand  feet  thick,  and  hence  all  the  upper  Silurian  and  mo£tof 
the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  arc  absent;  the  Devonian  is 
represented  by  a  few  beds  only,  which  rest  immediately  upon  the 
Niagara  group,  A.  This  is  a  cherty,  concretionary  and  lumpy 
mass,  a  perfect  confusion  of  beds.  4.  Clinton  group,  \Tith  its 
beds  of  samlstone,  slale  and  ooliiic  iron;  5.  Medina  sand- 
stone; it  always  forms  the  crests  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  this 
region;  6.  Lorraine  shales,  consistingalsoof  green  sandy  marls, 
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even  bedded,  and  weathering  to  a  diab  color;  below  them  the 
black  colored  calcareous  shales  with  chistetcs,  Leptaena  sericea, 
alternata,  &c.;  7,  A  mottled  sandstone,  termin- 
ating in  beds  of  conglomerate,  and  which  may  be 
an  equivalent  of  the  Caradoc  sandstone;  8,  Trea- 
ton  limestone,  with  Isotelus  giga-f,  Ceraurus  pleu- 
rezanthemus,  &.C.;  9,  Birdseye  and  Chazy  lime- 
'  b   stone,  wilh   Maclurea    magna;  10,  Calciferous 
I  sandstone;  II, Potsdam sandstone;F,fracture;  12, 
Carboniferous  sandstones  and  shales.     The  dis- 
tance between  F  F  is  about  one  mile.     As  mem- 
^  «   hers  of  the  Silurian  system,  the  series  will  require 
but  few  remarks  at  the  present  time,  and  in  this 
place.    They  are  brought  in  contrast  wilh  the 
Taconic  series,  and  being  rich  in  their  character- 
*  islic  fossils,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  fact,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  relations  they  exhibit  to 
each  other,  places  the  independence  of  the  Taconic 
'  system  in  a  veiy  strong  light.     It  is  plain  enough 
that  from  6  to  11,  the  series  represent  the  lower 
Silurian  most  perfectly  as  it  exists  in  New  York, 
'  excepting  the  intercalated  sandstone  which  con- 
tains fossiliferous  bands,  in  which  1  found  the 
^Bellerophon  hilobatus.    As  a  pbysii^al  group,  the 
lower  Silurian  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  New 
York  Tocks,  and  as  an  organic  group  it  is  very 
interesting  to  know  that  at  a  distance  of  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  northern  New  York  this  series 
'  gives  us  such  a  perfect  accordance   also.     The 
whole  series  from  F  to  F  does  not  exceed  4,000  feet 
^^  in  thickness,  and  that  part  of  it  included  between 
r  4  and  1 1  is  quite  as  thick  as  in  New  York.    A  few 
I  miles  eastward  (about  ten  miles)  the  quartz  rock^ 
l^^/'i^  with  its  slate  of  the  Taconic  system,  is  thicker 
b^  than  the  series  included  between  6  and  1 1.    But  I 

need  not  dwell  on  facts  and  arguments  of  this  kind, 
ispecially  when  they  may  be  regarded  as  inconclusive  or  not 


r<«faa^« 


■n4.     SiHl,  1  aaj  a 
^  Ibat  I  beUere  t] 
I  tke  Potsdam  sai 


m  SkMMM^  ^  Ik  Mrtk  faik  of  tke  OolsteiQ,  sixtreD  aula 
htm  WyAeiJe.  AaA  iW  Tacont  «nes  pluses  beaeaiL  ihe 
^■kaifcn^  at  F,  fi^  8,  ob  Uw  rigfat,  lkr«  is  no  doubt,  aod 
ttat  il  OHlfcats  the  laws  Silann  k  cqmUjr  c«ruin,  inasmadi 
w  it  ^^  *C>i*'  1^  nlilcnMB  and  plastrr  series  ia  Smith 
uuwty-  It.  thewiwe.  iilhafci  the  Siinrian  or  nttenifa  bejood 
it.att)ievataaBlHK«f  Walker's  mooDtaio 

There  a  ifivhMj  bo  beftcr  sfctjoo  in  Vir^nia  than  the  om 
TT*-— *^  fma  Wytherifle  acnas  the  Ihmi,  Liule  Brushj-.  WaDw 
mai  GaidcB  noaataias,  wUdi  Aaniabes  Ibat  evidence  in  the 
fccm  of  coatiart  hetwcm  the  SUitrian  and  Taconic  system,  whicb 
11  Tsj  strOmif;  and  onchisiTe.  This  section  crosses  tbe  AUe- 
gfaaaies  Dear  the  bead  waters  of  the  HoUtein,  Clincb  and  one  or 
two  branchei  of  New  riTer.  Tbr  caslerlj  range  of  (lie  Iiuh 
motmtain  is  cMoposed  of  qoartz  and  th«  lowef  slates,  from  « 
we  descend  into  the  grtat  lime  stone  valley  of  Virginia.  Bei 
reachiiig  it  we  pass  over  many  members  ol  tbe  upper  divine 
whicb  crop  out  near  its  western  base  some  two  miles  e 
WytbeTille.  Tbe  latter  place  is  upon  (be  limestone  commoii 
called  tbe  blue  limestone,  and  wlucb  is  finety  exposed  at  numem 
places  in  the  valley.  Il  evidently  forms  a  synclinal  axis,  ii 
mucb  as  the  rock  east  of  Wytbeville  dips  to  the  northwest,  - 
near  the  base  tbe  dip  of  a  similar  series  of  beds  is  easterly 
B  steep  angle.  Tbe  dip,  however,  inclines  towards  the  b 
the  Queen's  knob,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  most  promind 
rocks  are  carboniferous  and  lower  Silurian,  all  of  which  di 
southeasterly.  The  section,  fig,  II,  crosses  the  Little  Brush 
little  north  of  the  Queen's  knob.  It  passes  only  tbe  first  r 
The  ranges  succeeding  this  as  far  west  as  Tazewell  are  rep 
litioD  of  the  rocks  of  Little  Brushy  mountain. 
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THE  FRENCH  BROAD,  HIWASSE  AND  OCOEE  SECTIONS. 

§  44.  The  south  furnishes  many  excellent  sections  of  th^ 
upper  Taconic  rocks.  The  French  Broad,  after  leaving  the 
Warm  springs  in  Buncombe  county,  cuts  through  a  mountain-^ 
ous  belt  where  the  banks  and  clifis  upon  the  river  show  to  good 
advantage  the  green,  black  and  red  slates;  brown  and  gray 
sandstones  interlaminated  with  slates  and  conglomerates.  Beds 
of  quartz  nearly  solid  are  not  unfrequent,  of  which  a  remarka- 
ble one  crosses  the  river  about  eight  or  ten  miles  west  of  the 
Warm  springs;  it  is  massive  and  thick  bedded,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  composition  resists  atmospheric  agencies,  and 
hence  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
Hetice  it  is  a  prominent  cliff  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
which  here  encroaches  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  may  be 
traced  up  the  sides  or  down  one  side  of  the  mountain  to  the 
river's  bank,  forming  a  ridge  where  it  crosses  the  road,  and  ex- 
tending in  an  unbroken  bed  across  it,  it  mounts  up  again  on  the 
other  ^ide  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  height  of  600  or 
700  feet.  The  bed  is  fifteen  feet  thick,  dips  west  or  down  the 
stream  and  makes  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  about  35^. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  this  massive  quartz  bed 
hats  been  worn  down  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
river.  The  part  worn  out  is  of  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  with  the 
concavity  directed  up  the  stream.  I  had  supposed  that  in 
almost  all  cases  where  rivers  and  streams  flow  through  rocky 
gorges,  that  the  rocks  were  first  broken  in  the  direction  of  the 
flowing  stream  but  here  there  is  no  evidence  of  fraoture.  The 
river,  it  seems  now,  must  have  encountered  this  formidable 
barrier  and  have  worn  down  the  rock  inch  by  inch,  from  400 
feet  at  least,  down  to  its  present  bed. 

The  French  Broad  flovrs  through  a  gorge  for  forty  or  fifty 

« 

miles,  or  at  least  certain  parts  of  its  passage  can  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  a  gorge.  The  quartz  rock  which  I  have 
just  described  resembles  a  bed  which  cropS  out  east  of  Lansing- 
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burgh,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Diamond  rock.  Paiot  rccE 
six  miles  from  the  Warm  spiings,  is  a  ihin  bedded  gray  sand- 
stone, which  resembles  the  rock  between  Blooming  Grove  and 
West  Sandlake.  Here  thin  bedded s a ndsl one  and  shale  passioio 
thick  bedded  ones  wilh  pebbly  beds,  succeede<l  by  greeo  and 
red  slates  and  shales,  in  which  there  are  beds  of  limestone.  At 
Porrettsville,  Tenn.,  black  slates,  and  limestones  alternating 
with  them,  are  frequently  repealed  on  the  road  to  the  Notich' 
ucky,  where  the  series  seem  to  termrnale  in  shales,  sbaly  lime- 
stone, wilh  intercalated  silicious  beds,  similar  to  those  in 
western  Vermont.  In  the  slates  at  Porrettsville,  1  found  two  or 
three  species  of  graptolltes.  But  I  hare  been  unsuccessful  is 
finding  organic  bodies  of  any  description  in  the  rocks  interren- 
ing  between  the  Warm  springs  and  Porrettsville.  Black  and 
green  slates,  sandstones  and  conglomerates  and  breccialed  bedi, 
roofing  slates,  etc.,  wall  up  lioth  the  Ocoee  and  Hiwasscc, 
where  they  cut  through  the  mountains  between  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  In  all  the  southern  exposures  of  the  upper  la- 
conic rocks,  conglomerates  are  much  more  common  than  at  the 
north.     With  this  exceptian  the  strata  are  physically  the  same. 

In  Virginia  the  rail  road  from  Waynesboro  to  within  two 
milesof  Staunton,  passes  over  a  similar  series  of  rocks,  in  which 
we  find  a  perfect  representation  in  the  sandstones,  slates  Bad 
slaty  beds  representing  those  of  the  Hiwassee,  Ocoee  and 
French  Broad  and  ihe  Laurel,  as  well  as  those  of  New  York  in 
all  of  the  foregoing  routes  which  I  have  ciled,  succeeding  liie 
lower  Taconic  rocks,  and  consisting  of  the  same  rocks  with  die 
same  sequence,  from  Canada  to  Tennessee. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Taconic  system  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  ridge  in  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  Maine, 
is  represented  only  by  the  lower  division.  In  North  Carolina 
it  spreads  out  widely,  but  is  more  restricted  in  Virginia,  while 
in  Rhode  Island  it  is  very  limited,  though  distinctly  developnl. 
Id  Maine  the  upper  divisiou  extends  seaward  to  an  unknown 
distance,  being  easily  recognized  at  the  Fox  JslandS)  twelve 
miles  from  Camden. 
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My  object  in  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  to  describe  in  the 
briefest  manner  the  rocks  and  their  order  of  sequence,  which 
belong  to  the  system  under  consideration.  The  plan  of  the 
work  will  not  admit  of  further  details,  excepting  when  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  a  member  of  it  with  one  which  it  is  sup- 
posed it  represents  in  the  Silurian  period.  The  end  I  have  had 
in  view,  has  been  to  show  that  as  a  series  of  sediments  the  Ta* 
conic  system  is  unlike  the  Silurian;  or  when  we  compare  the 
two  physical  groups  with  the  lower  Silurian,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  perceive  they  have  only  a  few  characters  in  common,  and 
those  have  little  importance;  hence  they  can  not  be  brought 
into  correlation  without  doing  violence  to  geological  principles. 


BBVIEW  OP  THE  OPINIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  EXPRESSED  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  TACONIC  SYSTEM. 

§45.  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  Taconic 
system,  considered  as  a  physical  group,  can  not  be  brought  into 
correlation  with  any  part  of  or  with  any  group  of  the  Silurian 
system;  that  no  individual  member  of  the  former  can  be  placed  in 
coordination  with  an  individual  member  of  the  latter;  that  the 
lower  Taconic  rocks,  as  a  whole,  differ  from  the  lower  Silurian 
as  a  whole,  and  that  the  quartz  of  the  former  is  not  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  nor  the  slates  the  Utica  slate,  nor  the  limestone 
of  that  group  the  Trenton  or  blue  limestones,  as  has  been 
maintained  by  many  geologists  of  this  country.  According  to 
the  views  of  several  eminent  geologists,  the  rocks  of  Saddle 
mountain,  in  Massachusetts,  belong  to  the  Hudson  river 
group;  the  limestone  below,  in  the  position  which  I  have  given 
it,  is  the  Trenton,  and  the  quartz  rocks  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
The  whole  group  of  the  lower  Silurian  is  developed  in  this 
mountain  according  to  this  view.  If  so,  how  does  it  happen 
that  high  up,  towards  Graylock,  the  summit,  there  are 
no  fossiliferous  bands.  If  these  immense  masses  which  are 
piled  up  3600  feet  are  sediments,  and  of  course  this  is  admitted, 
how  can   it  be  explained  on  palsontological  principles,  that 


Iknc  ■gfgliiiwi  M  all  i»  tbc  mui  of  tbe  so  railed  Hud- 
•oa  tim  gra^  It  m  Bid  of  eonise,  tliat  ibey  are  m^lamor- 
pine.  Bat  lke%  what  wniaxx  hXTc  we  Lbai  they  are  niEia- 
■oTpfcic;  otamtatk.  wiM  be  maiotBincd,  iadeeii  it  is  a^tmMl 
ttaf  ih^ai*  iotilHlB  of  fanib,  beansetfaej  are  metamorphk, 
wad  th(7  at*  BctaBocpUe  became  deatittile  of  fossils.  For 
there  »  BO  trap,  as  petfkjrj  uhI  ao  graoile  in  Saddlt 
aoaataia.  We  atast  therefore  wasmme  that  after  (housaiuk  M 
fad  of  amimtaH  had  been  deposited  ia  tbe  then  existing  seas, 
tlaa  patiaa  of  the  ea*th'i  <nn  was  igain  healed  sudicienll; 
to  dotny  bB  Toti^cs  of  arganizalioa  which  belong)^  to  ibr 
■pptf  part  of  the  knrer  SUmiaa  seiits.  Which  view  is  iht 
atOit  ptDfaeble,  that  which  proposes  to  refer  this  formaiioo  to  i 
period  prior  to  the  crealioa  of  animals,  or  to  a  p«rioiJ  which 
abomded  io  life,  of  which  the  vestiges  wpre  destroyed  by  heit 
and  which  was  nxDiBDDicBted  through  an  icomeose  thicknesj 
of  rock!  Heat  coauuaiiicated  to  the  degree  required  shnuld 
leate  its  mark,  bul  we  find  DOthing  io  the  whole  range  ol  the  Sad* 
die  moootain  which  looks  like  an  igneous  [iroduct  or  ao  igneow 
cbai^e.  In  all  Other  cases  where  it  is  probable  that  loi 
have  been  obliterated  by  heat,  some  mooumeal  of  its  ageac)'  d 
nains  to  attest  tbe  (act,  but  iu  the  case  under  consideration^ 
'  is  all  asuinplioti  without  facts  or  phenomeoa  to  favor  iu 

Now  it  is  Dot  necessary  to  tell  American  geologists,  that  Ibe 
lower  Silurian  is  eminently  fossiliferous.  Mr.  HaU*s  work  coo- 
tains  eigbtj-eigbi  plates  and  381  specit^  It  is  therefore 
quite  strange  that  all  vestiges  of  this  large  number  should  have 
been  obliterated  But  again,  how  does  this  doctrine  of  metii- 
morpbism  stand  by  the  side  of  certain  alleged  discoveries.  For 
example,  we  are  informed  in  the  beginDiiig  of  the  first  volume 
on  PalsoDlology  of  New  York,  that  fossils  are  found  in  Ibe 
crystalline  quartz  rock  of  Adams,  at  the  base  of  the  Ginu 
mountains.  It  seems  then,  after  all,  that  these  easleru  rot 
are  not  so  much  altered,  but  that  lossils  are  preserved  at  I 
Very  base  of  tbe  system.  Geologists  should  reconcile  ihcHr  A 
coveries  with  their  assumptions. 
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But  again,  if  Saddle  mountain  is  lower  Silurian,  or  Hudson 
river,  how  does  it  happen  that  as  a  physical  group  it  is  totally 
unlike  the  rocks  of  Granville,  Salem,  Piltstown  and  Greenbush, 
or  the  groitip  which  lies  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  and  lake  Champlain,  both  of  which  are 
also  claimed  as  Hudson  river.  Where  is  the  consistency  in 
maintaining  thai  both  divisions  belong  to  the  Hudson  river 
group,  since  they  are  unlike  each  other  in  matter  and  arrange- 
ment; and  at  the  same  time,  that  both  are  unlike  the  Hudson 
river  group  in  all  the  essential  characteristics,  considered  as 
physical  groups.  To  say  that  there  are  slates,  limestones  and 
sandstones,  is  futile,  for  if  the  mere  presence  of  the  lithological 
masses  makes  identity,  then  they  may  as  well  be  called  the 
upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  as  the  lower  Silurian.  But  similar 
arrangements  or  sequence  taken  in  conjunction  wilh  lithological 
characters  is  wLat  makes  similarity  in  physical  groups,  and  if 
there  is  not  even  a  similar  sequence  then  it  is  unsafe  to  assume, 
that  two  such  dissimilar  groups  belong  to  the  same  period.  It 
is  only  the  strongest  palaeontological  evidence,  that  such  dis- 
similar groups  can  be  ranked  in  the  same  period.  But,  I  shall 
show  that  this  kind  of  evidence  is  also  against  the  assumption, 
so  that  viewed  in  the  light  of  physical  and  palseontological  evi- 
dence the  assumptions  respecting  the  Taconic  system  can  have 
DO  support. 

Again  J  it  has  been  asserted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hall  that  the  so 
called  Taconic  system  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  Silurian  rocks. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  assertion  is,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Taconic  system  under  these  circumstances  is  an 
incompatible  association,  which  of  itself  overturns  my  position. 
But  this  association  is  the  very  fact  which  really  establishes  my 
doctrine,  and  puts  the  question  forever  at  rest.  I  shall  soon  go 
on  and  show  my  mode  of  reasoning  and  my  application  of  the 
foregoing  assertion.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  a  geolo- 
gist to  set  himself  about  proving  that  the  Devonian  rocks 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  Silurian.  And  why?  Because 
we  know  that  the  Devonian  rests  upon  the  Silurian,  it  is  the 


HBBr«f«Kpcnarf  to  lk»t«f  aDoOier.     it  is  prectstl^dili' 
t  mrfiiJiTi  ^^irb  Thi  pronoeoftlic  Silurian  rocks  in  tiie 

te«f  AeTaocaac  racks  gif«s  as,  Ktid  if  this  kind  ot'eiitleaK 

I  \ttm  rtfrttKatti  bkij  tbcre  probablj  would  ''have  been 
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biat  s*viioa  in  i  pvt  of  tli«  Hixlson  river  group,  at  Green- 
kuh,  twstns  throagh  CantoD«D>enl  bill  Just  above  the  rivtt 
hot  bdovtbeold  red  mill,  the  slates  c  are  crusheil.but  U  i$evi> 
deot  tbqr  dip  to  the  east.  At  the  iniil  d,  the  bluckisb  sandilooH 
ot  the  Uniboa  river  dip  also  east;  halt  a  mile  lurther,  saod- 
stone  again  crops  oat,  dipping  steeply  to  the  west.  Just  beyond, 
the  green  Tacooic  stales  dippiog  E.  10°  S.  support  a  heavy 
mass  of  cnld&fous  sandstoi  e  a,  and  slaty  Trenlon  Iltnestoae. 
Viewii^  tbe  positioo  of  all  the  rocks,  we  tiati  that  there  U  an 
anticlina]  axis  rvnnii^g  at  tbe  base  of  the  ridge  at/,  suppoiling 
the  limestone.  This  anticlinal  is  on  the  line  ot  the  great  HihI- 
SOD  river  fault.  The  limestone,  which  is  the  most  important 
mass,  rests  unconformably  upon  the  green  Taconic  slates  A  k 
The  beds  dip  in  part  west  as  represented  in  the  cut  al  aj  but  thrt~ 
are  not  uniform  in  this  respect.  But  this  diversity  in  dipfl 
proof  that  it  is  not  interlaminated  with  green  slates  beloM 
Oneof  my  friend's  opinions  which  he  at  one  time  expressed,  wu 
that  the  mass  was  thrust  up  through  what  be  regard eil  as  the  lIuT 
son  river  rocks.  Since  that  opinion  was  expressed,  he  has  col' 
structed  a  section  of  the  hill,  and  has  represented  this  iiineslon 
as  the  Treuton,  inierlaminaied  with  the  Hudson  river  slates,  M 
be  calls  those  at  b  b. 

Now  some  palxonlologists  are  willing  to  admit,  that  a  fn 
fossils  may  go  up  from  the  Trenton  into  (he  Hudson  fivt 
■  series,  but  1  believe  that  ibis  is  tbe  iirst  time  that  a  palsoa 
tologist  is  willing  to  transfer  tbe  whole  of  the  Trenton  lion 
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stone  with  all  its  contents  into  a  higher  group.  But  it  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  the  calclferous  has  to  go  with  the  Trenton 
in  this  case.  That  there  is  an  error  in  Mr.  Hall's  view  is 
evident  from  the  exposure  of  the  slate  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  hill,  which  proves  that  this  bed  of  limestone  is  not 
an  interlaminated  mass  in  the  so  called  Hudson  river  group. 
Both  palaeontological  evidence,  and  that  of  superposition,  forbid 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  phenomena. 

The  true  explanation  is  this,  the  limestone  is  an  outlier  of 
the  Silurian  system,  deposited  upon  the  slates  which  outcrop 
from  beneath  it.  It  was  elevated  subsequently,  and  undoubtedly 
was  covered  by  the  Hudson  river  rocks  also,  which  have  been 
carried  away  by  diluvial  currents  leaving  the  present  mass  as 
it  is  now  exposed.  If  this  is  the  true  explanation,  and  I  see 
nothing  to  conflict  with  it,  then  as  it  regards  these  two  systems 
the  inference  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  stated. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  instance  of  superposition  of 
the  group  of  lower  Silurian  rocks,  is  upon  the  upper  members  of 
the  Taconic  system.  It  seems  fitting  in  view  of  this  fact,  that 
I  should  now  show  that  the  rocks  of  the  same  period  overlie  and 
rest  upon  the  lower  division  of  this  system. 

I  shall  therefore  select  from  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Rensselaer  an  instance  of  an  overlying  mass  of  calcif- 
erous  sandstone  upon  the  Hoosick  roofing  slate.  It  has  been 
very  confidently  set  forth  that  the  occurrence  of  Silurian  rocks 
in  this  region  proved  the  error  of  many  of  my  views  respecting 
the  age  of  the  rocks  under  consideration,  while  on  my  part  I 
maintained  that  these  rocks  in  consequence  of  the  relation  they 
sustain  to  the  Taconic  system,  proved  the  soundness  of  my  po- 
sition. Before  I  refer  to  the  figure  which  illustrates  the  true  and 
real  relations  which  subsist  between  the  two  systems,  I  shall  give^ 
in  a  few  words,  an  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  narrow  belt 
of  country  of  which  Hoosick  falls  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre. 
On  the  west,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  there  is  a 
ridge  some  400  or  500  feet  high  which  stretches  along  the 
Hoosick  river  about  four  miles.    The  eastern  face  of  this  ridge 
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is  paitly  covertd  willi  a  broken  ma>^s  of  calcifcroiUB 
carrying  as  eTidetice  ol  ils  age  the  Alaclurea  and  several  otber 
fossils.  It  extends  about  four  miles  also,  but  its  beds  are  broken 
and  dip  in  a  disordei  ly  manner  sometimes  cast,  sometimes  west, 
steeply  sometimes,  and  only  slightly  in  otheis.  Its  Lonlinuiijii 
broken,  yet  it  continues  the  distance  I  have  stated,  lis  irt^u- 
laritj  in  dip  and  its  fractured  condition  prove,  ibat  it  rests  on 
an  uneven  botloro,  and  ihat  it  has  been  unequally  movcd^  aod, 
lurthermore,  can  not  form  a  part  of  the  Taconic  rocks  eipcxed 
below,  upon  the  bills  and  in  the  valleys. 

The  limestone  is  disconliaued  before  it  reaches  the  river;  aa 
the  east  side  oi  Hoosick  falls  is  a  ridge  of  about  the  same  height 
running  parallel  wilh  that  on  the  west  side.  It  is  liie  ritlge 
which  furnishes  the  Hoosick  rooSng  slates,  quarries  of  whicb 
were  opened  forty  years  ago,  and  in  which  the  graploliles  occur. 
On  the  eastern  slope  of  this  ridge  of  rooting  slate  li id estone  oc- 
curs of  the  same  period  as  that  upon  the  west  side.  The  lime- 
stone of  this  valley  contains  the  fossils  of  the  lower  Silurian 
period,  and  hence  we  arc  not  left  in  doubt  respecting  the  most 
important  palcontological  facts.  It  remains  now  to  detecmine 
howlhis  well  known  limestone  is  situated;  whether  it  does  or  doe 
not  form  apart  of  the  slaty  group,  or  whether  it  is  a  part  orparct;! 
of  it,  in  which  case  it  uould  undoubtedly  follow  that  iheslat» 
themselves  are  Silurian  also,  inasmuch  as  the  Iim<«tODe  a  Si' 
lurian,  carrying  the  proof  of  its  period  in  its  fossils. 

Now,  it  might  well  happen,  that  its  true  relations  could  not  be 
determined  by  actual  inspection;  and  in  consequence  of  a  nearly 
conformable  dip  with  the  slates,  it  might  appear  to  lorm  a  part 
of  the  group  tvith  them.  But  at  the  outset,  an  honest  and  veil 
meaning  palteontolngist  might  inquire  what  right  has  the  cal- 
ciferous  sandstone  to  force  itself  into  the  company  of  the  Uuil- 
Bon  river  rocks — what  right  has  it  to  be  inlerlaminated  bodily 
between  their  beds1  But  leaving  such  impertinent  questions  lo 
be  answered  by  my  friend  the  slate  palfeonlologist,  who  maintains 
that  all  these  rocks,  limestones  and  slates,  are  Hudson  rivi-r  rocMi 
we  may  proceed  to  determine  the  fact.  It  fortunately  happetuA 
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this  limestone  lies  upon  tbe  eastern  face  of  the  riilge  upon  which 
the  state  quarries  are  opened.  Fig.  12  represents  the  situations 
of  the  limestone  to  the  slate  beneath. 


Fig.  12. 


a,  limestone   b,  slate. 


This  mass  of  limestone  lies  upon  the  east  slope  of  a  steep  ridge, 
and  the  first  impression  which  would  be  received  by  any  geolo- 
gist would  be,  that  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  slates.  The  dip 
to  the  eye  is  so  nearly  conformable  to  the  slate  that  it  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  an  interlaminated  mass.  When,  how- 
erer,  its  position  is  ascertained  partly  by  a  natural  and  partly  by 
an  artificial  exposure,  by  the  removal  of  earth  to  obtain  the 
slate  for  a  firestone,  its  superposition  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  the  idea  of  an  interlaminated  mass  at  once  disposed  of.  Tbe 
rock  had  been  quarried  for  lime  many  years  ago,  and  the  exca- 
Tation  for  slate  led  me  to  examine  it  in  this  place,  when  it  was 
Dot  only  found  to  be  above  the  stale,  but  reveals  other  important 
facts  along  the  junction  of  the  rocks.  The  slate,  for  example, 
diows  that  it  had  been  lilted  up  before  the  limestone  was  de- 
posited upon  it.  Tbe  out  cropping  edges  still  preserve  the  stair- 
like arrangement,  which  we  often  see  in  slate  beds  which  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  5-7°.  It  was  upon  this  unequal 
■tep-like  surface,  that  ^he  slate  was  deposited,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  tbe  bottom  beds  of  limestone  are  roughly  crushed 
and  partly  perhaps  concretionary.  The  junction  of  the  rocks  is 
BO  well  exposed  from  top  to  bottom,  that  only  one  opinion  can 
be  adopted  resprcting  the  position  of  tbe  limestone,  of  which  the 
SDDexed  cut  shows  most  perfectly  the  relation  of  the  two  rocks. 
Now,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  this  limestone 
wonld  have  continued  to  be  cited  as  a  part  of  the  group  of  tbe 
graptolite  slate,  notwithstanding  tbe  calciferous  has  no  right 
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geologically  to  occupy  a  posilion,  or  posilioD  above  1 
slate,  for  all  the  ranges  ofJinicstoDt- west  of  Hoosick  falls,  as  v«li 
as  west  of  this  place,  belong  lo  tlic  calciferous  f-aodstonc;  aod  ii 
is  quite  fortunate  that  these  beds  are  fossilifcrous,  coiitaioiog 
stems  of  Kncrinites,  a  small  Macluiea,  in  great  abundance,  oae 
which  is  found  also  at  Bald  mountain." 

If  the  Hoosick  and  associated  slates  and  shalis  and  tbln  bedded 
sandstones  were  what  my  friend  Mr.  Hall  and  certain  other  geolo- 
gists say  they  are,  then,  to  be  consistent  geologists,  they  sbouW 
not  group  together  rocks  belonging  lo  distant  periods,  [[isltuc 
the  limestone  is  ihebaseoflhe  lower  Silurian,  and  the  Ultca slile 
near  the  top,  but  so  orderly  have  the  lower  rocks  been  laid  (lotrn 
that  no  instance  occurs  in  this  country  or  Europe  where  the  iwo 
extremes  are  placed  in  contact.  In  these  statements  I  am  con- 
tending for  a  principle,  and  not  to  sustain  the  Taconic  .«yslrm. 
I  have  stated  that  the  position  of  the  limestone  is  fortunate, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  begin  nt  the  bnse  of  the  ridge  near  HoosJd 
falb,  and  trace  the  slate  step  by  step  lo  a  quarry  containinE 
graptolites,  and  then  from  the  quarry  we  may  trace  the  slate  'o 
the  place  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge,  where  the  calcifer- 
ous limestone  rests  upon  ihis  slate,  ll  follows,  then,  that  tiie 
slate  is  not  the  slate  of  B^tker's  falls,  or  the  Hudson  river serirs, 
which  contains  such  an  abundance  of  Graptolilhus  prislis  »i 
Mr.  Hall  is  inclined  to  assert;  but  I  shall  show  in  its  propft 
place,  that  the  graplolite  of  the  Hoosick  slates  is  not  the 
Graptolithus  pristis.  The  extreme  looseness  and  carelessnesi  in 
observation  is  shown  by  the  aRirmalion  that  the  Hoosick  rtxir- 
ing  slate  rests  on  Trenton  limestonef  In  the  first  pl»M. 
there  is  no  Trenton  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  for  i' 
to  rest  upon,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  beds  of  calciferoui 

'The  foeatl  illuded  to  is  the  Maclurea  sordilda  or  11aU'£  Palsontologfil 
StraparoUiti  nrdidu,,  of  D'Orbiny.  Mr.  Wilder,  ot  Hoosick  Wb,  whtj 
aceumulBted  a  Urge  store  of  intonnation  in  his  f»vorile  brmclioi  of  «" 
geology  and  mineralogy,  bra  largo  slabs  ot  limestone  covered  with  this  (■ 
lie  accompamed  uie  to  the  locality,  and  1  aln  permitted  tu  saj  U 
correspond  with  my  own. 

( I^Ueonlology  of  Kew  York,  vol.  I,  p.  207  ;  idem,  p.  2C8. 
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Sand^tone  west  of  Hoosick  falls,  which  must,  if  any,  be  the  un*- 
derlying  beds,  actually  reU  upon  this  same  group  of  slates 
which  compose  the  slate  quarries.  The  presence  of  the  Trenton 
limestone,  however,  would  not  change  or  alter  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  stated. 

But  the  occurrence  of  the  limestone,  geographically  and  geo- 
logically, is  important,  as  showing  how  observers  may  err  by 
mistaking  one  limestone  for  another,  in  this  neighborhood  the 
marbles  of  the  lower  Taconic  rocks  occur  not  in  immediate 
proximity,  but  sufficiently  near  to  lead  to  error  in  their 
determination.  These  marbles  and  limestones  it  has  been  shown 
befong  to  the  group  of  slates  rn  which  they  are  found,  and  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  a  bed  of  calciferous  limestone  with 
its  fossils  was  found  superimposed  upon  a  bed  of  marble — 
not  more  strange  than  that  the  lower  Silurian  is  actually 
superimposed  upon  an  overlying  slate  of  the  same  group. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  doctrine  of  metamorphism  would  aid 
materially  in  confirming  an  error,  if  the  position  of  the  lower 
Silurian  limestone  was  not  determinable  by  actual  inspection. 
But  having  determined  it  not  only  for  once,  but  also  in  many 
instances,  and  shown  that  the  limestone  rests  upon  the  group 
unconformably  and  therefore  can  not  be  a  member  of  it,  we 
are  authorized  to  carry  our  generalizations  farther,  and  say, 
that  in  all  cases  the  lower  Silurian  holds  the  same  relation  to 
the  Taconic  groups  (even  in  Canada)  which  I  have  shown  they 
hold  at  Greenbush  and  Hoosick.  That  there  may  be  no  obscu- 
rity in  these  relations  left  to  be  cleared  up  hereafter,  I  have 
prepared  several  other  sections  which  show  how  geologists  have 
been  deceived  in  respect  to  the  superposition  of  these  outliers  of 
the  lower  Silurian  system. 

The  section  to  which  I  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  that  of  the  Mettowee  river,  at  North  Granville.  I 
select  this,  because  I  perceive  that  Dr.  Fitch*  was  led  into  an 


♦  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  1849,  pp.  816, . 
907. 


There  Is  no  (iisagreement  between  us  respecting  the  name  of 
the  limestone  represented  in  the  cut.  Dr.  Fitch  infers  from  the 
folded  condition  of  the  Chazy  limestone  that  it  has  involved  Jo 
it  the  slates  which  are  in  proximity,  and  hence,  that  all  the 
cases  of  superposition  1  had  relied  upon,  for  proof  that  the  S* 
lurian  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  Taconic,  was  left 
unsupported.  Now  the  fold  in  the  limestone  is  correctly  repre- 
sented; there  is  a  plicalJon  as  the  Doctor  has  shown.  On  the 
left,  to  use  the  Doctor's  language,  we  have  the  black  shale,  or 
slate  outcropping  in  the  same  situation,  and  in  essentially  th« 
same  manner  that  it  do>'s  at  Galesville.  To  this  succeeds  t 
thick  molten  mass  of  limestone,  in  which  no  distinct  lamination 
can  be  traced.  The  synclinal,  as  the  Doctor  calls  it,  is  Gnally 
reached,  and  the  beds  on  the  left  side  of  the  axis  are  less  than 
half  the  thickness  of  those  of  ibe  corresponding  bed  on  the  right 
side.  The  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  slate  is  forty  feet; 
whilst  to  the  right,  Ihrice  that  thickness  of  the  bed  is  passed 
over,  without  reaching  the  slate  on  the  cast,  and  ihe  Doctor] 
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might  have  added  more  than  ten  times  that  thickness.  The 
Doctor  goes  on  to  generalize,  and  remarks,  that  the  Bald  moun- 
tain range  of  hills  is  a  fold,  and  not  a  fracture  or  uplift. 

Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  illustration 
of  Dr.  Fitch,  it  appears  from  the  fact  exhibited 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  that  the  fold  is 
confined  to  the  Chazy  limestone,  and  that  it  does 
not  affect  the  underlying  slates  at  all,  and  hence 
the  fact  of  the  plication  of  the  limestone  does 
not  bear  unfavorably  upon  the  Taconic  system, 
but  as  the  phenomena  really  are,  sustain  the 
views  I  have  adopted.  To  show  how  the  lime- 
stone is  placed  with  respect  to  the  slates,  I 
have  introduced  figure  14,  which  was  constructed 
from  the  relations  of  the  rocks  as  they  are  exposed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  and  a  little  below 
the  great  fold  of  Dr.  Fitch's  section.  Thus  1,  1, 
Taconic  slates;  2,  Chazy  limestone;  the  slate  in 
this  part  of  the  section  being  concealed,  but  on  the 
left  three  smaller  folds  of  Chazy  limestone  are  left 
standing  obliquely  upon  their  ends,  and  between 
which  the  slate  is  exposed.  All  of  the  standing 
parts  of  the  folds,  it  is  plain  from  inspection,  may 
be  removed  from  the  slate,  and  besides  the  larger 
masses  are  seen  also  to  rest  upon  them,  though 
they  incline  downwards  out  of  sight,  but  for  forty 
or  fifty  feet  it  is  evident  the  fold  or  plicated  mass 
rests  on  the  slate  and  can  not  form  a  part  of  the 
group  to  which  the  slates  belong,  but  are  simply 
crumpled  up,  or  folded  upon  it.  This  view  is 
sustained  by  the  position  of  another  insulated 
mass  of  Chazy  limestone  upon  the  hill  north  of  this  place. 

Fig.  16. 
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figure  1.^,  b.    My  views  are  sustained  also  by  other  facts* 
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The  rocks,  oa  leaving  Comstock's  landing,  fig.  15,  are  ^eist; 
S,  Potsflam;  3,  calciferous  sandsioae;  4,  Cbazylimeslone  resting 
upon  No.  3,  but  these  rocks  dip  only  at  an  angle  of  5°  until  the 
Chazy,  which  extends  east  beyond  the  calriTerous  sandstone, 
dips  so  as  to  conform  nearly  with  tbe  Taconic  rocks,  on  »liith 
it  rests;  the  fold  then  only  concerns  the  Chazy  iimcslone,  which 
is  proof  in  jiself  that  there  is  no  genera!  fold  involving  the  plica- 
tion of  the  slates,  as  has  been  maintained  by  dlslinguisbetl  geolo- 
gists. Then  again  further  down  the  stream,  we  find  the  calciferoos 
sandstone  abutting  against  (he  slates,  figure  15,  a,  on  a  line  of 
fracture;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  ihe  slates  overlie  ihe 
calciferous,  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  series  of  liini'slcne  appears 
at  ihis  place,"  and  besides,  too,  the  highest  member  here,  tbe 
Chazy  limestone,  6,  is  tm  ihe  adjacent  hill  resting  on  the  slates^ 
un  con  form  ably  ■ 

If  for  Ihe  sake  of  argument  it  should  be  admitted,  or  evenl 
^as  proved,  that  the  Chazy  limestone  is   inclosed  in  a  fold  a 
the  slates,  which  we  know  are  beneath,  what  does  it  provtfl 
Merely  ihis,  that  it  is  an  accidental  occurrence,  for  the  Chazy  H 
only   the  subordinate  part  of  the  lower  Silurian;  it  can  oot 
become,  therefore,  an  associate  of  the  slate  group  by  itself.    On 
the  Mettowee   it  is  separated    from    the  calciferous  by  at  least 
half  d  mile  of  outcrop  of  slates;  and  there  is  no  calciferous 
below  it  at  the  fold.     In  conclusion,  I  siiy  that  the  phenomena 
in  the  aggregate  disprove  the  doctrine  of  such  a  plicationas  ta  j 
affect  the  validity  of  my  position  respecting  the  Taconic  systeotfl 
and  moreover  the  facts  disclosed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mrt^ 
towee  prove  that  the  folded  Chazy  limestone  rests  upon  the 
edges  of  the  slate,  and  therefore  does  not  form  a  part  of  tbe 


'  This  is  an  anticllii>l  perhaps  vhich  has  passed  iolo  a  fault ;  for  o 
one  Bide  a  an  older  rock,  Tkcohiu,  forood  above  a  Silufiao,  the  csldf*) 
■KDdstone,  the  rsmt  Bide  of  the  [racture  being  the  most  iIcprvHsed,  wIuId  ou  Ih 
«ast  side  the  Taconic  slat^a  are  the  most  eluTated,  We  can  not  nuintain  ct 
ristenlly  that  the  Taeonio  slates  over-ride  the  catoiferous:  it  would  be  pbyi 
oally  impossible,  seoing  that  the  Chaxy  musl  at  one  lime  have  lieea  M 
OTerljiug  muss  at  tlus  place. 
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slate  group,  and  is  \n  no  way  connected  with  the  slate  except 
by  its  superposition. 

§46  The  gorge  of  the  Mettowee  discloses  also  the  manner  in 
which  rocks  thin  out.  We  began  this  section  with  gneiss.  The 
Potsdam  sandstone  is  the  next  older  rock.  It  appears  that  this 
rock  speedily  thins  out,  but  whether  it  laps  on  to  the  Taconic 
system  I  am  unable  yet  io  prove,  but  the  next  oldest,  the  calci- 
ferous  sandstone  laps  upon  this  system  and  extends  east  farther 
than  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  Chazy  limestone  succeeds, 
and  this  extends  still  farther  east  than  the  calciferous  and  rests  on 
the  Taconic  slates  in  its  most  eastward  prolongation,  where  it 
dips  almost  as  steeply  as  the  inferior  slates  upon  which  it  rests. 
But  at  the  west,  these  rocks  had  a  dip  of  only  5®.  When, 
however,  these  rocks  lie  near  the  great  north  and  south  disloca- 
tion or  fault  their  dips  become  steep. 

§47.  Before  I  proceed  farther  in  answer  to  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Taconic  system^  I  propose  to  explain  an 
obscurity  which  I  have  often  met  with,  which,  unless  it  is  cleared 
up,  is  calculated  to  mislead  or  to  raise  doubts  respecting  the  rela- 
tions which  really  exist  between  the  Silurian  and  Taconic  systems. 

At  Highgate,  in  Vermont,  the  Missisquoi  passes  through  a 
gorge  just  below  the  bridge.  The  Calciferous  sandstone  lines 
its  banks  on  both  sides,  but  some  distance  below,  the  junction  of 
the  calciferous  sandstone  is  entirely  concealed,  even  at  rather 
low  stages  of  water,  and  from  the  inequalities  of  the  slate  which 
jut  up,  it  appears  that  the  limestone  might  form  a  part  of  the 
group,  by  plunging  down  between  the  beds  of  slate.    Thus  in  fig. 

Fig.  17. 

a 


17  the  dotted  line  represents  the  line  of  high  water,  where  it 
would  appear  that  the  outcropping  mass  of  calciferous  sandstone, 
a,  plunged  between  the  beds  of  slate,  b,  c,  which  come  up  on  the 
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ri^  ami  kit  Om  viiidae  dw  iotmiitr  at  m  vny  loW 
Mlg,lfaMjltaHhecakiftJMM  rated  in  »n  invgolar  troogh  in 
lfceih«e^»*rfBaT—ii»ftofi.JeJpei.  This  fact  explliwrl 
tM  tke  ofacKities  wUrk  had  femcrly  rabefl  doabts  in  my  mioil 
lapecCiBg  the  trhrioM  of  th«  n>ch  to  the  slate;  aoH.  besides, 
tbo  Mia  of  dau  are  hat  at  ibe  jaMtkw  of  the  two  rocks,  ig.  IS, 
wUeh  in  ttus  c»ie  1  aUribate  to  ibe  forve  which  has  been  comnii- 
cicatH  to  the  roefcs,  althoa^  it  oftea  occurs  that  folia  of  slsle 
■re  padcmd  at  the  jaaetioa  of  a  seam  of  rale  spar  n-itb  the 
slate.  The  pbenoneaa  at  Hietb^te  (brov  tight  on  many  otbtt 
locaKtin,  where  the  lower  Silurian  ro^s  are  in  contact  witli  ibe 
•tales.  Thas,  ooe  mile  east  of  Troy,  the  junction  of  the  calci- 
terom  reseoibln  that  at  Highsaie,  bat  it  is  evident  that  ibe 
whole  of  the  calciferous  may  be  removed  from  the  deiiressioia, 
anil  from  ibe  unequal  surfaces  upon  which  ll  was  deposited.  JM 
Another  fact,  bowever,  at  Highgate  is  worthy  of  alteatiO^I 
inasmuch  as  it  proves  the  correctness  of  my  view  already  e»^ 
pressed  respeding  the  position  of  the  calciferous  ^andstoiie. 
Thus,  fig.  18,  the  spot  selected  for  illustration  is  just  below  the 


bridge.  At  very  low  water  the  slates  appear  in  the  bed  ofti 
river,  ami  form  an  anticlinal  at  a;  tipon  the  upturned  edges  ^ 
this  anticlinal  the  junction  of  the  calciferous  sandstone  mayb 
traced,  with  great  distinctness,  on  both  sides  of  it;  on  the  rid 
the  calciferous  extends  to  and  forms  a  mural  cliff,  on  whicl 
mill  is  erected.  The  possibility  of  the  calciferous  formiDg  | 
part  of  the  slate  group  is  set  at  rest  by  this  exposure. 

1  am  now  prepared  to  show  how  another  error  may  be  c 
mitted  respecting  the  period  to  which  a  limestone  belongs; 
error  which  I  suppose  has  been  already  committed  hy  sever 
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l.p-ologists.  AtOrwell, Vi.,seefig.  19,  the  caIcireroussandstone,c, 


ass. 


'  occupies  the  plain  upon  which  the  village  is  built.  Eastuard 
a  few  rods,  a  limestone,  a,  crops  out  in  proximity  with  the 
former,  but  how  many  yards  apart  they  may  be  I  can  not  now  state. 
With  only  a  superficial  examination,  Ihey  would  be  regarded 
as  one  rock,  belonging  to  the  same  period.  On  a  careftil 
examination,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  eastern  mass  rests  on  a 
greenii^h  slate,  and  by  going  east  a  short  distance  the  evidence 
is  plain  enough  that  a  slale,  e,  also  overlies  it,  so  that  it  is  in- 
closed between  beds  of  slate,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  similar  to 
the  limestone  which  lies  in  the  tunnel  of  ihe  Western  rail  road  near 
the  stale  line,  and  which  belongs  to  Ihe  slale  group,  as  is  clearly 
proved  by  observation.  Having  determined  that  Ihe  eastern  lime- 
stone at  Orwell  lies  between  bedsofslate,  our  convict  ions  it  seems 
should  be,  that  it  is  not  lower  Silurian,  nor  Trenton,  tnr  either 
of  Ihe  masses  into  which  the  lower  Silurian  limestones  have  been 
divided.  But  what  is  the  limestone  on  which  Ihe  village  is 
built?  To  determine  this  question,  i  traced  it  northward, 
keeping  it  in  view  for  a  lew  miles,  and  then  turned  directly 
west  towards -the  lake.  On  passing  over  two  or  three  rocky 
terraces  composed  of  this  rock,  I  came  directly  upon  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  which  cropped  oul  from  beneath  this  silicioua 
limestone,  and  overwbich  I  had  passed,  and  which  I  had  traced 

(&om  Orwell.  The  result  of  this  examination  proved  Ihat  the 
lock  at  Orwell,  which  seemed  almostto  join  on  to  the  sparry  lime- 
stone between  the  slates,  is  the  uakiferous  sandstone.  The  two 
^mesiones  therefore  might  be  confoundetl,  but  without  the  aid  of 
S  fossil,  the  geological  formation  to  which  the  calciferous  sand- 
stone belongs,  isproved  by  simply  determining  its  relations,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  also  proved  that  another  limestone  ot  adifierenl 
period  cropped  out  very  near  it,  and  might  have  been  confounded 
^^vith  it.     It  proves,  too,  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 


lower  Taconic  rocks,  or  llie  lower  limestones,  are 
Silurian;  we  have  two  limestones  of  different  ages  together- 
one  rests  on  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  is  of  the  Silurian  age, 
the  other  on  slate,  and  belongs  to  tlit^  Taconic  system.  The 
theory  of  plications  and  folds  it  will  be  seen,  will  not  explain 
the  phenomena  or  the  facts.  It  is  not  even  a  pUusiljIe  hypotbi 
■when  offered  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  I  have  relali 
I  have  been  unable  yet  lo  detect  fossils  in  the  sparry  liinesli 
of  Orwell,  but  its  condition  is  as  favorable  for  their  existence 
BS  in  the  calciferous  sandstone.  This  locality  proving  the  rt- 
istence  of  a  limestone  which  can  not  be  placed  in  coordi- 
nation with  any  of  the  limestones  of  the  lower  Silurian,  throws 
the  burden  of  proving  the  period  lo  which  it  belongs  on  olbet 
shoulders,  provided  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Taconic  system. 

The  sparry  limestone  at  Orwell,  when  its  relations  are  iovei- 
tigated,  shows  (hat  what  my  friend  Prof.  Rogers  claims  as  having 
proved  is  not  yet  established,  viz:  that  the  limestones  of  Berk- 
shire are  only  the  altered  blue  limestones  of  the  lower  Sihiiian, 
for  this  exhibits  the  same  relations  as  ihe  Berkshire  limestones; 
and  1  go  farther  and  remark,  that  the  section  of  rocks  from  Orwtll 
to  the  lake  exhibit  a  series  of  dislocations  and  faults  only;  and 
though  my  section  was  not  designed  lor  this  purpose,  yet  it  shows 
therelationsofthe  rocks  as  they  succeed  each  other,  beginning  at 
Orwell  and  going  west  to  the  lake,  in  which  distance  there  are 
no  less  than  four  dislocations;  and  the  order  of  arrangemeot, 
beginning  with  the  limestones  is  such,  that  we  pass,  by  suc- 
cessive steps,  from  the  oldest  to  the  newest,  terminating  with 
those  on  the  lake,  the  Utica  slate  and  Trenton  limestone,  which 
we  reach  by  a  series  of  descending  steps,  though,  geologically, 
we  are  ascending.  Thus,  figure  19,  a,  sparry  limestone;  b,  b, 
slates;  c,  calciferous  sandstone;  d,  Potsdam  sandstone;  e,  Utiofl 
slate  and  Trenton  limestone.  -M 

Bald  mountain  and  the  neighboring  hills  and  ridges  in  WuW 
ington  county,  N.  Y.,  furnish  also  many  important  facts  bearing 
directly  upon  the  relations  the  Taconic  system  sustains  to  the 
n      This  mountain  is  capped  with  the  lower  Sii 
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rian  rocks;  their  position  and  situa- 
tion are  exhibited  in  figure  20;  Cyd> 
calciferous  sandstone;  the  mass^  c,  is 
a  compact  black  limestone,  and  ap- 
pears unlike  and  distinct  from  the  rock. 
Silicious  and  black  masses  perfectly 
well  defined  occur  frequently  in  this 
neighborhood  in  the  calciferous  sand- 
stone, but  they  are  varieties  of  that  rock 
notwithstanding  their  color.  The  Ta- 
conic  slate  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
calciferous  at  6,  6,  on  the  west  or  left 
hand  side  is  slate  rock;  b  appears  on  the 
east  or  right  with  a  steep  dip;  at  c,  c, 
on  the  left,  are  iractures.  The  dark  co- 
lored limestone,  c,bas  been  quarried  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  the  front 
has  been  worked  back  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  down  to  the  slate,  b  The  ques- 
tion to  be  solved  at  this  place  is,  whe- 
ther the  slate,  6,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Utica  slate,  or  any  other  slate  of  the 
Silurian  system;  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  mass,  c,  d, 
all  agree  that  it  is  the  calciferous  sand- 
stone. If  the  slate,  6,  is  Silurian,  it 
follows  that  at  this  place  there  is  a 
plication,  and  the  slate  is  folded  under 
the  limestone.  The  fact  which  mili- 
tates against  this  view  is,  that  on  the 
south  side,  and  at  a  point  nearly  under 
dy  near  the  summit,  an  excavation 
was  made  in  search  of  coal;  the  shaft 
was  begun  in  a  lateral  shelf  of  the  limestone,  near  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  This  shaft  was  carried  through  the  limestone 
into  the  slate,  6,  beneath  it.  Now,  this  fact  taken  in  connection 
with  another,  viz:  that  the  limestone  does  not  penetrate  the  slate 
on  its  southern  flank  any  where  between  6,  b,  on  the  right,  proves 


ittcontestibly  Ihat  the  limestone  merely  caps  the  hill.  If  itnt 
s  pari  of  the  slaie  group,  we  should  find  it  id  the  direction  of 
atrilce  in  the  slale. 

A^ain,  if  n  plication  exists  nod  the  slate*  b,  is  Ibe  Uiici 
slate,  then  there  are  facts  brought  together  which  itiTolre  a 
physical  impossibility,  inasmuch  as  the  limestone  upon  the  slate 
should  in  that  case  be  the  Trenton  limestone,  which  always  un- 
derlies the  Utica  slate;  the  catciferoos 
sandstone  could  not,  therefore,  in  thersK 
of  an  inversion  be  brought  intoimmediale 
contact  as  it  is  with  the  slate,  but  it  should 
be  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  fossils  of 
the  rock  restingon  the  slate,  however,  are 
those ot  the  catcilerous  sandstone,  vi2:iie 
Maclurea  aordida,  Hall's  Paleontology, 
pi,  3,  fig.  21.  They  occur  upon  the 
thin  bedded  limestone  towards  the  lop 
of  the  hilt,  as  well  as  in  the  more  compact 
beds  just  above  the  slate,  if,  on  the  cod* 
trary,  there  is  no  inversion  and  the  pbe- 
nomena  do  not  indic^ate  it,  then  here  is  a 
slate  which  is  not  Silurian;  it  crop  out 
from  beneath  rocks  which  are  known  in 
.,  V  this  country  as  the  lowest  beds  of  the  lower 

Silurian  and  besides  may  be  traced  beaeatli 
the  mountain  and  beyond  it  eastward, 
forming  a  part  and  parcel  of  (be  series,ll, 
cropping  oul  in  the  figure  on  the  right- 
Now,  all  the  knobs  resemble  each  in 
this  neighborhood  in  being  capped  ii 
way.  Mount  Tobey,  fig.  21,  not  far  distal 
is  an  example  ot  the  same  as  figure  i 
being  capped  with  sandstune  The  lower 
part  of  the  limestone  dips  at  an  angleof 
about  IQo  to  the  east ;  on  the  contrary,  < 
top,  at  a,  it  dips  steeply  to  the  west. 
slate  beneath  may  be  liaced  around  t; 
mountain,  without  exhibiting   the 


stao^H 
lower 
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stone  upon  its  beds.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mass  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  unconfonnably  to  c,  c,  the  slate  on  both  sides  of  the 
iQountain.  The  slate  at  6  dips  steeply  east.  The  dips,  werelhere 
no  other  facts,  decide  the  question  of  superposition. 

f^f  It  has  heeo    stated   Jn   Silliman's 

Journal,*  that  Dr.  Fitch  found  the 
Trinucleus  concentricus  in  this  r^ion, 
adducing  it  inproof  that  the  rocks  be- 
long to  the  Silurian  system.  This 
statement  will  not  probably  deceive 
any  one.  The  fact,  howeTcr,  is  im- 
portant, as  by  it  we  prove  the  greater 
antiquity  of  the  Taconic  rocks  than 
the  rocks  in  which  it  ^as  found. 

§  48.  On  the  structure  of  Snake 
mountain  and  Ike  evidence  Us  structure 
"  *•  furnishes  in  support  of  the  Tuconic 
system. — This  little  mountain  in  Ad- 
dison county,  Vt.,  is  seven  miles  east 
of  Lake  CbampJain.  The  rocks  lie- 
tween  the  lake  and  base  of  the  moun- 
tain are  lower  Silurian.  The  Trenton 
limestone  with  slaty  heds  He  upon  the 
western  flank  of  the  mountain,  fig. 


In  the  ascending  order,  2,  3, 4  and 
&,  the  rocks  are  calciferous  sandstone, 
Cha^  and  Trenton  limestones.  And 
that  I  might  exhibit  the  relations  of 


the  calciferous  sandstone,  2,  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  it  is  made  across  its 
northwest  angle,  where  in  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  we  pass  over  to  the  slate 
S,  S,  which  crops  out  both  on  the  west 
and  north  sides  beneath  No.  2,  and  on 
the  north  side  extends  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
Silurian  rocl^  2,3, 4, 5,  rest  against  the 


•  SUUmaiii'a  JodtdrI,  vol.  xiz,  for  Hk;,  1SS6,  p.  434. 
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mouDiain  At  S  and  F  there  is  a  fracture  and  <)islocation  vbldi 
may  be  traced  in  the  direcliou  of  the  inountain  axis,  (our  or 
five  miles.  The  dip  of  the  Silurian  rocks  is  from  ten  to  6fie« 
degiees;  of  tbe  Tacotiic  slates.  S,  S,  twentj-live  to  ihirty 
degrees.  At  tbe  northeast  baseof  ihe  taouiilaia.  perhaps  lhre«- 
fourlbs  of  a  mile  from  its  simiurit.  the  slates  crop  out  again 
below  '2,  on  the  left,  beneath  the  calclferous  saodsione. 

The  summit  of  the  mounlain  is  calciferous  sandstone  andii 
exposed  in  a  perpendicular  mural  precipice  for  four  or  five 
miles.  The  debris  and  fallen  masses  from  this  bold  from  gene- 
rally conceals  the  underlying  slale,  but  it  crops  out  beneath  it 
at  one  or  two  places,  while  on  the  north  side,  2,  S,  the  uhole 
slope  is  exposed  and  consists  of  one  mass  of  slate  from  the  cil* 
ciferous  sandstone  to  the  boltom  of  the  mountain. 

Tbe  calciferous  sandstone  in  this  region  is  olten  red  or  choco- 
late color,  especially  the  inferior  part  of  it.  Tbe  gray  varielj 
at  Burlington  graduates  into  the  red,  and  the  Potsdam  which  a 
used  as  a  flagging  stone,  at  Burlmgtun  and  other  plau-s, 
is  usually  brou-n  or  chocolate  colored  also.  But  the  blue  aoil 
gray  with  a  sparkling  lustre  are  fouud  in  the  masses  conipasiag 
tbe  mural  wall  at  Snake  mountain.  The  Junction  between  Ibe 
Taconic  slate  and  Trenton  limestone  and  its  upper  slates,  or  ibe 
CbB:!y  limestone  on  tbe  west  Sank  of  the  mountain,  has  not  been 
observed.  ^1 

The  foregoing  statement  respecting  the  relative  posiii(Ki:|^| 
the  rocks  of  ibis  mountain  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required  MS 
establish  the  inference  I  have  drawn  Irom  them.     I  need  aot 
dwell  on  the  error  which  has  been  committed  by  regarding  liie 
chocolate  colored  rock  the  Medina  sandstone,  or  attempt  toshov  — 
that  the  plication  theory  will  not  adjust  tbe  rocks  so  as  to  md^| 
the  black  and  greenish  slates,  S,  the  Utica  slate  or  Hudson  rir^H 
group.     It  is  one  of  simple  dislocation,  where  Ihe  older  rock  on 
the  east  side  is  elevated  vertically  higher  and  above  a  newer 
series  on  Ihe  west.     The  rocks,  in  this  case,  are  not  engulpbed 
upon  the  west  side;  all  the  phenomena  seem  to  prove  Ihtit  the 
whole  mass  composing  the  mountain  was  raised  verlically,  but 
the  east  side  was  separated  I'rom  the  west  by  fracture,  and  ele- 
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vated  above  it  The  series  between  the  mountain  and  the  lake 
occupy  a  much  lower  position  than  those  upon  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  proving  that  the  latter  have  been  broken  from  the 
former  and  elevated  above  them.  We  find  in  Snake  mountain 
a  fact  of  common  occurrence,  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the 
ridge  or  mountain,  and  another  running  through  it.  Bald  moun- 
tain, which  has  been  described,  is  another  instance  of  this  kind. 
In  fine,  with  respect  to  Snake  mountain,  the  position  of  the  mass 
2,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  which  covers  the  eastern 
slope,  proves  that  it  is  an  overlying  mass  and  an  inspection  of 
the  junction  of  the  inferior  beds  which  often  jut  over  and  beyond 
the  slate  immediately  below,  proves  that  it  was  deposited  upon 
the  slate,  and  as  the  two  are  unconformable  both  in  the  amount 
of  dip  and  direction  it  is  also  evident,  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  one  group  or  series.  At  this  place  the  former  is  the  base  of 
the  Silurian  system.  It  is  very  silicious  generally,  and  might 
be  called  a  sandstone,  yet  it  is  rather  a  mass  intermediate 
between  the  calciferous  sandstone  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
It  is  the  same  rock  as  that  at  Burlington,  and  at  Sharp  Shins, 
two  miles  northwest  of  Burlington,  where  the  same  black  slate 
crops  out  as  at  Snake  mountain.  Those  who  wish  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  difference  between  the  Hudson  river  group  and 
the  slate  beneath  the  calciferous  of  this  mountain,  should 
explore  the  north  end  of  it,  where  they  will  find  a  mass  of 
slate  from  top  to  bottom  laid  bare  by  a  small  stream  which 
takes  its  origin  immediately  beneath  the  jutting  calciferous 
sandstone,  and  which  by  this  little  stream  has  been  undermined 
for  centuries,  and  from  which  huge  blocks  have  been,  and  are 
still  broken  and  carried  down  the  mountain's  side,  and  are 
found  distributed  far  and  wide  upon  its  northern  and  western 
sides.  This  slate  is  uncovered  in  a  continuous  mass  between 
700  or  800  feet  thick.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  a  search  of  a  few 
hours  for  fossils,  and  yet  it  is  similar  to  other  exposures  where 
I  have  found  graptolites. 

12 


§  49.  Pontion  of  the  calci/erout  sandslone  at  Htinmdt  » 
eiitifktre  compared  iriik  Prof.  Seilguick^x  ideal  secliant  of  Uu 
Hkiddaw  Forest,  and  the  calrareota  hil/s  nf  Wesimon tawi.'— 
The  sections  of  the  older  slates,  which  Iiave  been  givrn  bj 
Pfof.  Sedgwick,  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  cnntain  importam  fscu 
whivh  have  a  bearing  upon  ihe  question  rfspecting  the  riist- 
ence  of  a  sdlimentafj  series  or  system  below  the  Siluriwi. 
The  section  Ihrough  tlieSkiddaw  forest  is  in  point  a-i  it  enabks 
me  to  contrast  it  wilh  sections  through  the  strata  belonging  lo 
the  Taconic  system.  For  example,  the  relations  of  the  Conis- 
ton  limestone,  4  a,  and  ihe  calcareous  flagstones,  4  h,  to  lower 
Silurian  of  this  country.  Il  appears  to  hsn'c  been  detensinal 
as  long  ago  as  1S47-8,  that  the  Coniston  limestone,  which  is  n 
part  of  the  series  in  the  section  of  the  Skiddaw  forest,  con- 
tains lower  Silurian  fossils,  but  still  loner  a  vast  series  of 
slates  marked  No-  3  in  the  section  are  found  to  be  iossiliferous, 
and  Prof-  Sedgwick  regards  ihese  lower  series  of  slates  (Skiddav 
slates)  in  England,  as  the  oldest  fossil  group  of  the  British  isles. 
This  group,  however,  is  conformable  to  the  Coniston  liioestoiif 
which  contains  lower  Silurian  fossils.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
Coniston  limestone  compared  with  the  position  of  Ihe  caldfe- 
rous  sandstone  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
render;  the  former  is  a  part  of  a  physical  group  conformable 
with  the  lowest  fossiliferous  beds;  while  the  latter  is  not  a  part 
of  the  group  of  slates,  etc.,  of  the  series  at  all,  being  neither 
in  coordiiiBlion  with  a  member  or  conformable  to  any  \nit 
of  the  Taconic  system  But  as  American  geologists  hate 
watched  the  discussions  going  on  in  England  regperting  ibe 
claims  of  the  Cambrian  system,  and  as  all  the  represent  at  ions 
of  its  strata  carry  the  idea  of  conformability,  not  only  among 
thnasdves  but  also  with  the  Silurian  system  and  hs  Siliiriaa 
fossils  diaracterize  these  lower  beds,  the  opinion  has  gained 
ground  lh.it  the  Cambrian  is  only  a  modified  condition  of  i!ie 
tower  Silurian,  and  hence  the  same  view  has  also  been  taken 
rtwixwling  the   Taconic  system.    The  representations   which 


•  PkcmAIbi*  of  thaQ«ole^«a  So«ktj,  toI.  it.,  p.  216. 
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have  been  made  have  conveyed  precisely  the  Cambrian  type. 
W' hereas  the  facts  proving  the  relative  age  of  the  Taconic  sys* 
tern  contain  another  order  of  proof  entirely.  The  Silurian 
limestones  in  the  Taconic  districts  do  not  form,  as  I  have  shown, 
a  subordinate  part  of  the  Taconic  series,  but  they  are  always 
oTerhing  unconformable  strata,  as  represented  in  all  my  sec- 
tions, the  most  instructive  of  which  is  the  Hoosick  section,  fig. 
11.  It  is  in  consequence  of  that  misrepresentation  of  facts 
which  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Taconic  system  here 
and  abroad. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks  on  the  objections  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  my  former  views  of  the 
Taconic  system,  I  feel  bound  to  notice  those  which  have  been 
urged  by  Prof.  Rodgers  on  several'  occasions  when  the  question 
came  up  for  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation. 

I  have  anticipated  in  the  main  Prof.  Rodger's  objections. 
But  by  stating  the  points  at  issue  in  a  formal  manner,  I  shall 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  objections  to  bis  and  my  own  satisfac*' 
tion.  The  principal  fact  is  admitted,  viz:  that  there  are  rocks 
cropping  out  from  beneath  the  lower  members  of  the  Silurian 
^stem.  If  these  rocks  which  crop  out  from  beneath  the  Silu- 
rian beds,  are  not  in  their  original  relation  or  position,  then 
the  question  of  age  is  debatable.  If  these  inferior  rocks  are 
in  their  original  relation  and  position,  then  it  follows  that  in 
this  country  there  are  fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  the  Silurian 
sjrstem,  for  it  is  settled  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Potsdam  sand-* 
stone  is  the  base  of  the  system  in  this  country.  Prof.  Rodgers 
maintains  that  the  inferior  slates,  those  at  Bald  mountain  and 
upon  that  range,  those  at  Snake  mountain  and  at  Burlington, 
Vt,  Greenbush,  Troy,*  and  many  other  places,  are  not  in  their 


*  I  should  state  that  Prof.  Rodgers,  in  his  remarks,  has  never  given  locali- 
ties upon  which  he  has  based  his  opinions.  He  has  referred  to  Snake  moun- 
tain, but  it  was  in  terms  which  satisfied  me  that  he  had  seen  but  a  small  part 
of  the  aeries,  and  hence  was  unprepared  to  express  an  opinion. 
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orifinal  positioo.     It  is  »ifficieot  lo  f«y  that  at  all  tbvphri 
have  oamnl,  this  &late  crops  ciot    from  benealli  rocks  ofl 
lower  SJlutiaB  age.   Tbis  is  ailmiittrd  iiy  aJI  geologists. 

Now  the  explanation  wbJch  Prof.  Rodgers  gives  is  this,lj 
that  wbererer  these  relations  exist  whithl  bare  stated,  they  ■ 
die  loan  inTersion  of  i  be  loner  Silurian  rocks;  and  ibe  r 
Marat!  are  folded  beoeatb  the  older ;  and  as  the  strata  are  |>lici 
in  man,  and  as  the  Hudson  liter  group  succeetis  the  limestol 
the  fonDercooststing  of  black  slates  and  sandslones  in  the  pli- 
cation, the  latter  are  folded  beneath  the  former;  and  beace  itij 
Uadi  slate  which  I  hare  had  occasion  to  speak  of,  is  no  more 
tban  the  I'tica  slate,  or  a  slate  near  its  horizon. 

Of  this  opinion,  I  do  oot  propose  to  express  doubts  as  to  ils 
being  tbeoreticalljr  possible,  neither  to  ileny  that  it  may  exift 
as  a  fact.  But  I  do  say  ibal  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  there  arc 
no  plications  which  create  the  least  intricacy.  [  speak  of  pfa^ 
Domena  and  the  interpretations  which  they  themselves  suggtft, 
as  rational  interpretations  which  we  should  put  upon  ihem, 

We  bare  only  to  examine  the  localities  in  detail  where  the 
supposed  plications  exist,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  plicalioaor 
fold  has  not  reached  the  slale,  and  if  ihe  slate  beneath  has  st>l- 
fered  a  moTemcot,  it  bas  extended  its  influence  to  (he  mass  as 
an  overlying  one,  prior  to  that  movement;  it  bas  crumpled  up 
the  limestone  between  (wo  ridges,  as  at  the  Mettowee,  where  Ibt 
fold  is  still  visible  in  the  limestone,  but  not  in  (he  slalc.or  HM 
not  such  a  fold  as  to  place  one  rock  beneath  the  otbei 

The  objection  to  Prof.  Bodgers'  explanation  must  be  o 
dered  also  in  a  mechanical  light,  and  allcnded  with  effecls  power- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  masses  disiilaced  anil  laid  id  an 
inverted  position,  i  maintain  that  the  fitting  me^haoical 
effects  of  an  inversion  should  be  among  the  most  promitieDt 
phenomena;  whereas  none  exist.  In  the  next  place,  admitting 
an  inversion  of  all  the  Silurian  rocks  in  a  lold,  so  as  to  place 
the  slates  at  the  bottom,  then  upon  the  slate  in  the  ascentting 
order,  we  shall  finr!  the  Trentonlimestone.thL'  next  the  birdaeye 
and  Black  river,  and  lastly  tin-  calciferous  and  Potsdam  sanii- 
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stone,  if  the  latter  is  present.  We  shall  look  then,  if  the  theory 
is  true,  for  the  Trenton  limestone,  as  the  rock  which  rests  im- 
mediately upon  the  slate;  but  what  do  we  invariably  find?  It 
is  calciferous  sandstone,  there  is  no  exception,  or  Potsdam 
sandstone  when  it  is  present.  This  fact  can  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  theory  of  an  inversion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  arrange  the  rocks  in  the  order  we  find  them. 
Admitting  again  the  theory  of  plication,  I  say  it  can  not  deceive 
us,  or  lead  us  into  error.  The  theory  supposes  a  succession  of 
close  plications  or  folds.  In  this  case,  every  alternation  in  the 
fold  corrects  the  error  of  the  inversion.  If  the  true  order  is  de- 
termined, then,  the  series  is  a  check  upon  its  own  errors.  Be- 
sides, on  the  southeastern  slope,  before  the  inversion  takes 
place,  if  there  is  one,  the  rocks  must  occur  in  their  true  order  of 
superposition,  and  by  the  exposures  on  these  slopes  will  prove 
a  check  upon  their  inverted  position  on  the  northwestern  side. 
In  proof  that  plications  can  not  involve  us  in  the  error  which 
has  been  supposed,  and  mislead  as  to  order  of  superposition,  I 
have  found  the  Taconic  slates  on  both  sides  of  a  ridge,  and  the 
lower  Silurian,  confined  to  the  crest  of  the  lidge,  showing  that 
the  mass  of  the  ridge  is  slate,  with  only  a  crest  or  capping  of 
lower  Silurian,  which  it  seems  to  me  proves  there  never  was  a 
fold  or  inversion,  but  a  simple  dislocation. 

Facts  are  always  useful  aids  when  debating  important  ques- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  Virginia, 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Clinch  and  Holstein,  the  lower  Silu- 
rian never  furnishes  an  instance  of  an  inversion  or  plication  by 
which  the  Lorraine  sandstones  and  shales,  &c.,  are  folded 
beneath  the  Potsdam  sandstone  or  calciferous  sandstone.  See 
fig.  8,  where  their  order  is  represented.  The  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, then,  which  attend  this  theory  require  its  dismissal; 
besides  the  slate  beneath  the  calciferous  can  not  be  regarded  as 
the  Utica  slate,  or  any  of  the  beds  next  above  it,  in  the  Silurian 
series.  If  it  is  carefully  examined  across  the  line  of  strike  or 
dip,  we  find  it  in  conformity  with  beds  whose  fossils  are 
unknown  in  the  Silurian  system. 


AMEKIC&V  OEOLOOT. 

A  theory  which  may  be  true  in  the  abstract,  and  perirapi 
maybe  sustained  by  facts  disclosed  at  certain  localiiifs,  siill 
when  it  fails  to  explain  the  phenomena  at  other  places  and  is 
even  entirely  at  Tariance  with  the  principal  facts,  should  be 
abandoned  lis  conditions  require  that  Ihe  rocks  when  plicated 
should  lie  in  a  certain  order,  they  must  lie  in  a  cerlain  relation 
which  the  theory  supposes,  but  it  is  almost  nt-ediess  lo  say, 
that  the  order  in  which  they  actually  lie  upon  the  lines  of  faidt 
in  Vermont,  New  York  and  Virginia,  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  position  thetheorj-  requires.  Indeed,  when  the  theory 
is  applied  to  the  rocks  under  consideialion,  a^  explanatory  of 
their  present  position  it  involves  a  physical  impossibility. 


SUMMARY  OK  PROOF  CONTAINED  IN  THB.  F0RB60CN0  BKVIBW 
OPINIONS. 
^  50,  1  Tbe  proofs  are  found  in  the  constant  relation  whiet 
the  lower  Silurian  rocks  hold  to  both  divisions  of  tbe  Tacooic 
system,  the  relations  being  those  of  an  older  and  newer  system, 
inasmuch  as  the  evidence  of  superposition  in  consequence  of 
succession  is  an  incontrovertible  fact. 

2.  It  has  been  shown  that  where  the  Silurian  rocks  were 
folded  or  plicated,  the  fold  itself  did  not  extend  to  the  slate 
upon  which  the  Silurian  rocks  repose.  The  fold  is  confined  to 
the  overlying  and  unconformable  rock,  so  that  in  the  casts  of 
plication  the  evidence  of  dilfereut  periods  to  which  tbe  rocki 
belong  is  strengthened. 

3.  Again,  1  have  proved  that  when  a  member  of  ihe  lower 
Silurian  seems  to  occupy  a  conformable  position  to  tbe  slate 
beneath,  and  hence  might  belong  to  it  as  a  member  of  a  group, 
yet  it  is  still  proved  that  the  mass  is  really  unconformable 
rests  on  an  inclined  surface  of  the  slate,  as  at  Hoosick  falls. 

4.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  troughs  in  which  a  member 
the  lower  Silurian  group  was  deposited  may  duceive  by 
ing  the  impression  that  tbe  Included  limestone  belonged  to 
as  a  member  of  the  group,  as  at  Higbgate,  Vt. 
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5.  I  have  also  made  it  evident  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  Silurian  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  Taconic 
system  furnish  by  their  presence  and  their  relations,  the  highest 
possible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Taconic  system. 

6.  The  strength  of  the  evidence  is  increased  (if  possible) 
when  it  is  considered,  that  these  masses  of  Silurian  rocks 
though  really  isolated,  overlie  both  divisions  of  the  Taconic 
system,  that  they  are  found  at  the  western  and  eastern  borders 
of  the  system  and  always  occupy  a  position  ^uperior  to  and  un- 
conformable with  the  Taconic  rocks  upon  which  they  rest 
These  overlying  outliers  dip  in  all  directions,  sometimes  west 
and  sometimes  east  and  northwest,  etc.,  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances; another  proof  of  the  general  unconformability  with 
the  system. 

7.  I  have  shown  that  the  theory  of  plications  has  certain 
physical  impossibilities  to  perform  when  it  is  attempted  to 
apply  it  to  any  part  of  the  Taconic  system  where  the  overlying 
rocks  are  of  the  lower  Silurian  epoch,  the  order  in  which 
the  plicated  mass  must  lie,  being  totally  different  from  that 
which  exists  along  the  lines  of  fracture  as  at  Bald  and  Snake 
mountain,  etc. 


THE  TACONIC  SYSTEM  CCWSIDERED  AS  THE  REPOSITORY  OP  THE 
METALS  AND  AS  A  PERIOD  OF  ERUPTION. 

§51.  It  is  a  rare  combination  or  phenomena  which  circum- 
scribes an  epoch  of  geological  events  so  clearly  and  so  closely 
that  it  can  be  referred  to  a  subordinate  part  of  a  given  period. 

Indeed  most  of  the  references  to  periods  are  rather  approxi- 
mations than  determinations,  and  probably  the  references  which 
I  may  make  of  the  epochs  of  veins  and  eruptive  rocks  in  the 
Taconic  system  may  partake  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter. 
Still,  when  all  the  facts  are  brought  together  and  weighed,  I 
am  disposed  to  regard  the  veins  and  eruptive  masses  which 
traverse  this  series  of  rocks  as  really  belonging  in  part  to  the 


I 


faael  I7  tke  bd  tkal  the  pmence  of  eniptire  rocks  ii 
caafaaJ  Id  iW  bmCmI  put  of  tfae  mccecding  perio<l,  and  henct 
it  My  *|ytT  tkH  tile  enptire  period  lo  which  the  veins  bemJ 
^F^''  ^  gTWBitaac  n4  porphjir  bekxig  maj  be  referred  (rilh 
ipvalar  txacttlarfe  ta  bolL  periods,  tlie  first  part  of  tbe  Taconic 
ami  the  fint  part  dbo  of  Ibc  Silurian  period. 

^fi^  t'ccu  Hitch  >uy  he  rt^aninl  m  Monging  to  the  Ta- 
OMC  faritd^ — Tbe  lower  sUte  rocks  of  (he  Taconic  system  aie 
reawt^le  n  «oae  pvtj  of  tbe  countr)-  for  the  frequent 
occtmict  of  vrias  of  milky  qoartz.  la  New  Eoglaod  and 
X«w  YotI:  tb^  kre  white  opaouc  masses  traversing  the  roda 
with  my  little  re^aritr.  Th«y  usually  appear  to  thio  out 
rapidly,  numise  omt  from  a  large  mass  ia  thin  striogs,  and  to 
iBMBBbe  vny  soon  ia  tbe  neighboring  rock.  Besides,  the; 
Ml  umij  Kti  ipeedily  in  a  lateral  direction  as  I  have  stated,  but 
fftti  abo  to  thia  out  beneath  and  to  terminate  in  thio  strings. 
So  iinwilliil  ue  tkese  veins  or  irregular  masses,  that  the  taU 
eoae ^bte*  nay  be  said  to  be  characterized  l>y  thim. 

Tb*  minerals  which  are  associated  with  (his  kind  of  quartz, 
are  chlorite,  sulphuret  of  iron  in  crystals,  carbonate  of  iron  and 
stains  of  manganese.  They  can  not  be  regarded  as  metalliferous, 
DO(  withstanding  we  frequently  find  in  them  a  few  of  the  metallic 
combinations.  But  veins  possessing  the  character  of  true  veiot 
also  belong  to  the  talcose  and  chlorltic  stales,  which  is  their 
veinstone  also,  and  1  am  unable  to  perceive  that  tbe  quartz  b 
its  mineralogical  characters  differs  from  that  already  referred  lo. 
The  veins,  however,  of  the  latter  extend  laterally  and  in  depth 
to  an  indeterminable  distance;  and  when  they  divide  iato 
strings,  the  fai^t  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  or  rule  which  they  obey. 

Tbe  latter  are  metalliferous;  and  to  this  class  we  may  refer 
both  the  auriferous  and  cupriferous  veins  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  rock  in  which  the  gold  occurs  ia 
the  southern  states  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  primary  talcose 
slate,  which  is  associated  with  hornblende,  gneiss  and  me» 
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slate.  In  North  Carolina  and  Vir&^inia  these  auriferous  rocks 
are  associated  with  breccia  and  conglomerates,  and  such  are 
their  relations  that  it  can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  auriferous  veins  comes  within  the  epoch  of  the  oldest 
sediments  of  the  Taconic  system;  for  although  the  p«^rphyries 
and  metallic  copper  veins  occur  in  the  lower  Silurian,  still 
auriferous  veins  appear  to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
But  again  it  is  true,  that  many  of  the  auriferous  and  cupriferous 
veins  occur  in  the  talcose  and  hornblende  rocks  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  still  as  the  veins  run  in  a  direction  parallel  with  those  of 
the  Taconic  system,  they  should  therefore  be  regarded  of  the 
same  age  or  epoch,  and  the  auriferous  veins  of  Somerset,  Vt, 
should  also  be  referred  to  the  Taconic  period. 
•  Native  copper  occurs  rather  sparingly  in  certain  porphyroid 
rocks  in  Cliatham  county  and  may  be  also  cotemporaneous  with 
the  auriferous  quartz  vein. 

§53.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  metalliferous  veins  of  this 
epoch,  it  seems  to  be  established  that  it  is  also  the  period  to  which 
the  veins  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  belongs.  In  North  Caro- 
lina both  species  of  ore  are  found  in  veins  traversing  the  slates 
which  are  associated  or  connected  with  beds  of  conglomerates 
as  in  Chatham  county,  four  miles  northwest  of  the  gulf.  Mag- 
netic iron  also  occurs  in  Randolph  county,  N.  C,  in  the  same 
kind  of  rock  as  in  Chatham. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I  have  shown  that  the  epoch  of 
the  production  of  veins  of  specular  iron  belonged  in  part  to  the 
lower  Silurian  period,  inasmuch  as  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is 
disturbed  where  the  beds  crop  out.  In  northern  New  York, 
however,  serpentine  is  the  accompanying  eruptive  rock.  The 
period  to  which  a  portion  of  the  trap  and  porphyry  belongs  in 
North  Carolina,  is  equally  well  determined  as  that  respecting 
the  auriferous  quartz  veins. 

In  this  state,  for  example,  there  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
singular  belts  of  trap  in  this  country.  It  traverses  Guilford 
county,  and  the  western  part  of  Alamance,  and  pursues  a  north- 
easterly and  southwesterly  course  across  th^  state.     This  b^lt 
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consists  of  numerous  veins  ol  trap,  gianite,  qnartx  an 
wbicb  cross  each  other  in  various  directinns,  and  iu  their  fi 
quent  crossings  they  form  so  comjilele  a  net  work  ihat  ( 
rocks  traversed  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  That  this  singo- 
lar  net  work  of  eruptive  rocks,  should  be  referred  to  an  epoch 
as  late  as  the  Taconic  period,  is  evident  from  ibe  fact  that  it 
penetrates  these  rocks  along  ils  western  border  in  Alamance, 
Guilford  and  Davidson  counties,  and  it  occupies  in  this  system 
a  belt  of  it,  six  miles  wide,  at  least,  and  extends  also  iniothc 
adjacent  piiniary  district,  so  that  these  veins  occupy  a  space 
between  the  two  systems.  But  it  may  be  questioneti  perhaps, 
whether  these  eruptive  rocks  may  not  belong  to  the  Triasic 
period,  or  to  one  near  llie  close  of  the  paliEozoic  period.  When 
we  compare  this  net  work  or  mass  of  dykes  and  veins  with  ihc 
trap  of  the  last  part  of  the  paliGozoic  period,  or  a  period  extend- 
ing irom  the  last  part  of  this  period  to  the  Triassic,  we  can  not 
fail  to  discover  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  material  composing 
them.  In  the  latter  the  traps  are  not  accompanied  with  veins 
of  quartz,  granite  and  feldspar;  at  least,  1  have  not  observed 
them.  In  the  kind  of  matter  and  in  the  circumstances,  there 
seem  to  be  those  differences  which  indicate  that  the  two  periods 
of  eruption  are  distinct;  and  hence  I  am  induced  to  regard  the 
net  work  of  eruptive  rocks  which  occupy  a  belt  between  the 
Taconic  system  and  the  pyrocrystalline  rocks  as  belonging  to 
the  Taconic  period.  We  know  Ihat  it  comes  within  the  periaj 
of  sediments.  But  there  are  no  positive  data  to  fix  it  with  o 
tainly. 


THE  TACONir  PERIOD  ONE  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEQETABLB  LIF 

^  54.  This  system  is  not  less  thoroughly  peculiar  in  its  oi^an- 
isms,  than  in  its  physical  characteristics.  It  is  true  that  the  num- 
ber of  its  fossils  is  small  when  compared  with  the  Silurian  period; 
but  as  far  as  they  go  they  stamp  upon  it  a  distinctiveness  which 
is  as  marked  as  Ihat  of  the  Silurian  and  carboniferous.  But  this 
is  not  alt:  we  have  a  right  to  consider  the  absence  of  cert 
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Silurian  fossils,  a  fact  which  looks  favorably  towards  the  view 
I  have  attempted  to  sustain.     I  admit  that  even  the  Silurian 
system  is  not  equally  rich  in  fossils  in  all  its  groups.     In  some 
instances  their  absence  is  accounted  for  on   principles   upon 
which  all  geologists  are  agreed,  and  which  are  considered  as 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  their  absence.     There  are  in- 
stances, too,  of  their  absence,  for  which  we  can  not  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason.     As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  fossilifer- 
ous  bands   occupy  nearly  the  same  horizons,  and  they  are  so 
rarely  absent  that  the   palaeontologist  always  expects  to  find 
them.    It  IS  not  so,  however,  in  the  Taconic  system;  there  is  a 
general  barrenness  of  life  and  vitality,  which  is  not  accounted 
for,  unless  it  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  period  in  which  the  rocks 
were  deposited.     Their  rarity  is  not  local;  it  is  coextensive 
with  a  certain  series  of  rocks.     While  the  Silurian  carries  its 
characteristic  fossils  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  the  Taconic 
system  is  equally  comparatively  barren  for  the  same  distance. 
Again,  the  scarcity  of  fossils  can  not  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  the  rocks  have  not  been  examined.     This  series  of  rocks 
have  been  under  the  eyes  of  geologists  since  1817;  they  have 
been  examined  minutely  in  Rensselaer  and  Washington  coun- 
ties, N.  Y.,  and  Berkshire,  Mass.,  and  with  more  or  less  care 
over  the  whole  area  of  western  Vermont.     A  few  fossils  only 
have  been   discovered   over   this  large    area      Of  the  fossils 
which  these  rocks  have  furnished,  marine  vegetables  are  the 
most  common,  but  they  are  limited  to  a  few  obscure  species;  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  in  which  they  they  occur  is  at  least  2,000 
feet.     Graptolites  rank  next  in  numbers;  they  even  exceed  the 
marine  plants  in  the  number  of  species  which  have  been  found. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  three  species  of  trilobites 
and  some  four  or  five  of  molusca. 

The  plants,  it  will  be  observed,  occupy  a  wide  and  vertical 
space;  it  is  the  reverse  of  this  with  respect  to  the  animals.  The 
gi  aptolites  of  the  Iloosick  roofing  slate  are  confined  to  beds  whose 
thickness  scarcely  exceeds  two  feet.     The  trilobites  are  quite 
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.  MARD.'B   PLA.vr?. 


BtrTHOTBEnns  BiGlDA,  p/.  2,Jig,  1. 
Fucoidet  rigida. 

Froad  ralber  narrow,  branching  and  on\y  slightly  curved  or 
flexuous.  It  occurs  at  aumerous  places  iu  Rensselaer  and  Wasb- 
iogtoD  counties  on  the  black  flags  aad  slates.  It  is  much  lt;S9 
cominoa  than  the  tbilowing. 


•  If  ««  Assume  the  Hoodck  roofing  slalra  to  be  the  repositories  of  the  moi^l 
uicient  graptolitps,  and  then  trace  the  beds  upnards  and  into  the  pUci* 
irhere  the  graptolrtes  and  fui^oids  oecnr,  ire  con  nut  tutl  lu  lie  satisfied  that 
these  low  forms  of  life  and  vitalilj-  ore  distributed  Ihruuuh  »  uiiich  (jreiler 
UiickneBg  of  rock  than  1  have  slated  in  the  text. 
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B.  FLEXUOSA  {Hall). 

Fucoides  Flcxuosa  {Emmons). 

Frond  wide,  flexuous  and  branching,  consisting  of  a  very  thin 
expansion  of  vegetable  substance.  The  two  species  differ  much 
in  size;  the  first  has  much  more  substance,  and  appears  stiif  and 
rigid,  and  the  frond  is  scarcely  more  than  one  half  the  breadth 
of  the  flexuosa,  and  is  quite  uniform  in  this  respect.  The 
flexuosa  is  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  as  the  stem  appears  in  the 
best  preserved  specimens,  though  the  frond  is  often  broken  or 
interrupted  by  layers  of  slate.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that 
the  two  are  distinct  species. 

I  have  observed  two  other  kinds  also  in  the  rocks  of  Rens- 
selaer— one  with  a  very  narrow  frond,  less  than  a  line  in  width, 
with  only  a  few  branches,  and  another  whose  W' idth  is  the  same 
as  the  B.  rigida,  but  had  no  branches  on  the  part  exposed, 
which  was  about  six  inches. 


BUTHOTREPHIS  ASTEROmES  {FUck). 

Fig.  23. 

Frond  stellate,  having  five 
branches  radiating  from  a  cen- 
tre; Salem  or  black  thin  bed- 
ded slates. 

Dr.  Fitch  refers  this  singu* 
lar,  though  imperfect,  organ- 
ism to  Mr.  Hall's  genus,  Bu- 
thotrephis;  perhaps  correctly. 
It  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
form  for  a  vegetable,  and  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  grap- 
tolites,  inasmuch  as  discoveries 
looking  that  way  have  already 
been  made.  The  edges  are 
without  cells  or  crenulations,  but  the  extremities  of  the  arms 
were  much  longer,  it  would  seein,  from   the  manner  in  which 
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laiaaiCt  Aam  Ikc^  aupev  wt  pnsent  on  the  specimfo. 

r  five  «tf'  ifcoc  amgnr  pbatk,  of  graploiites,  wn-e  ob- 

•■  a  ■■Cle  ^^  df  ^Mc  t*o  or  ibree  feet  square. 

Hafl  iooihs  a  iv^getaUe  fiwil  which    occura  in  the 

«f  (Uaa  tSa^  ■ad  Salem.     It  is  supposed  ta 

•f  fngBoM  of  nraloA  stems  of  plants,  more  or  Ins 

BiBi,bal«f  a  foaaJti  fa|m,and  may  be  tubular  or  solid; 

ic  ^aat  4ne  ikIict  long;  tb^  w  referred  1o  the  new 

PrfUpMaw;  an  Patentologr  N.  Y.,  p.  263.    It  tj 

gat^    AaadKr  rariety  or  kind  of  stem 

I  aerafd  jrat%  ago  in  the  green  shales  of  Rf^sselier 

Tk  aaem  ii  twisted,  ser  fig.  24,  and  may  bdong  to 

gcons  or  &mi]j  as  the  foregoing. 


These  fragments  are  evidently  casis  of  (>arts  of  vegetables,  liui 
their  charactera  are  loo  imperfeci  to  enable  the  palaeontologist 
to  do  more  than  refer  them  to  the  class  of  marine  Vegetables. 

The  rounded  and  slightly  flattened  chord-like  fronds  (if  « 
frond),  wbirh  are  rarely  if  ever  branched  Professor  McCoy  bu 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  are  also  marine  pinnts,  and 
has  given  them  the  generic  name  Palsochorda. 

Generic  char. — Frond,  very  long,  cylindrical,  chord-ljke-  Tcry 
slowly  tapering  at  each   end.  surface  smooth  rarely  dicbolo-  . 
mous  {McCoy). 
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PaL£OCB0RDA  MABINA,  pi.  2,  fig.  8. 

Gordia  mariiui  {Evtmons), 
Helminthoidichnites  marina  {Fitch). 

Frond  very  long,  sinuous,  slightly  flattened  by  pressure,  and 
one  line  in  diameter.  It  occurs  in  flags  at  McArthur's  quarry, 
in  EastOD,  Washington  county.  A  small  part  of  the  fossil  ap- 
pears in  the  figure. 

Pal£ochorda  tenuis,  Jig.  25.* 
Heltninthoidichniies  tenuis  {FUch). 

Fig.  25. 


The  frond  in  its  conTolutions  is  similar  to  the  marina,  though 
rather  more  complicated;  its  diameter  is  about  half  a  line. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  given  the  above  name  to  this  animal  or  plant, 
footprint  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
footprint  or  mark  of  some  marine  worm.  Dr.  Fitch's  specimens 
of  the  tenuis  were  found  by  him  at  Middle  Granville,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y. 

*  TniuMtioiit  of  tlia  Asiicnltnntl  Sodetjr,  1S49. 
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TV  discoveries  wbtdi  h«f  e  recentljr  been  made  respecting  ibe 
rrisliou  which  exisi  brt«r«n  the  srrrated  arms  or  bodies  um- 
alK  knowa  as  Graptolitev  ant!  a  Hat  membratiDua  central  dii^.  ud 
Abo  Ihe  dtseoveries  of  other  forms  bdon^ing  to  this  lamitv, 
will  DO  doubt  reodef  it  necessary  lo  reclassify  and  rearTang<>  the 
species  $o  as  to  form  and  harmooizie  this  curions  family  of  sni- 
mak.  Without  attempting,  however,  any  thing  of  the  kind  it 
the  present  titae,  I  sfasU  satisfy  myself  with  following  Dr.  H.K 
Geinilz's  arrangetDent  as  far  as  it  has  come  to  niy  knowledge. 
Inreevd  to  the  afinitieaof  the  family,  it  seems  thai  it  partakes 
more  of  the  asteroid  than  the  hydroid  type  of  Zoophiles.  But 
il  may  mm  out  that  it  contains  species  uhose  aifinities  may  be 
in  one  case  hydroid  and  in  another  asteroid ;  for  it  is  certain  ifad 
tbo  ceotnl  membranous  body  whicii  has  an  asteroid  ^pe  in 
ooe  or  two  cases,  is  not  always  funned  upon  this  plan. 

Family — GiuiroLrTHLVA  {Bronn), 
Gfnus  I.   Diplograpsvs  [MrCot/). 

Serrations  on  both  sides  of  the  stem;  the  stem  pio\  ided  with 
an  axis. 

DiPtOGRiPSUS  SECAUNL'S,  p/.   l,^ff.   II, 

Graploliihus  secalinvi  {Hall). 

Fucoides  secalinus  (Eatot)). 

F.  Simplex  {Emmons). 

Straight;  serrations   sharp  or  pointed,  cells   rather  distant 

oblique  to  the  axis;  the  serration  equal  in  length  to  one-sixtbor 

one-seventh  of  the  width  of  thestem.     The  upper  or  young  part 

of  the  stem  is  three-eighths  of  aa  inch  wide,  and  the  number  of 

serrations  is  twenty-four  lo  an  inch.     It  narrows  towards  the 

base  where  the  serrations  are  rather  obtuse  and  more  distant 

than  those  above,  and  is  ten  inches   long  as  exposed  upon  the 

slate,     It  is  confined  to  the  Hoosick  roofing  slate. 
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Mr.  Hall  maintains  that  it  is  the  G.  pristis  expanded,  or 
widened  by  pressure.  The  intermediate  varieties  referred  to, 
especially  those  upon  the  slate  from  this  locality,  belong  to  the 
inferior  part  of  the  stipe.  The  width  of  the  species  is  variable, 
that  is,  from  one-half  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  along  the 
wider  parts  of  the  stem.  Besides,  the  number  of  serrations 
differ  from  those  of  the  pristis,  the  latter  having  thirty-six  in 
the  length  of  an  inch  and  the  former  twenty-four;  besides,  the 
cells  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  which  is  of  the  natural  size, 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  pristis.  The  differences,  there- 
fore, can  not  arise  from  any  amount  of  pressure  they  have  re- 
ceived; and,  besides,  this  principle  is  inapplicable  to  the  case. 

D.  RUGOsus  (n.  s.),  p/.  I,  Jig.  26. 

Stem  straight,  thick,  central  column  deeply  and  transversely 
corrugated  and  occupying  all  the  space  between  the  cells;  the 
large  cells  appear  to  meet  near  the  middle  of  the  stem.  In  this 
species  twenty  cells  are  developed  in  an  inch,  and  when  they  are 
removed  by  disintegration  a  broad  depression  is  left,  which 
gives  a  rugose  appearance  to  the  stem.  It  occurs  at  Parrotts- 
ville,  Tennessee,  in  a  black  slate,  which  weathers  to  a  soft 
light  drab. 

D.  DissiMiLARis  (n.  s.),  pL  I,  Jig.  5, 

Straight;  cells  dissimilar  on  the  different  sides  of  the  stem;  on 
one  side  they  open  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  on  the  other 
obliquely;  axis  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  oblique  serrations. 
The  stem,  excluding  the  tips  of  the  serrations  is  3-16  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  number  of  serrations  or  cells  in  an  inch  is  twenty- 
six.  The  figure  is  taken  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  is  the 
only  part  which  has  been  found.  It  occurs  in  reddish  slate,  in 
Augusta  county,  Va. 

D.  ciLUTUb  (n.  s.),  pL  lyjig'  19. 

Straight,  thin  and  ciliated;  ciliae,  bulbous  and  jointed  or  trans- 
versely marked  proceeding  from  the  point  of  each  serration; 
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serrations  unequal,  the  interTcning  smaller  serration  rownded, fte 
larger  prolonged  and  run  into  the  base  of  theciliie,  axis  distinct. 
The  specimen  is  imperfect,  but  probably,  from  the  characler 
of  the  column,  it  was  free.  The  entire  width  of  the  colnmn 
embracing  the  extended  lareral  clHie,  is  one-foartfa  of  an  iocb, 
the  membrane  is  rather  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide, 
the  margins  appear  to  be  dissimilar.  In  another  specimEn  the 
end  is  rounded  and  complete,  and  furnished  like  tbe  sides  vitb 
cilia;.     Found  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia. 

D.  OBLiQms  (n.  s.),  pi.  l-Jig.  22. 

Straight,  serrations  turned  obliquely  outward,   exposing  d 
mouth  of  the  cell. 

The  substance  of  the  graptolite  is  olive  green,  thin  and  a 
branous.  There  are  twenty-four  cells  in  an  inch.  Thes; 
are  similar;  axis,  if  any,  concealed.  Found  in  Augusta  coui 
Virginia, 

D.  FOL.osos(n.s.),  p/.  l,^g.  13. 
Serrations  prolonged,  pointed  and  leal  like;  expansions 
directed  backwards  or  towards  the  base  of  tbe  stipe  at  this  part 
of  the  column;  the  upper  end,  the  lengthened  points,  are 
directed  upwards.  The  length  of  the  tree  parts  of  the  serra- 
tions is  greater  than  the  width  of  the  column.  This  grapto- 
lite has  forty  tells  in  an  inch,  the  substance  green,  or  «m3l 
in  color  to  the  preceding.  The  cells  appear  as  if  they  n 
arranged  in  a  circular  or  spiral  manner  around  an  axis,  fta 
found  in  soft,  reddish  slates  in  Augusta  county,  in  Virginia. 


Gen.  AloNOGRAPSDS, 
Serrations  confined  to  one  edge  of  the  stem;  axis  none. 


M.  ELBOAMS,  pi.  1,  Jig.  27. 

Outer  edge  of  the  serrations  straight  and  nearly  parallel  v 

the  opposite  edge;  depth  of  the  serration  equals  one-half  of  fli 
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width  of  the  stipe.  Fig.  14  enlarged.  The  width  of  the  stipe 
is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  there  are  twenty-four  cells 
in  an  inch.  The  substance  of  the  graptolite  is  green  and  coria- 
ceous. This  beautiful  species  occurs  in  Augusta  county,  Va., 
soft  whitish  slates. 

M.  RECTUS  (n.  s.),  pi.  If  fig.  28. 

Straight,  serrations  pointed,  upper  edge  of  a  serration  obli- 
que to  the  axis  of  the  stem.  Width  of  a  serration  equals  one- 
half  of  the  width  of  the  undivided  part  of  the  stem;  width  of  the 
stem  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  twenty-two  crenulations  in  an 
inch  whose  edges  are  perfectly  straight  and  not  curved  so  as  to 
leave  a  curved  space  between  the  notches. 

From  the  point  of  each  crenulation,  there  runs  an  oblique 
ridge  which  meets  a  longitudinal  one,  the  latter  runs  nearer  the 
straight  than  the  crenulated  margin.  This  species  occurs  in  Co- 
lumbia county,  in  the  Taconic  shales  and  is  closely  allied  to  G. 
latus  of  McCoy. 

Gen.  Cladograpsus  (n.  s.) 

Serrations  or  cells  arranged  on  the  outer  edges  of  a  branching 
stipe;  axis  none. 

C.  DISSIMILARIS  (n.  s.)ypL  ^9  fig.  15. 

Outer  edges  of  the  stem  dissimilar,  serrations  rounded,  mouths 
of  the  cells  appear  to  open  at  the  base  of  the  serrations  on  one 
side;  on  the  other,  at  the  apex. 

The  thin  upper  membrane  when  removed,  discloses  curved 
canals  leading  from  the  cells  to  the  middle  of  stem.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  graptolite  is  green  and  coriaceous. 

C.  INEQUALIS  (n.  s.) 

Stipe  very  narrow  and  arcuate;  serrations  obsolete,  being 
indicated  by  a  waving  edge;  the  cells  open  on  the  margin  of 
the  stipe   just  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  faintly  developed 
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serration;  the  cell  is  an  elongated  oval,  lying  sligbtlj  oU 
to  the  margin.     The  branches  in  this  specimen  are  somewhi 
dissimilar,  one  being  rather  wider  than  the  other.   It  isfouDdl) 
Parroltsville,  in  Tennessee,  in  a  soft  decomposing  slate. 

Glossogbapsus  (new  genus). 

Column  free;    thin   membranaceous,   llgulate,    extremetn 
rounded,  axis  distinct. 


G.  ciUATUs  (n.  s.),  pi.  l,fis-  25. 

Straight  linear  crenulations  faintly  developed  iind  prolongrd 
into  ciliie,  equal  in  length  to  the  width  of  the  ligulale  body, 
ciliae  surrounding  the  whole  body  or  membrane.  The  axi; 
prolonged  beyond  the  membrane  forming  the  column 
stem.  Length  one  inch.  This  graptolite  seems  to  be  one 
the  perfect  forms  under  which  this  family  is  sometimes  devel- 
oped. It  is  well  known  that  these  serrated  bodies,  the  Dtplo- 
grapsus,  etc.,  are  but  the  mutilated  parts  of  the  animal,  whici 
radiate  from  a  central  membranous  scolloped  disk  in  i 
instances. 

The  Glossograpsus  I  regard  as  a  perfect  animal  with  its 
extended  beyond  (he  body;  and  this  organ  may  serve  to  at! 
it  to  other  bodies,  or  it  may  have  floated  freely.     This  foi 
axis  often  appears  among  other  fragments  of  graptolil 
hence  like  ibemmay  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  The 
grapEUS,  ciliatus  and  crinitus,  may  also  belong  to  this  sub  fi 
Glossograpsus,  inasmuch  as  we  know  they  are  rounded  ut 
extremity,  but  the  character  of  the  other  is  not  determined 
hence  I  have  placed  those  in  the  genus    Diplograpsus. 
genus  occurs  in  the  dark  colored  shales  of  Columbia  county,  N. 

Stad&ogrifsds  (new  genus),  p/.  \  Jig-  21. 

Disk  free,  cruciform,  arms  four,  dichotomous  cells  trrmiM 

8ub.->tanci'  membranaceous,  free  and  furnished  with  an  nxis. 
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S.  DICHOTOMOUS. 

Disk,  provided  with  four  arms  each,  of  which  is  divided  near 
the  extremity  and  forms  a  cell.  Surface  of  the  arms  uneven  and 
it  is  possible  cells  existed  on  the  sides  of  the  arms  as  well  as  at 
their  extremities.  This  small  and  remarkable  graptolite 
belongs  to  the  asteroid  type,  but  it  preserves  its  relation  to  the 
graptolites  by  the  presence  of  an  axis  which  is  visible  where 
the  branches  are  separated  from  the  arms.  The  arms  might 
have  been  reckoned  as  five  instead  of  four,  inasmuch  as  one 
divides  just  beyond  the  point  where  they  cross.  The  largest  of 
these  asteroid  graptolites  is  represented  in  the  small  figure  by 
the  side  of  the  enlarged  one.  It  was  found  in  the  black  Taconic 
shales  of  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y. 

Nemagbapsus  (new  genus). 

Axis  elongated  and  thread  like,  simple  or  compound  branches 
round  at  the  base  and  flattened  at  the  extremities;  cells  appear 
to  be  arranged  on  the  flattened  part  of  the  axis  instead  of  the 
margin. 

N.  ELEGANS  (n.  s.),  pL   1,  fig.  6. 

Axis  arcuate  and  sending  off  numerous  branches  from  the 
convex  side,  branches  round  where  they  leave  the  arcuate  axis 
but  expand  upwards;  margin  even. 

This  species  is  extremely  attenuate  where  the  axis  becomes 
flattened^  and  hence,  through  the  particles  of  shale  are  fine,  they 
break  and  obscure  the  continuity  of  the  membrane.  It  is  evi- 
dent,  however,  there  are  no  serrations  upon  either  margin,  and 
under  the  microscope  the  surface  is  slightly  dotted  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  the  mouth  of  cells.  It  is  found  in  the  Ta- 
conic slates  of  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 

N.  cAPiLARis  (n.  s.),  pL  1.  fig.  7. 

Axis  long,  convoluted  and  furnished  with  a  few  short 
branches;  under  the  microscope  it  appears  annulate,  but  whether 
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tbe  rings  are  due  to  structure  or  to  fractares,  Jt  is  lUfi' 
cull  to  determine.  Tbe  substance  resembles  tbe  axis  of  a 
graptolite.  It  is,  however,  a  Teritable  f(«ssil,  though  I  am 
unable  to  discover  the  cells  proper  to  graptolites  or  other 
appendages  for  Dutrition  and  growth.  Taconic  slates  of  Co- 
lumbia COUDt)-. 


NEBEOGBATstrs  (GriniVs). 
,  the  stem  having  no  central  axis  or  a  very 


N.  JiCKSoxi,  pi.  2,  Jig.  2. 
CoDTolute,  crenulations  large,  rounded  and  rather  oral, 
depression  on  each  edge  separating  them,  meeting  in  the  mi 
on  the  tine  of  axis.     The  body  is  half  an  inch  wide  and  li 
than  four  crenulations  in  an  inch.     This  large  Nereograpsiu 
occors  in  the  green  talcose  slates  of  Watcrville,  Me. 


I 


N,  LooMisi. 
Convoluted,  narrow  crenulations,  lanceolate  terminating  id 
an  axis,  or  rounded  ridge     There  are  twenty-eight  creauU- 
tions  in  an  inch.     Waterville,  Me. 

N.  Deweti,  pi.  2,  Jig.  3. 
Convoluted  crenulations,  small,  rounded,  and  terminating  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  stem,  which  on  the  side  exposed  produce  r 
groove.  Crenulations  in  an  inch,  twenty;  width  of  the  body 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Nereites* 
in  the  series  belonging  to  the  Waterville  slates. 


*  I  b&ve  maQj  doubta  raspeotiiig  the  class  to  which  tbm  agenta  be- 
longed irhloh  producod  the  Bingalar  impresaioiu  whioh  hftve  been  mgudad' 
u  Toot  prints  at  ono  time,  and  al  another  u  belonging  lo  a  diaa  of  tnnelldi, 
aad  which  have  received  the  nuue  of  Neraitei,  UttuuIm,  etc.  Bnt  u  Dr. 
Ot^iU  hoa  Bean  tbe  open  moulhi  of  celU.  f  I  ii  probabte  thej  shoBld  he  plaxJ 
in  Uit)  faioilf  oCgrapUiliteK, 
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N.  GRACILIS,  pi,  2,  fig.  6. 

CoDTolutedy  crenulations  numerous,  narrow,  scarcely  pointed, 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  number  of  crenula- 
tions in  an  inch  is  twenty-two.     Waterville,  Me. 

N.  LANCEOLATA,  pi.  2,  fig.   4. 

Convolute,  centre  of  the  body  has  a  narrow  ridge  to  which 
the  lanceolate  crenulations  extend.  The  width  of  the  body  is 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  there  are  ten  crenulations  in  an 
inch.     Waterville,  Me. 

N.  PUONUS. 

Convoluted,  crenulations  large,  long,  oval,  extending  to  the 
middle.  A  part  of  the  specimen  is  cylindrical  and  without 
crenulations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  two  species  of  Myri- 
antes,  at  the  Waterville  locality.  These  singular  bodies  are 
confined  to  a  thickness  of  slate  not  exceeding  four  or  five  feet. 

N.  ROBUSTUS  (n.  s.),  p/.  2^fig.  7. 
Convoluted,  crenulations  nearly  round,  terminating  in  a 
strong,  narrow  ridge*  in  the  middle.  There  are  about  eight 
crenulations  in  an  inch;  body  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  This 
Nereograpsus  was  found  in  the  Taconic  slates  of  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  thus  proving  a  similarity  or  parallelism  with 
slates  of  Waterville,  Me. 


3.  MOLUSCA. 

Most  of  the  molusca  of  this  system  belong  to  the  family  of 
Brachipods,  all  of  which  are  so  minute  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  their  most  important  characters.  Their  shells  are  so 
extremely  delicate  and  thin,  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in 
exposing  those  parts  of  the  shell  upon  which  their  specific  cha- 
racters are  founded  if  they  are  concealed  in  the  rock.    It  is 
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highlv  probable,  therefore,  that  the  references  I  have  made  maj 
be  incorrect  The  figures  of  the  forms  and  markings  embraw 
all  the  characters  which  can  be  relied  upon  for  iheir  deleimi- 
nation. 

Genus  Limoula. 
L,  slnaia.pt.  \,fig.  17(n.  s.) 

Minute,  oval, beak  acute,  concentric  lines  few,  radiating  lines 
distinct  and  numerous,  comparatively  wide  at  the  extremity 
opposite  the  beak;  il  tapers  rapidly  to  an  acute  beak,  from  a 
point  about  two-lbirds  the  distance  from  the  opposite  extremii},' 
it  is  extremely  thin  and  attenuate;  occurs  in  the  white  ba^ile 
shales  of  Augusta  county,  Va. 

L.   ELLIPTICA  (n,  s.) 

Small,  elliptic,  extremities  rather  roufided,  lines  of  growth 
faintly  preserved,  margins  gently  and  regularly  curved  and 
alike;  extremities  &ubequal.  The  shell  is  extremely  thin  and 
delicate,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  It  occurs  io 
the  white  fragile  shales  of  Augusta  county,  Va.  J 

LiNorLA,  ^.  \,fig.  9,  \ 

In  this  fossil  there  is  a  departure  from  the  common  characters 
of  this  genus.  The  obliquity,  however,  of  the  figure,  on  > 
careful  examination  of  the  specimen,  is  rather  exaggerated; 
apex  is  subcentral,  or  rather  the  shell  is  inequilateral. 


Gbn.  Orbicula. 
0.  excentrica  (n.  8.),  yl  I, fig-  4. 

Small,  extremely  thin,  ovatei  apex  excentric  and  acute, 
ther  elevated,  rising  from  a  nearly  flat  expanded  border, 
base  of  which  is  marked  by  a  sharp  ridge;  concentric  lines  or  linei>1 
of  growth  obsolete  in  front,  distinct  behind.  Found  iti  the  white 
fragile  shales  of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  associated  with  linguUs, 
graptoliles,  &.c. 


1 
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Gen.  Obolus,  p/.  l,  fig*  10. 

I  refer  to  this  genus,  pi  1,  fig.  10.  It  has  no  teeth  which  can 
be  discovered,  but  it  is  slightly  inequilatral,  and  the  groove  for 
muscular  attachment  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  casts  of  this 
shell.  The  external  form  of  the  shell  and  its  striae  are  well 
preserved.  It  occurs  in  the  whitish  shales  of  Augusta  county, 
Virginia. 

Ctpricabdta,  p/.  1,  fig,  1. 

This  fossil  is  referred  to  Cypricardia  from  its  form.  It  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  essential  characters  in  the  teeth,  if  it 
has  any.  It  had  a  very  thin  shell,  and  the  lines  of  growth  are 
rather  prominent.     A  single  muscular  impression  is  preserved. 


4.  TRUiOBITES. 

The  trilobites  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Taconic 
system,  belong  to  a  family  which  has  been  known  in  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks  for  many  years.  The  species,  however,  are  un- 
known in  the  Silurian  period.  They  were  first  discovered  in 
fragments,  and  hence  there  were  reasons  for  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  them.  The  Eliptocephalus  and  Atops  were  disco- 
vered in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  in  dark-colored  shales.  I 
published  figures  in  my  reports  of  the  foregoing  genera,  which 
I  regarded  as  new  at  the  time,  and  subsequent  discoveries  of 
specimens  both  species  have  confirmed  the  opinions  which  I 
then  expressed.  I  have  since  discovered  a  minute  trilobite  in 
the  shales,  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  which  I  regard  as  older  than 
those  of  Washington  county.  They  are  not,  however,  far  re- 
moved from  the  same  geological  horizon.  The  condition  of 
those  in  Washington  county  renders  their  characters  somewhat 
obscure.  They  are  not,  however,  distorted,  but  simply  flattened, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  obliterate  the  stronger  lines  upon  their 

surfacea 
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TriaaguJar,  bndcler,  serai-el iptical,  tensinaling  posteriorly  io 
elongated  sharp  chines.  Suture  indicated  in  part  by  an  cllip< 
tical  outline  of  ihe  glabella,  which  in  young  individuals  it 
lobed;  eyes  none,  or  entirely  undistinguishable  in  the  speci- 
Tbe  number  of  ribs  is  unknown,  but  the  number  which 
can  be  distinguished  is  fourteen,  which  is  evidently  less  thti 
belongs  to  the  species;  pygidtum  unknown. 

The  Eliptocephafus  has  been  referred  to  the  genus  Olenushj 
Mr.  Hall.     The  ground  upoa  which  this  reference  i 
unquestionably  insufficient,  as  the  latter  has  been  ci 
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For  comparisoD  I  have  annexed  a  figure  of  the  Olenus  gibbosus 
Dalman,  the  one  which  is  best  known  of  the  species.  The 
buckler  and  itsspines  are  much 
shorter,  and  from  which  the 
glabella  is  separated  by  a  fur- 
row. The  length  of  the  head 
of  the  Eliptocephalus  is  propor- 
tionally much  greater  than  in 
the  Olenus,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
^es;  and  the  suture  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hall,  is  similar  to 
the  Olenus,  there  is  really  no 
mark  or  line  by  which  it  can  be 
determined,  and  probably  if  its 
direction  in  the  specimen  could 
have  been  seen,  it  would  have 
been  described,  instead  of  say- 
ing in  general  terms  that  '*  it 
n  as  in  the  Olenus,"  for  this  is  not  an  avail-  _ 

able  description.  The  number  of  ribs  is  also 
greater.  The  figures,  however,  are  placed  side 
by  side  and  may  be  compared  by  the  student. 
I  have  also  added  a  small  figure  of  a  Paradox- 
ides,  in  which  the  comparative  length  of  the 
head  b  much  greater  than  in  the  Olenus. 

P.  Bohemiciu. 


2.    AtOPS  TBILINEATUS,  pi,   I,  Jig.   16, 

Calymene  Beckii  {Hall). 
Crust  granulated,  cephalic  shield  semicircular,  with  its  an- 
terior and  lateral  edges  turned  upwards;  posterior  angles 
rounded,  facial  suture,  beginning  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  ce- 
phalic shield,  and  nins  nearly  parallel  with  the  anterior  margin 
to  the  middle  lobe,  when  it  turns  at  a  right  angle  and  runs  par- 
allel with  that  lobe;  eyes  undistinguishable,  body  composed  of 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  rings,  narrowing  very  gradoallyioc 
caudal  extremity;  pygidum  a  flat  expansion  of  the  crust  and  is 
provided  with  a  single   ring;  axis   narrower  than  the  lateral  _ 
lobes,  lings  seventeen,  each  of  which  is  separated  by  a  g 
about  as  wide  as  ihe  rings.     Aiis  armed  by  a   row  of  s 
spines;  lateral  lobes  provided  with  a  row  of  tubercles  or  prfli 
minences  along  the  median  line;  margins  of  the  rib  groove  n 
parallel  as  far  as  Ihe  tubercle,  when  they  divei^e;  tub* 
become  obsolete  towards  the  tail;  caudal  shield  very  small  i 
provided  with  one,  or  at  most  two  rings. 

This  fossil  has  been  confounded  by  Mr.  Hall  with  the  Trill 
Ihrua  Beckii,  Greene,  or  Calymene  Beckii.  He  has  been  n 
by  the  row  of  short  spines  along  ihe  middle  lobe  or  axisjuhl 
it  is  well  known  exist  in  that  species.  It  differs,  however,  i 
the  Triarlhrus  in  every  other  character;  in  the  number  of  al 
dominal  and  caudal  rings,  the  proportions  of  the  subdivisions  d 
the  head,  the  granulations  of  the  integuments  and  iherovrOl 
tubercles  along  the  lateral  lobes.  So  palpably  different  t 
the  beads  of  the  Alops  and  IVlarthrus,  that  a  committee  of  tl 
American  association  decided  they  were  different  from  the  hei 
alone:  and  since  this  decision  was  made  the  specimen  %iir 
has  been  found,  which  sets  the  question  at  rest. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  are  found  at  Reynolds,  about  $er«a 
miles  north  of  Union  Village,  Washington  county,  N,  Y.,  in  tl 
shales  of  the  Taconic  system. 


3.  MicBODisciTS  (new  genus),  pi  1,  Jig.  8. 
Microdisctis  qvadricostatus. 
Minute,  oval,  middle  lobe  of  the  cephalic  shield  strongly  it 
veloped;  ribs  of  the  body  or  abdomen,  four;  of  the  tail,  fourq 
five.     The  form  of  the  cephalic  shield  is  only  obscurely  i 
cated;  the  size  of  this  tritobite  is  shown  in  the  small  figure. 
is  found  in  the  white  fragile  shales  of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  i 
sociated  with  minute  moluscas  and  graptolites. 
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GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TACONIC  SYSTEM  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

§  65.  The  Taconic  system  forms  a  belt  on  each  side  of  the  Blue 
ridge.  On  the  west  side  the  belt  is  continuous  from  Canada 
East  to  Georgia.  On  the  east  side,  the  belt  is  wider  at  certain 
places  than  on  the  west  side,  but  its  continuity  is  broken  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  never  embraces  rocks  which  belong  to 
the  upper  division.  It  is  more  distinct  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  than  in  Maryland  or  in  any  of  the  states  farther  north. 
In  Rhode  Island  and  Maine  it  occurs  in  areas  of  small  extent. 
The  quartz  and  its  associated  talcose  slate  is  the  base  of  the 
system,  and  constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  lower  series.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Blue  ridge  the  Silurian  system  is  unknown,  and 
hence  we  have  no  data  by  which  we  can  directly  determine  the 
epoch  of  this  sedimentary  belt,  and  hence  we  are  obliged  to 
r^ly  upon  lithological  characters  for  its  determination,  and  as 
these  agree  in  the  main  with  those  upon  the  west  side,  which 
are  overlaid  by  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  system,  we  refer  them 
accordingly  to  the  same  period.  The  only  sediments  which 
overlie  the  Taconic  system,  are  those  belonging  to  Professor 
Rodgers'  middle  secondary  period,  and  hence  from  the  time  the 
lower  Taconic  were  formed  up  to  the  middle  secondary  period, 
the  eastern  side  of  the. Blue  ridge  was  dry  land,  or  rather 
that  section  which  is  now  known  as  the  Blue  lidge.  At 
Haverstraw,  the  new  red  or  middle  secondary  is  formed  of  ma- 
terials derived  in  part  from  the  lower  limestone  of  the  Taconic 
system.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  ridge,  the  lower  rocks, 
quartz,  talcose  slates  and  limestones  have  a  strike  of  N.  60^  £. 
if  reckoned  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  southern  extremities  of 
the  series.  Thus  from  the  southwest  corner  of  North  Carolina, 
in  Cherokee  county,  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  quartz  rock  as 
far  north  as  Harpers  ferry,  on  the  Potomac,  the  strike  is  N.  60** 
E.     In  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  the  strike  of  the  same 
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locfcs  is  ueulj  worth  and  soutL  The  width  of  the  belt  ii 
ffKttBA  htXmuM  Troj.  N.  V.,  and  Adams  Mass^  whrre 
OB  ■■  ak  Kdc  it  B  aboat  thirtj-fiTe  mUes  wide,  though  it  is 
wkatt  wa  vide  vbcB  mtmsmad  oti  a  line  from  Abingdoa,  Va.,  lo 
TajkmfiUe,  Tcaii-  Tbe  Tacooic  rodu  are  divided  on  tbe 
Hirina  rirer  by  tke  UgUutds.  The  western  or  upper  divisian 
aomet  tW  rim  mtmt  PovgUceepsie.  Tbev  appear  od  the  west 
bank  about  Sve  ntls  afaore  Newborgh,  and  from  this  poiat 
traTcrae  the  comaj  of  Orange.  It  is  oear  Pougbkeepsie  that  the 
sefics  bcgiM  to  be  deAected  lo  the  west,  and  in  crossiog  the 
northoB  part  of  New  Javej  ioto  Pennsylrania,  the  series  has 
passed  into  the  saB»e  strike  that  it  has  between  the  south- 
west eoraer  of  North  Carolina  and  Harpers  ferry.  I  have  cot 
traced  it  brtber  south  than  north  bounds  of  Georgia.  I  hare 
examined  and  prored  the  system  in  Canada  and  Maine,  and  an 
able  tberefore  to  state  from  personal  observation  that  it  extends 
at  least  1200  miles  in  lines  paralld  with  the  Blue  ridge. 

In  Michigan,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  on  the  nortb  sbofc 
of  Lake  Huron,  the  Taconic  s^tiem  is  largely  developed.  It  hai 
been  brieSy  described  by  Mr.  Logan,  and  has  also  received  the 
name  Azoic  system  by  Messrs.  Foiater  &.  Whitney,  United 
States  geologists  It  was,  however,  first  noticed  by  the  lameaied 
iloi^hton.  I  alluded  brie6y  in  my  geological  report  to  a  verbal 
cotnmunication  which  was  made  me,  expecting,  however,  a  fuller 
account  of  the  northwestern  series  at  a  future  time.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  series  of  rocks  from  the  northwestern  region,  which 
furnish  me  all  the  lilhological  characteristics  of  the  series  as  it 
is  developed  in  Washington  and  Rensselaer  counties,  N.  Y. 

Having  never  seen  the  Taconic  system  in  the  northwest,  I 
shall  content  nii,-self  with  what  1  have  said  in  regard  to  it.  Of 
its  existence  then,  in  the  region  specified,  I  have  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  since  I  received  the  information  I  have  already 
stated. 

As  facts  have  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  1  have  become 
satisfied  tliat  the  Taconic  sj-alem  will  be  recognized  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.     It  would,  however  be  premature  to 
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attempt  to  identify  it  in  sections  which  have  been  imperfectly 
explored. 

Former  extent  of  the  lower  Silurian  eastioard  of  the  Hudson. 
The  existence  of  insulated  outliers  of  the  lower  Silurian  system, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  east  of  the  continuous  masses  at  the 
Cohoes,  near  Waterford,  indicate  that  there  was  once  a  continu- 
ous sheet  of  them.  Those  isolated  masses  usually  occur  upon 
the  knobs  and  ridges,  or  upon  their  slopes.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Hoosick,  at  Hoosick  falls,  the  ridge  of  the  calciferous  sandstone 
is  some  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  b  well  characterized  by  its 
fossils.  The  ridge  west  of  Hoosick  has  escaped  denudation  in 
consequence  probably  of  its  being  upon  the  eastern  slope,  for 
the  northwest  sides  were  exposed  more  directly  to  the  action  of 
denuding  forces;  it  was  the  struck  side.  The  effect  of  denuda- 
tion furnishes  important  facts  respecting  the  relative  age  and 
position  of  the  two  systems.  Thus,  in  many  places  the  Taconic 
rocks  are  swept  perfectly  clean,  and  are  laid  bare,  while  a 
knob  or  ridge  in  the  line  of  strike  is  capped  with  the  remains 
of  lower  Silurian  rocks.  These  patches  or  remains  of  Silurian 
rocks  differ  greatly  in  thickness,  a  difference  which  arises 
partly  from  activity  of  the  denuding  force.  But  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  sheet  of  the  overspreading  lower  Silurian  was 
never  as  thick  upon  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  system,  as  in 
the  Mohawk  valley,  and  besides  the  limestones  which  are  well 
defined  there,  are  in  this  region  of  outliers  feebly  represented  and 
poorly  defined.  I  have  found  at  Greenbush  the  fossils  of  the 
calciferous  sandstone,  the  Chazy,  birdseye  and  Trenton  lime- 
stones. Yet  the  two  predominant  masses  are  the  calciferous 
rous  and  Trenton;  and  yet  there  are  small  masses  of  limestone 
which  are  scarcely  determinable  upon  the  spot  which  contains 
the  Maclurea  and  Fucoides  demissus  of  Conrad,  the  characteristic 
fossil  of  the  birdseye  limestone.  The  dip  of  the  outliers  of 
the  Silurian  limestones  is  exceedingly  variable.  At  Hoosick, 
the  dip  of  the  calciferous  sandstone  coincides  very  nearly 
with  the  slate  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  an  instance  where,  if 
the  junction  of  the  two  systems  could  not  be  seen,  it  would  be 
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maintained  Ihat  the  two  arc  conformable,  and  hence  would  U 
the  observer,  as  similar  instances  have  already  proved,  to  adc 
the  conclusion  that  being  conformable  masses,  they  belong  1| 
the  same  period. 

§  56.  Is  it  necessary  io  assume  lIuU  Ike  gneiss,  mica  tlate  M 
hornblende  or  the  laminaied  'pyrocrystalline   rocks  are  t 
sediments  1 

The  discussion  of  this   question   invoUes   that  of  a 
whether  we  have  evidence  lhat  the  Taconic  system  contains  l| 
sedimentary  base  I  have  claimed  for  it.     Without  debating  tl 
point  at  this  time,  I  remark,  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  un&blej 
recognize  in  the  oldest  palaeozoic  strata  gradations   into  t 
laminated  pyroctystalline  rocks,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  ll 
there  is  a  series  of  sedimenis  far  below  any  trace  of  an  orgi 
ism,  it  may  well  be  inquired  if  they  are  not  in  that  condition 
which  may  be  rationally  expected,  for  representing  ihe  oldest 
sediments  upon  the  globe.     The  laminated  do  not,  in  any  j 
of  the  globe,  pass  into  the  oldest  sediments.     Geologists  doM 
find  pebbles,  obscurely  defined,   in   laminated  rocks,  or  ot| 
phenomena,  which  indicate  that  they  were  originally  sedimea 
The  possibility  of  changing  sediments  into  laminated  ii 
which  all  traces  of  the  aqueous  origin  shall  disappear  and  beco 
obliterated,  will  not  be  denied.     But  on  the  ground,  that  of  pi 
sibility  alone,  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  laminated  r< 
were  originally  sediments?  seeing,  too,   there   are   no  tnl 
mediate  masses  which  prove  a  passage  from  the  sedJn 
the  laminaied   rocks,   can  it   not   be   proved   that   sedimN 
have  a  beginning  in   a   clear   and  well   defined    base   wbi 
forms    also    a    diiilinct  boundary  between  what    we   know  { 
be  sediments  and  those  rocks  whose  aqueous  origin  is  only  i 
sumed,  because  there  are  forces  in  existence  which  can  c 
sediments  into  the  likeness  of  the  laminated  masses.     It  s 
to  me  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  regard  the  laminated  i 
altered  sediments. 
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Is  the  Taconic  system  established  on /acts  atid  principles  which 
are  received  and  acknowledged  hy  geologists  of  authority? 

For  the  benefit  of  the  student,  I  fihall  copy  the  views  of  Mr. 
Murchison  as  he  has  expressed  them  in  a  communication  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  which  will  be  found  in  its 
proceedings,  vol.  3,  p.  38.     Mr.  Murchison  says: 

"That  it  is  not  by  finding,  after  several  years  of  elaborate 
research,  a  few  untlescribed  and  rare  British  paleozoic  forms, 
that  the  age  of  rocks  can  be  determined.  The  true  tests  are  the 
order  of  superposition,  and  the  common  prevalent  fossil  types; 
lor,  if  amid  forms  peculiar  to  one  or  two  localities,  the  prevail- 
ing typical  shells  of  a  previously  named  group  shoiild  occur  in 
lower  or  thicker  strata,  or,  if  the  band  in  question  can  be  fol- 
lowed into  other  tracts,  where  the  usual  types  abound,  the 
point  is  determined." 

The  doctrine  contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  evidently 
this,  that  where  there  is  no  superposition  of  rocks,  and  where 
the  fossils  throughout  a  series  of  beds  belong  to  the  prevalent 
fossil  types,  we  have  the  proof  that  the  system  is  one  system, 
though  it  may  contain  a  few  new  and  unknown  species  which 
are  discovered  by  diligent  search. 

But,  then,  the  doctrine  is  equally  clear  that  if  we  find  over- 
lying rocks  of  one  pystem  and  the  fossil  types  do  not  belong  to 
tile  common  typical  forms,  but  diSer  as  a  whole,  then  we  are 
warranted  in  regarding  Iwo  series  thus  distinguished,  as  belong- 
ing to  diSerent  systems  or  different  epochs.  The  foregoing 
principles  form  the  basis  upon  which  my  convictions  have  rested. 
It  is,  first,  upon  superposition,  as  exhibited  at  Hoosick,  Green- 
busih,  Bald  mountain,  Galesville,  Norlh  Granville,  Snake  moun- 
tain, Highgate,  at  Sharpshins,  and  at  many  other  places  where 
itiie  relations  ara  the  same,  that  prove  what  I  have  contended  for 
fthe  Taconic  system  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  But  super- 
tdded  to  this,  I  have  shown  (hat  the  species  of  fossils  difler  also 
from  the  Silurian  types;  that  is,  the  species  are  different,  and 
they  are  not  intermingled  with  the  well  known  Silurian  types, 
for  of  the  latter  none  are  yet  known,  and  this  last  is  a  signifi- 
16 
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ff  de  k^  «rkick  coauin  SoKsih  contain  Donewhiib 
<  bfcr,  cspecialh-  if  this  is  a  genera! 
CkI;  ax^afy,  thM  if  fiMib  arc  to  hare  ireigbt  in  (JetenDina- 
tioH  «f  tUs  fctnd,  it  gMS  tfnagljr  agunst  tbe  doctrine  Hm  the 
Jtries  is  SBuriiw.  IT  it  ii  •■  establnbed  doclrine,  that  rocks 
wUc&  are  acpanfed  in  mtiral  space  anl  ako  to  time,  will  be 
faj  difevflt  r«astb,  iheD  that  ttoctrinf  sboold 
U  we  can  account  for  the  absence  of 
ssetis,  OD  estshlbhed  priociples,  Ifaeir 
a  of  BO  accomtt  in  qncstioos  of  age;  but  when 
tWbct  if  geaera],  and  it  prevails  for  a  thousand  miles,  it 
btcOMia  BgufieaaL  A  Cbasil  period  will  furnish  fossils  some- 
vberr  oa  lias  so  aileiiJed,  and  if  ui  lines  thus  extended,  tliey 
are  aot  {bond,  thai  we  are  jastified  in  the  belief  that  Ihe  period 
«a«  aot  oae  of  life  aod  vilali^.  Tbe  lower  part  of  iheTacootc 
neb  btlnag  1o  this  period;  thej  are,  everj  where,  so  Isu  a 
dtseoTeriet  have  jet  been  made,  deroid  of  fossils. 

The  Taoootc  ^stem  rests,  Iben,  on  the  following  points: 
L  lis  seri»,  dirided  into  groups,  aie  plijsicallj  unlike  iW 
loww  Silurian  series. 

2.  It  supports  unconformablj  at  numerous  places  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks. 

3.  It  is  a  vital  system,  having  been  deposited  during  the 
period  when  organisms  existed. 

4.  As  a  natural  history  system,  it  is  unlike  the  lower  Silorian, 
first,  in  containing  fossils  yet  unknown  in  the  lower  Silurian, 
and,  second,  in  the  absence  of  the  typical  forms  which  are  pre- 
valent in  the  lower  Silurian. 

5.  In  the  Taconic  system  we  have  the  palaeozoic  and  sedi- 
mentary bases;  the  former  conies  in  far  above  the  latter,  or  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  to  the  time  when  deposits  began  to  be 
formed. 

6.  The  Taconic  system  carries  us  back  many  stages  farther  in 
time  when  life  gave  vitality  to  its  waters  than  tbe  Silurian.  It 
represents  a  period  vastly  longer  though  it  may  occupy  a  less 
superficial  area. 


THE  SILURIAN  SYSTEM. 


^  ♦•»  > 


IT  IS  WIDELY  EXTENDED  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  ITS  PHYSICAL  FEA- 
TURES ONLY  SLIGHTLY  DISTURBED  BY  IGNEOUS  FORCES.  THE 
CHAIN  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS  IS  THEREFORE  THE  MORE  PERFECT. 

§  1.  The  Silurian,  which  fills  so  large  a  volume  in  geologic 
history  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  still  more  full  and  complete  in 
America.  It  extends  from  Canada  on  the  north  to  Ala- 
bama in  the  south.  The  northern  highlands  lying  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain  bulge  up  in  an 
irregular  dome^  from  which  it  is  thrown  off  in  every  direction, 
but  in  a  more  important  sense,  in  two  directions;  the  first, 
towards  the  northeast;  and  the  second,  towards  the  southwest. 

The  dip  of  the  rocks  on  the  northeast  side,  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  great  basin  widely  spread  out  in  this  direction 
which  might  be  called  the  Laurentine  basin  of  this  system. 
Following  the  dip  to  the  southwest,  the  indications  are 
equally  clear,  that  in  this  direction  also  there  is  another  basin 
extending  over  an  immense  area,  having  its  southeastern  base 
in  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  hence  may  be  called  the 
Appaliachian  basin  of  the  Silurian  system. 

The  rough  measurement  over  this  anticlinal  which  separates 
these  great  basins  of  Silurian  rocks  which  extend  on  the  one 
side  far  to  the  northeast,  and  on  the  other  to  the  southwest, 
gives  at  least  twenty  degrees  of  latitude.  Following  the  base 
of  this  system  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  then  tracing  its  course  upon  the  irre- 
gular borders  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
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above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  it  has  a  basal  line  nearly  1500 
miles  long. 

This  vast  extent  of  base,  taken  in  conneclioD  with  the  devel- 
opments of  the  system  northeast  or  southwest,  or  on  both  sid» 
of  the  anticlinal  shows  the  magnificent  scale  upon  which  this 
system  was  laid  down  in  North  America. 

^  2.  When  we  take  into  account  the  great  extent  of  the  sys- 
tem as  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  will  no  douht  be 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  faci,  that  over  these  wide  areas  it  is 
comparatively  unbroken  by  igneous  injections  ^ind  the  regular 
succession  rarely  broken  up  or  displaced  by  outbursts  of  pyro- 
cryslalline  rocks;  the  sediments  therefore,  when  examined  on  a 
large  scale,  seem  to  have  been  quietly  deposited,  or  their  orderly 
accumulation  scarcely  interrupted.  This  freedom  from  breaks  and 
interpolated  igneous  masses,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
existing  regularity  in  the  arrangement  or  succession  of  the 
organic  stages  which  belong  to  this  system;  and  from  these 
favorable  conditions  for  the  prolongatiou  or  preservation  of  life, 
we  may  attribute  the  more  perfect  representation  of  these  staget 
during  the  palfeoKoic  period.  The  two  facts  seem  to  harmonize 
so  well,  that  they  may  be  connected  together  or  related  lo  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  probably 
follow  abo,  that  the  time  when  important  species  were  created 
may  be  more  exactly  determined,  as  well  as  their  derivation  and 
time  of  their  disappearance  or  extinction.  If  so,  the  palieozoic 
period  will  be  more  interesting,  as  it  will  furnish  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  history  of  life  and  organizations,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  vast  area  over  which  Ihey  are 
spread,  furnishing  thereby  a  more  varied  and  more  favorable 
condition  jbr  its  manifold  developments.  Its  natural  history 
will  be  far  more  complete  and  full,  and  its  connections  preserved 
better  than  it  possibly  could  have  been,  had  this  period  been 
remarkable  for  extensive  dislocations  and  disturbances. 
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SUBDIVISIONS  OP  THE  SILURIAN  SYSTEM. 

§  3.  The  present  twofold  diyision  of  the  Silurian  system 
gives  the  student  all  the  advantages  and  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion which  are  necessary  and  essential  to  his  purpose,  or  which 
could  be  secured  by  a  farther  subdivision.  The  established 
divisions  are  upper^  and  lower.  The  latter  embraces  the  old 
geographical  division  of  New  York,  the  Champlain  group. 
With  this  modification,  the  Oneida  conglomerate  should  be 
removed  to  the  base  of  the  upper  division,  or  upper  Silurian. 

The  lower  Silurian,  to  which  I  have  had  so  many  occasions 
to  refer,  includes  the  following  rocks:  Potsdam  sandstone,  cal- 
ciferous  sandstone,  Chazy  limestone.  Black  river  limestone, 
Trenton  limestone,  Utica  slate,  Lorraine  shales  and  sandstones. 
The  last  in  this  subdivision,  has  been  frequently  called  Hudson 
river  group.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  the  name  was,  that 
this  subdivision  presented  certain  peculiarities  arising  from  a 
disturbance  it  had  suffered  along  the  Hudson  river.  The  Hud- 
son river  region,  however,  presents  no  facilities  for  the  exam- 
ination of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  Silurian;  it  is  only  in 
Lorraine  or  Pulaski,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  in  New 
York,  that  this  part  of  the  series  can  be  examined  satisfactorily. 

♦  The  writer,  while  engaged  in  the  New  York  survey ^  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing geographical  divisions,  or  groups,  viz :  Champlain,  Ontario,  Helder- 
berg,  Erie  and  Cattskill,  or  old  red  sandstone  group.  These  groups  were 
not  considered  at  the  time  as  good  Natural  History  divisions,  but  as  a  large 
number  of  rocks  were  to  be  described,  it  became  necessary  to  propose  subdi- 
visions so  as  to  introduce  some  method  into  reports.  The  Champlain  and 
Erie  groups  could  be  recommended,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  natural,  at 
least  in  part ;  the  Ontario  group  is  also  a  natural  group. 

It  has  frequently  been  intimated  that  the  subdivision  of  the  New  York  rocks 
was  too  minute,  and  also  founded  on  unessential  characters,  as  weU  as  those 
of  an  unequal  value.  The  reason  for  this  minute  division  was,  that  all  the 
rooks  named  contained  respectively  many  fossils  which  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined to  these,  and  hence  it  facilitated  very  materially  a  reference  in  each 
case ;  it  saved  an  indirect  reference  and  circumlocution. 


LOWER  SILURIAN  SVSTKM. 
Ms  members  and  its  distTibidioni  comjiositoin  in  dijftrent  parlj 

of  the  Union;  rocks  which   seen   to    he  unimportaiU  frsa 

the  limited  space  t/iey  occupy,  cotUain  important  ; 

of  the  past;  points  of  vieio   under  which   rocks  ahotdij^ 

examined. 

§4.  The  lower  Silurian  ]ial<eozoics  seem  to  be  fully  r 
sented  in  New  York  and  along  the  eastern  rim  of  the  ^reat  Ap| 
iachian  basin  as  far  southward  as  Alabama.  In  New  Yorki 
Canada  the  following  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  (heir  repre 
atives,  viz,  Potsdam  sandstone,  calciJ'erous  sandtock,  Chi 
]iinstone,birdseye  limestone,  Black  river  limestone,  Trenton  It 
Etone,  Utica  slate,  I^rraine  shales,  terminating  in  a  thick  b 
gray  or  greenish  gray  sandstone.  The  foregoing  rocks  are  nut 
equal  value  or  equally  important,  considered  simply  as  C 
of  a  physical  group.  This  arisesfrom  two  or  more  causes;  the  I 
of  which  is  the  limileil  space  they  occupy  when  present;  tf 
second,  from  their  frequent  at>sence,  and  lastly,  when  regarJedd 
the  repository  of  fossils,  they  contain  Jess  which  is  important  tl 
their  associates.  Thus,  the  Black  river  limestone  rarely  e 
ceeds  Meen  feet  in  thickness,  but  as  it  furnishes  at  one  or  ti 
places,  and  perhaps  more,  a  line  black  marble,  it  becomffi  It 
cessary  to  give  it  a  name  and  place  in  the  series.  So  the  bird 
eye  rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet,  yet  its  iossils  and  the  excelld) 
lime  which  it  makes,  render  it  necessary  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
tinct  rock.  The  Ulica  slate  in  scarcely  recognizable  in  the  « 
tern  states,  yet  in  New  York  it  exists  in  a  distinct  mass,  at  let 
seventy-five  feet  thick. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  rocks  it  may  be  proper  to  state  ii 
this  place,  that  in  Wythe  county,  Va ,  and  other  parts  of  t 
southwest,  slates  and  sandstone  are  important  masses,  as  thev 
are  intercalated  between  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  Lorraine 
shales.     This  rock  is   a  soft,  reddish  sandstone,  mottled  i 
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green  spots,  but  contains  narrow  calcareous  bands  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  thick,  which  are  heavily  loaded  with  fossils, 
which,  as  a  whole,  resemble  the  Lorraine  shales.  It  is  from  150 
to  200  feet  thick,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone has  beds  of  conglomerate.  I  deem  it  useful  to  notice 
even  those  rocks  which  appear  unimportant,  as  masses^  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  which  are  several  hundred  feet  thick. 
Those  items  of  information  which  may  be  gathered  from  all 
points,  and  upon  which  the  geologist  makes  up  a  full  statement 
of  geologic  history,  become  important  in  filling  up  gaps  and 
intervals  both  in  time  and  space. 

In  consequence  of  the  interest  which  invests  the  study  of  the 
palaeozoa  and  the  rocks  which  contain  them,  their  meteorolo- 
gical characters  should  not  be  neglected,  as  they  usually  are, 
excepting  in  those  points  which  are  general,  or  which  are  recog- 
nized at  a  glance,  the  minor  characteristics  being  regarded  as 
useless  in  geological  reasoning.  It  is,  however,  certainly  better 
to  examine,  with  a  good  degree  of  minuteness,  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  all  the  rocks  of  a  group.  It  puts  us  in  possession  of 
data  which  may  be  employed  in  interpreting  an  important  class 
of  phenomena  which  have  their  influence  upon  the  organisms 
which  they  contain,  and  moreover  they  throw  light  upon  those 
meteorological  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of 
their  deposition. 

Rocks  may  be  examined  and  studied,  first:  as  to  their  composi- 
tion and  the  variation  which  at  distant  points  change  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  deposited;  and  secondly, 
the  physical  and  chemical  changes  which  they  have  undergone 
since  they  were  consolidated;  and  thirdly,  as  the  repositories  of 
the  metals  which  belong  to  the  period  of  their  formation  as 
fossiliferous  masses,  which  contain  the  most  valuable  memorials 
of  change  and  progress  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been 
undergoing  in  past  ages. 
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^5.  Poisd^M  tandslont. — FormatioDNo.  t,of  Prof.  Rodgen^ — 
Coosidered  as  the  base  of  this  system,  it  is  suggestive  of  man; 
inquiries  with  respect  to  the  period  which  it  represents  at  iu 
begioniDg.  Its  composition  is  uniformly  sUicious,  but  in  tex- 
ture and  color  it  is  variable.  At  Potsdam  it  is  a  6rm  and  even 
bedded,  even  grained,  yellowish  brown  sandstone-  Iri  otjier 
places  in  Xew  York,  as  at  Mooers  and  Moira  on  the  PioviD- 
cial  line,  it  is  equally  even  grained  and  even  bedded,  but  is 
white  and  friable,  especially  at  Mooers.  At  Cfaazy  it  is  a  deep 
red  rock,  and  contains  many  particles  of  uodecomposed  ma^etic 
iroD,  and  at  Whitehall,  Keeseville,  Corinth  and  Hammond  it  a 
white  or  brownish  white,  but  is  more  or  less  vitreous. 
Burlington  and  Charlotte,  Vt.,  it  is  a  jointed  chocolate  color 
flagging  stone;  in  other  places  in  the  valley  of  Champlain  a 
Hudson  river,  it  is  a  brown  and  rough  bedded  mass  and  qui! 
thin.  In  Canada  east,  at  the  Falls  of  Moutmoreoci, 
coarse  sandstone  loose  in  texture,  and  stained  with  carbonate  d 
copper.  It  here  reposes  on  gneiss  and  is  not  mwe  thanli 
feet  thick. 

In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  it  is  a  light  colored,  soft  sands 
intercalated  with  argillaceous,  and  argillo-calcareous  depc 
It  is  therefore  variable  in  its  coherence. 

In  Virginia,  and  the  southwest  part  of  the  union  it  is  also^ 
light  colored  sandstone  witb  an  open  texture,  rarely  vitreou^ 
but  its  upper  beds  alternate  with  calcareous  layers  of  cona 
derable  thickness,  as  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Holstein  i 
Clinch  rivers. 

At  many  places  its  inferior  beds  are  pebbly  and  very  coan 
luit  they  ate  by  no  means  always  present,  and  the  gneiss  a 
which  it  reposes  seems  to  be  changed  gradually  and  imperceji 
tibly  into  a  fine  sandstone  with  thin  beds  of  mica  between  ihi 
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strata,  as  at  Corinth  and  Whitehall.  The  Potsdam  sandstone, 
although  in  northern  New  York  it  is  400  feet  thick,  is  sometimes 
absent,  as  at  Little  falls,  where  the  calciferous  sandstone  reposes 
upon  the  primary  rocks.  It  often  thins  out  rapidly  as  at  White- 
hall and  Comstock's  landing,  where  in  two  or  three  miles,  and 
even  less,  a  mass  two  or  three  hundred  feet  thick  gives  place  to 
the  next  rock  above. 

In  the  interior  of  the  region  lying  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  river,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  crops  out  from 
beneath  the  calciferous  sandstone.  It  would  be  traversed  ob- 
liquely in  crossing  from  Green  bay  to  Prairie  du  Chiea  On 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lake,  it  is  overlaid  by  the 
succeeding  rocks,  though  upon  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix, 
the  latter  is  cut  through  by  numerous  streams  down  to  the 
sandstone;  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Wisconsin  and  St.  Croix 
is  about  500  feet  thick;  the  upper  mass  is  a  white  friable  sand- 
stone. It  covers  a  large  area,  but  its  extent  has  not  been 
determined,  in  consequence  of  a  deep  covering  of  drift  towards 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  This  great  mass  of  sand- 
stone is  fossiliferous.  It  is  so  even  near  its  base;  Dr.  Owen  hav- 
ing discovered  five  or  six  beds  or  strata  containing  trilobites,  lin- 
gulas,  obolus,  and  crinoids,  and  bivalves  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  Orthidae.  This  mass  of  sandstone  is  probably  nearly  con- 
tinuous with  that  upon  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where 
it  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Taconic  system;  and  where, 
too,  the  latter  system  is  the  repository  of  copper,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  traps  and  porphyries,  as  in  North  Carolina. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Potsdam  sand* 
stone,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Virginia,  and  at  certain 
intermediate  points;  and  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
inferred  that  it  does  not  immediately  flank  the  Blue  ridge  on  the 
west,  but  occupies  a  position,  even  in  the  latter  state,  many  miles 
from  the  base  of  this  range;  thus  in  the  great  valley  west  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  it  is  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  its  base.  In 
Augusta  county,  about  one,  or  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Staunton,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
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OTeriying  calc iferous  sandstoBe,  and  in  goiog  west  to  ibe  Bui 
gap,  the  series  is  lover  Siloriaii,  and  is  repeated  twice  or  tl 
tiran,  the  PMsd am  being  brought  to  the  surface  in  each  rept 
tioD.     The  Trenton  ItmcsIoDe,  fully  identified   by   its   fossils, 
crops  out  for  the  last  lime  nice  miles  vest  of  Staunton  and  one 
mile  cast  of  the  Buffalo  gap.     This  rock  is  reddbh  white  aad 
reddish  brown,  and  usually  alternates  once  or  twice  with  the  q 
ci/erous,  or  rather,  beds  of  a  silicious  limestone  occur,  InteiS 
fied  with   beds  of  sandstone.     One  of  the   places  where  I 
Potsdam  n  ill  be  found  west  of  Staunton,  is  at  the  western  s 
of  a  ridge,  just  beyond  West  View,  about  six   miles  wo 
Staunton. 

This  rock  throughout  this  region,  both  to  the  northeast  aui! 
southwest  is  not  a  vitrified  quartz,  but  a  sandstone  more  or  ha 
granular  and  sometimes  pebbly.     So  also  in  Wythe  county,  1 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  crops  out  near  the  base  of  IJttle  Brv 
mountain, some  six  or  eight  miles  west  of  Iron  mountain  whl 
rocks  belong  to  the  Taconic  system.     Here,  then, 
farther  removed  to  ifae  west  of  the  Blue  ridge.     But  it  si 
be  dislioctly  stated  that  this  rock  appears  at  the  base  of  I 
Walker  and  Garden  mounlains  in  its  true  geological  relatia| 
I  am,  however,  unacquainted  with  it  farther  west  and  s 
west  than  JeUersonville,  Tazewell  coun^,  on  the  head  v 
of  the  Clinch  river. 

From  the  I'oregoing  statement  of  facts,  it  will  be  perc 
that  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  t^ 
the  flanks  of  the  Blue  ridge,  or  at  its  base;  it  no  where 
believe.touches  this  range;  and  even  the  South  mountain,  wlli 
it  comes  up  into  Pennsylvania,  has  no  connection  with  I 
Silurian  base.  I  have  already  shown  that,  at  Harper's  ferry,  fl 
quartz  rock  is  not  Silurian,  but  belongs  to  the  Taconic  systenL 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Trenton  limestone,  one  mile  east  of  the 
Buffalo   gap  of  the   North   mountain.     The   Potsdam    is  not 
brought  up  to  view  between  the  Trenton  and  this  broken  n 
near  the  road,  but  it  may  probably  be  found   not  far  from  i 
place  northeast  or  southwest.     The  lower  Silurian, 
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of  the  Trenton  and  the  inferior  members  seem  to  overlie  the 
Clinton  group,  a  group  which  constitute  the  North  mounlaiii  at 
the  Rap,  and  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the 
lower  Silurian  holds  here  the  same  relation  to  the  superior  rocks, 
that  the  Taconic  rocks  do  at  the  Queen's  Knob,  in  Wythe 
county;  and  also  along  the  range  of  Little  Brushy  mountain. 

The  position  of  the  Potsdam  siindstone  in  its  southwestern 
prolongalion  may  be  very  accurately  fixed  by  conceiving  it 
to  lie  near  the  eastern  Hank  of  Little  Brushy,  in  Wythe 
county,  and  North  mountain,  in  Augusta  county,  Va.  It  will 
occupy  the  western  side  of  the  great  limesione  valiey  of 
Virginia,  following  the  westward  deflection  of  the  Appallachians 
as  ihey  approach  the  state  of  Tennessee.  But  the  range  of  the 
Potsdam  is  its  most  easterly  one.  It  appears  still  farther  west, 
as  I  have  slated,  at  Jeffersonville,  in  Tazewell  county,  and 
hence,  it  will  probably  be  found  in  all  the  great  valleys  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  Virginia.  It  holds  also 
the  same  relations  in  Tennessee,  and  will  be  found  by  tracing 
from  Virginia  its  lines  of  outcrop  in  the  direction  of  the  strike 
of  the  lower  Silurian,  It  is  everywhere  a  sandstone,  that  is, 
it  is  not  vitrided,  but  more  or  less  porous  and  is  also  more  or  less 
inlerstratified  wilh  calcareous  beds  in  its  upper  part. 

^6.  Palirozoa  of'  the  Potsdam,  sandstone, —  The  Potsdam 
sandstone  had  been  examined  with  considerable  interest,  at 
several  places  which  appeared  favorable  for  the  preservatioD 
of  fossils,  without  success.  The  writer,  however,  succeeded  in 
finding  lingulas  in  the  first  instance,  at  Birmingham,  in  Essex 
county.  They  occur  in  the  rock  which  forms  a  mural  preci- 
pice on  the  Ausable,  at  a  place  known  as  the  High  Bridge,  The 
rock  is  scarcely  disturbed,  the  sandstone  itself  is  somewhat 
vitreous  and  thin  bedded,  and  between  the  beds  a  thin  slaty 
matter  intervenes,  upon  which  the  lingulas  are  found.  The 
dark  slaty  matter  is  just  sufficient  to  give  a  dark  stripe  to  the 
layer.  These  fossils  are  distributed  through  a  thickness  of 
seventy  feet.     Since  this  discovery  many  other  fossils   have 
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been  found;  indetd  ihey  have  become  so  numerous  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  rallier  rich  in  organic  remains.  Near  Its  junc- 
tion with  the  next  rock  marine  plants  are  quite  abundant. 
Trilobites,  crinoids,  Orthida?,  etc.,  are  among  the  fossils  of  tiiis 
rock;  thus,  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  has  proved  to  be 
fossiliferous  at  the  lowest  beds.  It  is  particularly  so  where  car- 
bonate of  lime  enters  even  in  a  small  quantity  mto  its  composi- 
tion.    The  fossils  will  be  described  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is 
widely  distributed;  that  it  is  quite  uniform  in  its  cooiposition. 
In  northern  New  York  it  is  harder  and  more  vitreous  than  at  the 
■west  and  southwest. 

fj7.  Economical  uses  of  ike  Potsdam mndstone. — Tbe^pkal 
form  of  the  rock  occurs  at  Potsdam,  where  it  is  very  even  bedde<I, 
breaking  w  ith  farility  into  pieces  of  almost  any  size,  evea  of  the 
size  of  a  brick.    At  Moira  and  Malone,  N,  Y.,  it  is  also  CTen  bed- 
ded and  suitable  lor  flags  and  for  building.    Hous*-s  whicli  are 
constructed  of  this  rock  took  remarkably  neat  and  finished.  It  has 
an  ndvanlage  over  the  compact  limestones,  that  moisture  it  ool 
condensed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls.     The  rock  tati 
suitable  for  glass  making  at  many  localities.    A  white,  frill 
variety  suiiable  for  this  purpose  is  found  at  Moira,  in  Clral 
connty,  N,  Y. 

The  fine  grained  varieties  usually  stand  the  lire  reiuarki 
well,  and  hence  have  been  rather  largely  employed  for  1 
hearths  of  furnaces, 

§8.  Calciferous  sandstones. — Formation  No.  2,  of  M^ars.! 
gers' Geo.  Rep. — This  rock  has  a  variable  composition.  The  in 
was  first  applied  by  Mr.  Eaton  to  a  rock  consisting  of  carbc 
of  lime  and  fine  grains  of  sand  so  intimately  blended  that  it  b 
peared  homogeneous.     This  is  a  gray  rock,  and  the  grains 
limestone  give  a  sparkling  surface.     It  always  contains  small 
masses  of  calcite,  or  calc  spar,  intimately  blended  in  the  a 
Subsequent  examination  has  proved  that  this  rock  passed  iiH 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  gray,  and  at  other 
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black.    In  many  places  it  contains  beds  of  magnesian  limestone 
and  a  small  quantity  of  iron. 

There  are,  therefore^  when  composition  is  regarded,  three 
varieties;  the  silicious,  the  magnesian  and  the  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.  Of  course  there  are  intermediate  grades  of  compo- 
sition. 

Leaving  out  of  view  its  composition  and  turning  to  its  struc- 
turcy  it  is  proved  to  pass  from  compact  to  granular;  the  granular 
becomes  porous,  and  frequently  this  variety  has  cavities  which 
are  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  calcareous  spar. 

Instead,  however,  of  a  cavity  lined  with  numerous  points 
of  crystals,  a  single  perfect  crystal  of  limpid  quartz  will  be 
found  nearly  filling  the  space.  These  cavities  also  contain 
a  solid  coal-like  substance,  in  the  form  of  globules  and  drops. 
The  composition  of  this  substance  has  never  been  determined 
by  analysis.  It  exfoliates  in  fine  particles  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  leaving  a  smooth,  conchoidal  surface;  but  it  neither 
burns  nor  exhales  a  bituminous  odor.  The  substance  is  some- 
times contained  in  the  quartz  crystals  and  in  the  calc  spar  also; 
the  quartz  is  also  sometimes  in  globules.  The  structure  of  the 
rock  is  often  oolitic;  the  rounded  grains  are  usually  the  size  of 
mustard  seed,  but  sometimes  again  they  are  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  when  the  structure  is  regarded  rather  as  concre- 
tionary than  oolitic.  Strata,  sometimes  six  or  eight  thick,  are 
concretionary,  forming  alternating  beds  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  quartz,  however,  is  not  always  in  grains  or  in  crystals, 
but  is  more  commonly  cherty  and  frequently  very  abundant  in  the 
lower  beds.  This  rock,  as  it  usually  occurs,  is  dull  and  would 
not  admit  of  a  polish.  The  dullness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
yellowish  earthy  sediment  between  the  strata.  It  is  a  tough 
rock^  especially  when  thick  bedded,  or  when  it  passes  into  the 
Potsdam  sandstone. 

At  Chazy  the  following  strata  occur  in  a  series  of  beds,  be- 
ginning with  the  lowest: 

1.  Silico-calcareousbeds  more  or  less  interspersed  with  sparry 
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masses,  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet;  fossils  rare  and  more  or  U 
cherty. 

2.  Crinoidal  mass  composed  almost  entirely  of  rlisjointed  a 
broken  columns  of  encrinites  in  which  plates  of  the  cisliil 
may  be  recognized,  twenty  feet. 

3.  A  dull,  gray,  earthy  mass,  ten  ieet,  without  fossils,  a 
passing  into  oolitic  beds. 

4.  Another  crinoidal  mass  similar  to  the  first,  though  j 
color  is  of  a  brighter  red,  15  feet. 

5.  A  mass  more  earthy  and  silicious,  and  more  massive;  | 
contains  the  Isotelus  aud  Illa;nus,  twenty  feet, 

G.  Mineral  character  similar  to  the  foregoing;  the  fossils  a 
mostly  Orthid*,  of  which  individuals  two  or  three  species  a 
very  numerous. 

7.  Red  crinoidal  mass,  with  less  earthy  matter,  and  is  s 
ceptible  of  a  fine  polish;  fifteen  feet  thick. 

8.  Drab  colored,  thin  bedded,  magnesian  beds,  suitable  fi 
hydraulic  lime.  The  drab  colored  layers  rarely  contain  fo^isilsg 
at  Glenn's  falls,  however,  they  contain  fucoids.  Towards  ti 
top  of  ihe  rock  it  is  blue  and  frequently  cherty  and  oolitic  v 
concretionary  beds.  These  upper  masses  are  variable  in  thici 
ness  at  different  places,  but  usually  they  are  from  20  to  3 
feet  thick. 

In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  calciferous  sandstone  is  weC 
developed,  according  to  Dr.  Owens's  report  Upon  the  Miss 
sippi  and  other  western  rivers,  il  is  the  rock  which  gives  chl* 
racter  to  the  landscapes.  It  rises  in  castellated  terraces,  whid 
look  like  ruined  structures  of  by  gone  ages.  It  rises  up  in  s' 
mural  precipices  from  the  water's  edge  or  from  a  fine  slope  01 
luxuriant  sward,  clothed  with  grass  and  showy  llowers. 

These  steep  escapements  are  composed  of  jointed  columm 
which  stand  out  from  the  main  mass  in  strong  relief,  a  Btructin 
which  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  wear  of  atmospheric  agenciel 
and  not  unfrequently  to  the  direct  undermining  effects  of  watel 

This  rock,  in  Wisconsin,  is  surmounted  by  a  white  s 
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which  has  received  the  local  name  of  St  Peter's  sandstone.  It 
differs  from  the  same  rock  at  the  southwest  only  in  being  thicker 
and  exposed  more  prominently  to  view.  It  is  superimposed  upon 
the  inferior  beds;  it  stands  prominently  out  in  the  mural  escape- 
ments of  the  St.  Peter's  river.  It  is  not  proposed  to  separate  it 
from  the  calciferous.  It  merely  forms  one  of  its  prominent 
subdivisions^  and  is  noted  as  No.  C,  of  the  calciferous  sandstone, 
of  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  terminal  member. 

In  the  southwest,  or  in  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the 
calciferous  sandstone  at  Shannon's  scarcely  differs  from  that  of 
northern  NewYork.  At  the  western  foot  of  Walker's  mountain 
the  calciferous  includes  a  sandstone  which  comes  in  near  the  top 
of  the  series,  and  is  analagous  to  the  St.  Peter's  sandstones  of 
the  northwest. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Rock. 

§  9.  Dr.  Owen  gives  the  following  result  derived  from  Mr. 
Norwood's  analysis  of  this  rock.  It  is  the  magnesian  variety , 
as  the  analysis  shows: 

1.  From  Lake  Pepin.      2,  Oolitic,  from  Winnebago. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  52*0  50*93 

Carb'te  of  Magnesia,  42-2  41- 13 

Insoluble  Earthy  Matter,       4*3 
Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina,   0*9  1*74 

Water  and  loss,  0-6  0-86 

1000  100-00 

The  average  thickness  of  the  calciferous  sandstone  is  about 
300  feet  in  New  York. 

At  the  mouths  of  Vermilion  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  Dr.  Owen 
states  its  thickness  at  225  feet,  and  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  at 
from  forty  to  ninety  feet. 

There  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  foregoing  rock,  which, 
although  it  comes  under  the  concretionary  kinds,  yet  requires  a 
few  additional  remarks  in  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its 
condition.     It  is  a  lumpy,  concretionary  mass,  similar  to  a  brec* 
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d»i  imlen]  the  lumps  are  frequeolly  so  much  angulated  tluitM 
amy  be  inisUkea  for  the  latter  rock.  Still,  it  must  be  regarded 
M  concretionary,  as  its  most  coiomon  coD«Iiiion  is  that  of  a 
coecretioaary  ntnt.  It  occupies  a  place  near  Ibe  bottom  of  liw 
tetiea. 

The  oolj  real  breccia  or  brecciated  conglomeraie  wbicb  has 
bUen  tmdei'  my  notice  is  upon  ibe  MoDtmorenci,  in  Cansula 
East,  wbere  ifaese  beds  are  made  up  in  part  of  boulders. 

The  cancTctionaiy  kind  wbicii  I  have  described  occur  al 
Oraefibnah  Canlonement  hill,  one  roile  east  of  Troy,  the  gorge 
at  Higbf^le.  Vl,  and  at  other  places  on  the  east  side  of  Lalic 
Cham  plain. 

§  10.  DialrAution  of  tht  caid/erout  tandstofu, — The  caki- 
ferous  sandstone  b  more  persistent  than  the  Potsdam  sandstooe, 
bence,  it  is  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  when  the  latter  is 
absent.  It  surrounds  the  irregular  dome  of  primary  rocks, 
which  form  the  Dorthem  highlaiMls  of  Xew  York,  overlying  the 
caiidstone.  It  is  better  represented  at  Chazy  than  at  any  otlicr 
place  situated  upoD  (he  flanks  u!  this  dome.  At  Middleville,  in 
the  Mohau-k  valley,  it  roolains  tine  limpid  quartz  in  its  cavities 
together  with  calcareous  spar  and  globular  unbituminized  coal, 
both  in  the  cavities  and  in  the  interior  of  the  quartz  and  spar. 
They  also  contain  brown  spar. 

The  concretionary  variety  is  found  at  Little  Falls  near  the 
top  of  the  clitiTof  this  rock,  where  it  rests  in  gneiss-  On  both 
sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  it  follows  the  quartz  or  Potsdam 
sandstone,  and  may  be  traced  from  Kingston  to  Lake  Huron;  it 
disappears  under  the  waters  of  Georgian  bay. 

On  the  west  side  of  Green  bay.  Lake  Michigan,  it  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  Trenton  limestone  or  its  equivalent,  and  ap- 
pears in  a  long  narrow  belt  running  down  to  Jamesvijle  OD  the 
Rock  river,  where  the  belt  runs  westward  to  Prarie  du  Chien, 
and  finally  it  passes  up  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi;  near  to 
Fort  Sneiliny:,  it  Inclines  again  to  the  right  and  left,  the  right  fork 
going  up  the  St.  Croix,  the  other  follows  the  Sl  Peter's  soulb- 
westward  to  the  forks,  near  the  Marrah  Saukah  lake.     It  has 
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sandstone.  This  rock  accompanies  the  Potsdam  sandstone  south- 
west; passing  through  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  into  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  keeping  company  with  the 
sandstone  beneath.  I  have  stated  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  does 
not  l^lank  tite  Blue  ridge,  but  follows  the  middle  or  the  western 
side  olthe  great  southwestern  valley,  passing  west  of  Winches- 
ter, one  mile  west  of  Staunton  and  about  2  miles  west  of  Wyihe- 
ville,  at  the  base  of  Brushy  mountain,  and  the  western  base  of 
Walker's  mounlain.  The  calciferous  pursues  the  same  route 
and  following  the  same  valley  it  passes  into  Tennessee,  but  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  it  may  be  traced  entirely  across  the 
latter  state  into  Alabama. 

§  11.  Mineral  contents  of  the  rock. — This  rock  is  not  regarded 
as  rich  in  metals.  Dr.  Owen  however  reports  localities  where 
lead  ore  (galena)  has  been  found.  Thus,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Turkey 
river,  large  quantities  of  galena  were  taken  from  openings 
in  this  rock.  Numerous  localities  have  been  observed  where 
this  ore  has  been  found  in  the  northwest.  A  few  seams  of  cop- 
per have  also  been  discovered  by  the  government  surveyors,  but 
nothing  which  promises  much  up  to  the  present  time.  Sul- 
phuret  of  iron  and  blende  in  small  lumps  occur  in  the  rock  in 
New  York,  but  it  is  unknown  as  a  metalliferous  rock;  in  the 
southwest  it  is  equally  barren. 

Us  Palaozoa. — This  rock  is  rich  in  fossils,  and  contains  many 
at  certain  localities.  At  Chazy,  particularly,  most  of  the  strata 
are  rich  in  organic  remains.  Marine  plants,  corals,  brachiopods, 
gasteropods  and  crustaceans  are  abundant  in  this  mass  at  Chazy. 
No  less  than  three  beds  of  lingulas,  neither  of  which  islessthan 
ten  feet  thick,  occur  in  this  ancient  formation.  Silurian  forms 
and  types  had  already  become  numerous,  and  though  it  can  not 
be  said  that  the  species  were  numerous,  yet  individuals  of 
species  were  remarkably  so.  Strata  are  frequently  made  up  of 
organic  remains,  among  which  we  find  only  a  few  species;  the 
18 
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413.  CkMZ§  limatomt. — ^la   Nrw   York  wbrre  this  rockj 
I  litaaij  icTebprf,  it  is  «  tlaik  cokiml,  irregular,  tLick-b 

icilnwr     At  Chmzj  it  b  a  roogfa,  cfaertj  mass;  the  fossils  ■ 
iiabrdJai  In  «  flinty  matrix.    At  Easrx,  on  Lake  Cbainplaiii,t^ 
rock  is  a  thick  boUed  lincstoae,  and  contains  less  foreign  « 
natter  than  the  rock  jvtt  described.     This  rock  is  not  the  01 
known  as  the  Black  river  limestone,  though  it  has  been  refen 
to  as  sacfa;  it  is  a  dtstinct  rock,  one  which  the  writer  was  I 
first  to  recognize  hy  its  peculiar  fossils  as  well  as  by  its  posilitl 
In  soathwrsiem  Virginia  and  in  Tennessee  it  occupies  the  s 
position  and  contains  the  same  fossils  as  at  Cha^  and  Essex. 
Its  ihtclcoess    is  130  feet.     The  most  prominent  fossil  is  the 
StraparoUus  (Ma'^Iurea  magna)  of  Le  Sueur,  pi.  4,  fig.  15.  |fl 
seems  to  be  absent  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  ^M 

^  13.  BirtUet/e  limeslone. — This  limestone  is  close  grained  Iffl^ 
fret]uenlly  compact  like  flint;  it  is  brittle,  and  breaks  wtib  a 
conchoidal  fracture.     It  is  black,  dove -colored,  taking  some- 
times a  yellowish   tinge.    The   rock  always   has  a   compi 
structure,  in  which  it  is  unlike   the  other  limestones  of  I 
group, 

^  14.  Distribution. — II  accompanies  the  lower  Silurian  lime- 
stones in  northern  New  York  and  Canada.  It  exists  in  tbe 
Cbamplain  and  Mabawk  and  Black  river  valleys.  In  the  Mo- 
hawk valley,  at  a  few  places,  it  is  only  one  or  two  feet  thick. 
In  Canarla,  it  is  a  beaulilu],  light  colored,  compact  rock,  suf- 
ficiently light  colored  and  fine  grained  to  be  employed  for  lilt 
graphic  purposes.  It  is  associated  in  the  southwest  i 
preceding  rocks.  lis  Ibssila  are  not  numerous;  the  most  c 
mon  one  is  the  Fucoides  demissus  of  Conrad,  pi.  4, Jig.  12.  13. 

Me  LaMott  marble. — Is  a  thin,  black,  fine  grained  rock;  it  is 
a  pure  limestone,  free  from  foreign  matter.     It  will  receive 
fine  polish,  and  in  consequence  of  its  fine  grain  and  color^ 
highly  esteemed  as  a  marble.     At  Isle  La  Mott  it  is  tbi 
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than  at  Watertown,  but  its  greatest  thickness  does  not  exceed 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  It  merits  a  passing  notice  on  account 
of  its  value  as  a  marble.  It  contains  a  few  obscure  and  rather 
broken  fossils,  which  injure  it  for  marble,  as  they  make  white 
spots.  It  is  unknown  in  the  north  or  southwest.  Its  fossils  are 
similar  to  the  Birdseye,  or  those  below  it,  rather  than  those  of 
the  Trenton  limestone  which  succeeds  it. 

§  15.  Trenton  limestone. — ^This  rock  in  northern  New  York 
and  Canada  is  black  and  fine  grained,  or  else  it  is  a  grey  subcrys- 
talline  limestone.  It  is  massive,  or  in  thick  beds,  as  at  Trenton; 
in  other  places  it  is  rather  thin  bedded  and  alternates  with 
black  slate  as  at  Chazy.  The  upper  part  is  shaly,  and  passes 
into  the  Utica  slate.  It  is  therefore  not  uniform  in  its  compo- 
sition and  in  the  formation  of  its  constituent  strata.  This  lime- 
stone is  often  bituminous.  In  the  quarries  of  Montreal  its  sur- 
faces are  adhesive  from  bitumen.  This  rock  is  impure,  from 
the  presence  of  shale  or  agiliaceous  matter,  while  the  calciferous 
sandstone  is  impure  from  the  presence  of  silex.  This  rock  is 
white  in  southwestern  Virginia. 

§  16.  Distribution. — It  is  the  most  persistent  of  all  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks  except  the  calciferous  sandstone.  It  is  prevalent 
in  northern  New  York  and  Canada,  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, Champlain  and  Mohawk.  In  the  northwest,  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa,  it  is  described  by  Dr.  Owen  as  the  shell  limestone, 
but  seems  to  be  less  important  than  the  calciferous  sandstone. 
It  is  also  present  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  In 
southwestern  Virginia  it  is  a  white  crystalline  rock,  though 
loaded  with  organic  remains.  Its  average  thickness  is  about 
400  feet. 

§  17.  Its  PaliBozoa. — Is  its  highest  claim  to  notoriety.  We 
have  no  rock  so  rich  in  fossils  as  the  Trenton  limestone.  It 
contains  gasteropods,  brachiopods,  lamellibfanchiates,  crinoids, 
and  five  or  six  species  of  Crustacea  as  the  Isotelus  gigas, 
Calymene  senaria,  &c. 

§  18 .  Utica  slate. — ^The  Trenton  limestone  passes  into  this  rock 
by  becoming  more  slaty  or  shaly  and  losing  its  calcareous  beds. 
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It  is  itself  a  calcareous  shale, ) 
Yoik  the  ilividrng  lines  between  the  Hjoeslones  bi-Iow  and  ihe 
Lorainc  shales  above,  are  not  dislincl.     In  Ihe  western  stales  i(_ 
is  merged  in  the  blue  litnestone.     In  the  southwest  it  i 
recognizable.    The  culcareous  shales  in  Ihe  gorges  of  Lora 
Jefferson  county,  in  which  there  are  neitlier  limestone  aoist 
stone  beds,  are  about  seventy-live  feet  thick. 

^  19.  Loraine  shales  lerminathtg  in  a  thick  bedded  gray  p 
Wone.— The  rock  succeeding  the  Utica  slate  passes  from  i 
latter  inio  the  former  by  its  be<[s  of  sandy  shale  and  thin  b 
ed  sandstoDe.     The  argillaceous  matter  loses  its  lime  also,  a 
in  passing  upwards  changes  affecting  its  palieontology  are  very 
soon  perceived.     These  shales    consist,    in    the    interior  parts 
at  least,  of  thin  alternating  beds  of  gray  sandstone  and  slate; 
the  sandstone  becoming  thicker  at  the  superior  part,  the  shale 
diminishing,  the  rock  finally  passes  into   a  gray  even  bedded 
sandstone.    The  typical  rock  is  displayed  In  the  gorges  of  Lo- 
raine ami  Rodman,  and  not  upon  the  Hudson  river.    In  the  laltei 
region  the  rock  is  crushed,  and  is  by  no  means  In  a  condition 
suitable  to  give  character  to  a  group,  hence  It  should  be  refem 
to  only  as  a  modified  condition  of  the  Loraine  shales. 

§20.  Distribution  oj' Ihe  Loraine  shales  and  sandstones.— 
Jederson  and  Oneida  counties,  in  New  York,  St.  John's  and  its 
neighborhood  Canada  East,  are  the  most  important  points  at  Ihe 
north  where  this  group  is  developed, 

On  the  Mohawk,  at  Cohoes,  the  shales  and  sandstones  in  • 
crushed  condition,  are  tolerably  well  exposed.  They  may  be 
traced  to  Schenectady  and  Saratoga,  where  they  lie  in  a  bori* 
zontal  position.  At  the  west  near  Cincinnati,  this  group  it 
calcareous  throughout,  and  is  called  the  blue  limestone.  In 
Virginia,  in  Wythe  county,  the  group  consists,  6rst,  of  a  mottled 
sandstone,  pebbly  at  the  bottom  and  becoming  marly  at  the  lop, 
and  contains  fossiliferous  bands  which  identify  it  in  part  with 
the  Loraine  shales.  Above  this  reddish  mottled  sandstone  were 
found  beds  of  calcareous  shales  and  thin  bedded  limestone,  and 
above,  still,  olive  green  si 
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carinataorConrad.  This  group,  therefore, differs  physically  here 
from  the  western  group  near  Cincinnati,  and  the  same  ^roup  in 
New  York  and  Canada.  The  fossils,  however,  are  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  among  those  which  occur  west  and  north, 
there  are  a  few  species  confined  to  the  south.  The  palaeontology 
is,  however,  almost  identical.  The  rock,  eqnivaleat  to  the  Oneida 
conglomerate  is  not  universal  at  the  south,  neither  are  the  upper 
beds  so  constantly  thick  bedded  as  in  Jefferson  and  Oneida 
counties. 
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THB  PALJEOZOA  OF  THE  LOWEIt  SILURIAN  SYSTEM. 
§21.  TTie  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  this  country  form  ooe  paJal 
zoic  group.  The  distribulion  of  ihe  palseozoa  is  such  tbatii 
subdivision  betveen  any  of  the  members  would  secure  on  cilh 
side  a  good  natural  history  group.  We  have,  it  is  true,  been  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  calciferous  aud.Hudson  river  groups, 
but  the  use  of  the  term  has  arisen  from  a  restriction  of  a  few 
speciesof  fossils  to  those  beds,  which,  when  coupled  with  certajia 
litbological  peculiarities  of  the  rocks  themselves,  led  to  tbismodB 
of  grouping.  If  a  general  subdivision  was  necessary,  the  lower" 
Silurian  might  be  grouped  under  three  heads,  as  has  been  vir- 
tually proposed  by  Prof.  Itodgers;  thus  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
forms  the  first  mass  designated  No.  1,  the  limestones  by  No.  2,  and 
the  upper  rocks  consisting  of  shales  and  sandstones  equivalent 
to  the  Loraine  shales  and  sandstones  of  New  York,  by  No.  3. 
This  division  is  applicable  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, but  in  Ihe  west  the  calcareous  matter  is  continued  into 
the  upper  group  or  No.  3.  The  second  and  third  divisions, 
therefore,  are  not  clearly  separated,  and  as  the  Potsdaa  sand- 
stone oflen  passes  into  the  calciferous  sandstone,  we  find  the 
distinctive  lines  between  the  three  divisions  nearly  obliterated. 
The  lower  Silurian  is  one  group  only,  because  the  palaeozos  are 
restricted  to  its  limits.  This  fact  I  pointed  out  many  years  ago, 
and  was  led  to  designate  it  the  Cbamplain  group,  and  subse- 
quent researches  have  served  to  confirm  this  view.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  few  dilapiiated  and  imperfect  specimens  of  fossils 
belonging  to  this  division  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Medina  sand- 
stone, does  not  affect  the  generalization.  The  occurrence  of  the 
Exogyra  costata  in  the  Miocene  of  North  Carolina  does  not 
prove  that  it  lived  in  the  Miocene  period,  so  neither  does  the 
discovery  of  a  few  weathered  Cbamplain  fossils  in  the  Kledina 
sandstone  prove  that  they  lived  in  that  period. 
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The  order  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  describing  the  fossils 
of  the  group  will  accord  with  the  modern  systematic  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  generally  adopted  by  zoologists.  The 
student  will  find  many  advantages  resulting  from  a  classification 
which  embraces  both  the  living  and  extinct  species,  as  he  will 
thereby  aid  his  conceptions  of  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
former. 


MOLUSCA. 

§22.  As  the  name  indicates,  are  animals  whose  bodies  are  soft 
or  a  peculiar  fleshy  substance,  as  in  the  well  known  animals  the 
clam,  oyster  and  snail.  They  have  no  hard  or  bony  skeleton, 
but  are  usually  provided  with  external  hard  parts  called  the 
shell,  which  is  a  secretion  from  the  skin,  consisting  mostly  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Their  nervous  system  is  distinct,  but  contains 
but  a  small  amount  of  medullary  matter.  They  have  also  a  cir- 
culation and  all  the  organs  of  sense.  The  place  assigned  them 
in  the  rank  of  beings  is  between  the  articulate,  as  the  spiders, 
crabs,  &c.,  and  the  radiata,  or  the  corals.  This  subkingdom  is 
divided  into  five  classes:  Cephalopoda,  Gasteropoda,  Acephala, 
TuNicATA  and  Bryozoa.  These  classes  are  subdivided  into  two 
sections;  the  first  embraces  the  more  perfect  Molusca,  all  of 
which  have  a  nervous  gangliated  cord  surrounding  the  oesopha- 
gus; they  have  also  the  sexual  organs  of  the  higher  animals, 
and  are  never  aggregated  or  produced  in  family  groups.  The 
lower  division,  on  the  contrary,  and  which  is  called  molus" 
cotdesy  has  only  a  rudimentary  nervous  system,  no  distinct 
ganglia,  and  are  reproduced  by  buds  as  well  as  from  eggs,  and 
they  are  also  small  and  live  in  families  in  a  mode  similar  to  the 
corals,  to  which  they  have  a  strong  resemblance.  They  em- 
brace the  two  last  classes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  classi- 
fication. 
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1.  Cephalopoda. 

Animals,  some  of  which  are  destitute  of  an  exteinslot^ 
internal  shell,  others  are  provided  wilh  an  internal  sbell  fl 
and  others  still  wilh  an  external  chambered  one;   head  dis 
and  provided  with  eyes;  instrumenls  ol  locomotioD  and  | 
heusion  numerous,  and  arranged  about  the  bead,  and  which  d 
armed  with  suckers  or  hooks.   The  cuttle  fish, nautilus  and  spirB 
areexamplesof  Molusca  belonging  to  this  order.    All  the  knin 
living  species,  together  with  many  extinct  ones,  were  provided 
with  a  dark  colored  secietion  stored  up  in  a  sack,  the  contents 
of  which  can  be  emitted  at  will,  which  discolors  the  water  and 
thereby  favors  their  escape  when  pursued  by  tfaeic  foes.    TmM 
external  sbell  may  have  one  or  more  chambers;  the  former ^^^ 
called  monothalamacta;  the  latter,  pGlt/lhalamacea.     The  traapB 
verse  partitions  of  the  chambers  are  called  septa,  and  (he  sepia 
are  perforated  by  a  tube  called  a  siplion  or  siphunde,  which 
may  be  continuous  or  interrupted. 

Those  of  the  class  which  are  provided  with  external  shi 
may  be  divided  as  follows;  1.  Those  whose  shells  are  roUj 
up  so  as  to  form  a  circular  disk;  2.  Those  whose  shells  arc 
merely  curved,  or  arcuate;  3.  Those  whose  shells  are  straight. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  fossils  belonging  to  the 
foregoing  divisions,  it  will  be  useful  to  the  student  to  illustrate 
by  figures  the  forms  of  the  septa  and  position  of  the  siphon,  as 
both  furnish  important  dislinctive  characters.     Thus,  septa  tti 


simple  as  in  the  Nautilus,  fig.  2(3,  A,  undulated  as  in  certain 
kinds  of  Ammonites,  as  in  B,  arboresecent  as  in  C,  and  at^n- 
lated  as  in  the  Gonialites,  fig.  27,  A,  B. 
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D.  DUcoitial,  sepia  simple. 
Genus,  Lrri'iTES. 
Shell  discoidal;  volutions  contiguous;  sipboi 


ceDtral. 


L.  UNDATCs,  pi.  5,jig.  14,  14,  a. 
Inachus  undalus  {Conrad). 
Shell  rolled  up  with  its  convolulions  equally  depressed  a 
either  side;  the  outside  as  well  as  tlie  inside  of  the  volution  ft 
ler.ed;  surface  marked  by  strong  oblique  ridges  between  whid 
it  is  finely  striated;  sirix  upon  the  back  form  an  iiDfK 
arch.     It  occurs  in  the  Black  river  limestone. 

HoRTaoLDs  (.VonJ/bri). 
Convolutions  disjoinled  or  somewhat  distant  in  the  young 
shell,  and  become  more  so  after  two  or  three  volutions,  becomiif  ^ 
in  th«  end  nearly  straight  towards  the  aperture. 

Litultes  convolvnm  [Hall). 
Volutions,  two  or  three,  scarcely  contiguous;  surface  s 
section  circular,  septa  plane  or  moderately  convex;  direction™ 
oblique  from  the  inner  side  of  the  volution  outward  and  upwani 
{Hall);  position  of  the  siphon  undetermined.     Occuis  in  the 
Black  river  limestone  at  Watertown.  ^M 

Trocholites.  ^B 

Volutions  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  ventral  disk  more  concare 
than  the  dorsal;  ventral  surface  flattened  and  even  slightly  con- 
cave; transverse  section  obtusely  lunate;  siphon  snaall,  ventral. 
Fig.  29.  _  .J.  ^^^^^^^^  {Conrad),  pi.  12,  fig.  14  c,  15. 
Volutions  about  tour;  enlargement  grad- 
ual; surface  ornamented  by  oblique  ridges, 
which  form  u  distinct  arch  upon  the  back, 
and  marked  by  fine  waving  interrupted  stri£, 
and  very  obsucre  longitudinal  ridge;  aper- 
ture suddenly  enlarged  as  in  fig.  S9 
Trenton  limestone  and  Utica  slate 
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T.  PLANOBiFORMis  {Courad). 

The  shell  is  rather  larger  than  in  the  preceding  section;  more 
elliptical;  mouth  lunate;  transverse  ridges  form  a  curve  rather 
than  a  distinct  arch;  surface  longitudinally  striated.  Loraine 
shales. 

B.  Shell  arcuate^  septa  simple. 

C\KT0CERAS  {Gold). 

Shell  moderately  curved;  section  circular;  siphon  dorsal. 

C.  Maroinalis  {Conrad). 

C.  Macrostomum,  fig  30  {Hall). 

Fig.  30.  Shell  moderately  curved,  enlarging  rapidly 

towards  its  aperture:  septa  numerous;  it  has 
twelve  to  thirteen  septa  in  an  inch  towards 
its  small  extremity.  Belongs  to  the  Trenton 
limestone. 

C.   ANNULATCJS  {Hall). 

It  has  a  central  siphon,  and  hence  should 
probably  be  placed  in  another  genus. 

C.   LAMELLOSUM  {Hall). 

Shell  gently  curved;  surface  ornamented 
with  sharp  undulating  lines,  which  are 
arched  downwards  towards  the  apcol  ex- 
tremity.   Trenton  limestone. 

C.   CONSTRICTOSTRIATUM  {Hall). 

Shell  nearly  straight;  surface  ornamented  by  fine  transverse 
striae. 

C.   MULTICAMERATUM  {Hall). 

Septa  close  and  numerous,  and  curved  at  the  apex;  septa 
about  thirty  in  an  inch. 

C.  ARCUATUM  {Hall). 

Shell  gently  curved,  and  tapering  slowly  towards  the  apex; 
septa  about  twelve  or  thirteen  in  an  inch. 
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C.   CAMDUCM  (Halt). 
Curve  greater  than  in  the  preceding  species;  septa  about  nine 
to  the  inch.     The  three  last  are  not  marlced  by  striae.     Theyall 
belong  lo  the  Trenton  period. 

Oncoceras  [Hall). 
Shell  arcuate,  swollen  near  the   middle,  siphon  small  dor- 
sal; septa  nearly  Hat. 

O.    CONSTKICTUM,  pt.  12,_^g-.  2. 

Shell  short;  constricted  near  ihe  mouih,  and  rapidly  contract- 
ing towards  the  smaller  extremity.  It  is  always  imperfd't  at 
the  smaller  extremity,  being  apparently  truncated.  Trenton 
limestone. 

C.  Shell  straight. 
Ohthocerata. 
,       Si/nopsis  of  the  straight  Cephalopoda. 

I.  Shell  regularly  tapering;  siphon  small,  central  or  subceo- 
tral;  section  circular.     Orlhoceras, 

II.  Shell  subconical,  siphon  ventral;  section  circular;  siphoD 
with  iaterseptal  swellings.     Aclinoceras. 

III.  SbeJl  subfusitorm;  siphon  eccentric.     Gompboceras. 

IV.  More  than  one  subconical  body  enclosed  in  tbe  shd 
siphon  large,  ventral.     Endoceras. 

V.  Siphon  large,  lateral  and  spiral;  section  elliptical, 
me  roceras. 

VI.  Siphon  large;  septa  waving;  section  an  elongated  ellipi 
Gonioceras. 

VIL  Siphon  large,  ventral,  and  without  interseptal  swelliiigl 
section  subcircular.    Melia. 

I.  Orthoceras. 
Shell  straight;  tapering;  having  its  siphon  central  u 
central;  section  circular. 

0.  PRlMlGKNItlS  {Hull.) 
Shell  gently  tapering;  septa  thin  and  numerous;  proximal 
calciferous  sandstone. 
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0.  LAQUEATUM  {Holl). 

Shell  tapering  slightly,  and  longitudinally  fluted.  Calciferous 
sandstone. 

O.  RECTIANNULATUS  {Hall). 

Shell  tapering  yery  gradually,  and  marked  by  transverse 
ridges.     Chazy  limestone. 

O.  SUBABCUATUS  {Holl). 

Septa  rather  distant;  slightly  curved.     Chazy  limestone. 

0.   BILINEATUS. 

Tapering  very  gradually;  low  or  rather  flat;  septa  rather 
distant;  surface  marked  by  coarse  distant  longitudinal  striae. 
Calciferous  sandstone,  Greenbush.  [See  Palaeontology,  N.  Y., 
by  James  Hall,  p.  35.  'Trenton  limestone  thrust  up  through  the 
Hudson  river  slates."  !  ! 

The  fact  in  regard  to  the  rock  at  Greenbush  is,  that  the  calci- 
ferous sandstone  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  calcareous  mass. 
The  upper  part  is  the  Trenton  limestone  consisting  of  thin  beds 
of  black  limestone  interlaminated  with  shale  or  slate,  as  at  many 
localities  in  the  Mohawk  and  Champlain  valleys.  In  these  beds 
of  limestone  we  obtain  the  fossils  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 
Besides,  it  is  quite  diflBcult  to  conceive  how  one  rock  can  be 
thrust  through  another  without  making  a  hole  in  it.  If  the 
specimen  on  pi.  7,  fig.  4,  is  compared  with  those  of  pi.  43,  fig. 
14  and  15  it  will  not  fail  to  strike  any  one  that  either  the  figures 
are  very  badly  drawn,  or  else  the  fossils  are  quite  different.  To 
admit  the  existence  of  the  calciferous  sandstone  below  the 
Trenton  at  this  place,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  admission  of 
the  Taconic  system. 

0.   TERKTIFOBME  {Holl). 

Shell  marked  by  subspiral  rounded  close  annulations:  surface 
longitudinally  striated;  septa  quite  convex;  siphuncle  small. 
Trenton  limestone. 

O.  ABCUOLIRATUM  {Hall)j  pi,  12,  Jig.  4. 
Shell  slender;  ornamented  with  transversely  spiral  and  slightly 
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elevated  undulaliiig  ridges;  separated  by  spaces  equal  to  f 
breadth;  surface  6oeIy  striated  longilmlinaliy. 
0.  TEXTILE  {Hall). 
Shell    rather   small    slighljy   tapering    evenly    and 
striated  langitudioally;  nndulalions  circular;  proximate. 

0.    CL4THRATCM  (f{all). 

Small  transverse  ridges  angular  and  finely  striated  and  did 
one  half  the  diameter  of  the  shell.     Trenton  limestone. 

0.  ANELLUs  {Conrad). 

Shell  elongated;  taperingveiygraduallyjannulatioits an: 

approximate  and  in  width  equaling  one  fourth  the  distance  of 

the  shell,  which  is  marked  by  fine  undulating  longitudinal  strJx. 

Trenton  limestone.     Oreenbush. 

0.  UNnni.osTRiATns  {Hall). 
Annulations  subangular;  arched   upon  the  back  and  din 
upon  the  ventral  side;  back  transversely  striated;  septa  ^ 
convex. 

0.  SMPL!C*MER*TtJS  {Hall). 

Shall  rather  large,  long  and  tapering  very  gradually;  siph^ 
cle  eccentric;  septa  distant  and  very  convex. 

O  MtlLTlCAMERATLS  {Hall),  pi.  4,  Jig.  8. 
Elongated  lerele,  slender,  smooth;  septa  numerous,  andd 
tant  from  each  other  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  the  diai 
of  the  tube;  siphon  central.     Birdseye  limestone. 

0.  STHtGATUS  {Hull). 

Shell  terete;  surface  marked  by  distinct  and  rather  undulating 

longitudinal  striie;  septa  quite  convex,  and  distant  about  one 

fourth  the  diameter  of  the  shell. 

II.   ACTINOCEBAS   {BrojiJi). 

Orraoceras  {Hall) 

Shell   straight;   subconical;    siphon    eccentric   and   svol 

or  extended  beyond  the  perforation  by  which  it  appears  to  I 

large. 
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A.    TENUIFILUM  {HolL) 

Shell  gradually  tapering,  and  the  larger  end  marked  by  trans- 
Terse  striae;  siphon  ventral;  septa  rather  distant;  moderately 
convex,  double;  the  upper  being  deflected  so  as  to  enclose  the 
swollen  siphon.  1  have  obseryed  that  when  the  outer  part 
of  the  shell  was  weathered  it  shows  annulations  of  growth  or 
striae.  Distance  between  the  septa  about  one-fourth  the  diam- 
eter of  the  shell.  Common  in  Jeflerson  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Black  river  limestone,  to  which  it  seems  to  be  confined.  Wil- 
liams's College  Museum. 

0.   GRACmE. 

It  is  less  conical,  or  more  cylindrical,  than  the  foregoing. 

0.  CREBBISEPTUM. 

This  shell  tapers  gradually;  the  distance  between  the  septa 
half  as  great  as  in  the  tenuifilum. 

III.    GOBIPHOCERAS. 

Shell  very  large;  straight;  subfusiform. 

G.  HALLii  (d'0r6.). 

Shell  enlarged  near  the  middle;  contracting  towards  the  aper- 
ture; septa  approximate  and  rather  flat;  siphon  large;  eccentric 
Black  river  limestone. 

IV.  Endoceras  {Hall). 

Shell  straight;  siphon  subcentral  and  large  and  contains  two 
or  more  subconical  bodies  in  the  same  tube. 

E.  PROTEiFORME,  pL  13  and  16,  fig.  1  a,  3  a. 

Shell  circular  and  very  gradually  tapering;  surfaces  marked 
with  transverse  and  longitudinal  fine  striae;  septa  rather  distant; 
inner  shells  subconical;  finely  striated;  the  striae  often  preserved 
upon  casts;  siphuncle  large  and  subcentral.  This  species  is 
common  and  frequently  large.*  It  is  found  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone at  Middleville  and  numerous  other  places  in  northern  New 
York  and  Canada. 
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VII.  Melm. 

Siphon  large;  ventral;  shell  large;  section  elliptical. 

M.    CANCELLATUS   (o.  s). 

Shells  large;  elongated;  sides  only  slightly  convergent;  siphon 
large;  surface  marked  by  longitudinal  and  tiansverse  striffi, 
giving  it  a  pitted  appearance.     Loraine  shales. 


GASTEROPODA. 
This  class  takes  its  nnmefrom  the  circmastance  that  the  spe- 
cies it  contains  moves  upon  a  large  fleshy  tlisk  attached  to  the 
abdomen,  which  has   been  called   a    foot;   the  sing  or  soail 
represents  this  fact:  lit  this  class  the  head  is  more  distinct.     It 
is  provided  with  tentacles  which   are   regarded  as  organs  of 
touch,  and  upon  which  the  eyes  are  sometimes  mounted.     The 
mouth  is  below  them,  with  its  jaws  armed  with  teeth.     Their 
respiratory  organs  are  in  part  fitted  to  perform  their  functions 
when  in  the  atmosphere  or  water.     The  sexes  are  separate,  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  are  united  in 
one  individual.     Certain  species  belong 
to  fresh,  others  to  salt  water,  and  some 
are    destitute     of    an    external    shell. 
Their  shells  are  mostly  unsym  metrical, 
being   obliquely   rolled   into   a   spire, 
as  5g.  32,  of  which  /  /  is  the  length; 
,  b  b   the  breadth;   a  the   mouth,  and 
and  12  3  4  the  volutions  forming  the 
spire.     We  have  an  illustration  in  the 
shell  of  several   whorls   or   volutions 
which  together  form  a  rather  elevated 
^L  ^-4_-/  spire. 

^P  *  The  spire  is  often  depressed  or  flat- 

^B  lened,  or  does  not  rise  above  the  plane  upon  which  the  spire  is 
B  rolled,  thus  fig.  33,  the  Euomphalus  of  Sowerby  (Straparollus 
H 
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sphere;  if  provided  with  a  shell,  it  is  en  oblique  spiral.  They 
lahabil  the  land  and  water,  and  are  represented  by 
ibe  snail  or  Helices  and  Lymnacea. 

The  second  order  ronlains  )he  Peclibranchiata. 
A  part  respire  in  tbe  atmosphere,  and  a  part 
respire  in  the  water  by  means  of  pei:titiateil  gills. 
Loxonema,  fit;.  35,  Turbo,  Macrocheilus  and  Sca- 
lites  among  tbf  IbssiJs  belong  to  this  ordt-r.  Their 
shells  are  rather  ihick.  Of  the  living  I'resh  Mater 
shells  the  Palmlinas  are  examples.  Several  ge- 
nera appear  in  the  lower  Silurian  stage. 

The  third  order  composes  the  Scaiibranckiata. 
Tbe  shells  are  conical, spiral  or  sub-spiral,  and  are 
I  often  sjramelrical;  Helcion,  Cyrtolites  and  Belie- 
rophon  are  among  ihe  fossils  which  belong  to 
this  order ;  fig.  3C,  is  the  Cino- 
Iites  biloba.  They  appear  in 
the  lower  Silurian  stage. 

The  fourth  order  comprises 
the  Teclibmnchinta.    The  shell   i 
is  unsymmetrical.     The  Bulla 
'  and  Umbrella  are  examples  of  shells  belong- 
ing to  the  order. 

The  sixth  order  contains  the  Pleropoda.  The  shells  are  thin, 
fragile  and  remarkable  for  their  uncommon  forms;  the  Conularia 
is  an  example.  The  order  contains  only  a  small  number  of 
genera.     The  Conularia  appears  in  the  lower  Silurian. 
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Synopsis  of  the  fossils  belonging  to  the    Peclibranchiata, 
Vhich  have  been  found  in  the  lower  Silurian: 

1.  Shell  discoidal.    Straparollus. 

2.  Shell  auriform;  spire  depressed,     Slomatia. 

3.  Shell  turbinate;  volutions  ventricose.     Turbo. 
4-  She\\  svbturbinate;  volutions  angular.     Scalites. 

5.  She]i  lurrited;  ralher  elevated;  aperture  subquadrate;  volu- 
tinns  rounded:   surface  transrerseJi/  striated.      Plueratomaria. 


6.  Shell  turrittd;  middle  of  Ikt  vohtlion  ornamented  with  a 
rpir<U  band;  the  middle  of  Ihe  inouth  is  notched.     March  insoaia. 

1.  Diicoidal. 
Snt*PAKOLLt-s  {^MonlfoTi). 
Spire  much  depressed;  umbilicus  large  and  grooved,  and  vxA 
creaulated.     Aperture  subquadrate. 


PI.*,  fig.  15. 
Maclurites  magDa  (£»uer). 
Maclurea  magna  (JV*.  Y-  Geol.  Rep,). 
Shell  obtusely  carinated  on  ihe  upper  edge;   whorla  rapidly 
increasing  in  size;   aperture  on  the  left,  irregularly  and  hori- 
zontally depressed  above;  lips  not  deflected;  surface  transversely 
striated. — Le  Sueur. 

Chazy  limestone;  it  is  confined  to  that  horizon,  yet  widdydi 
tributtd-     New  York,  Canada,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentudi 

S.  &0RDIDU8,  pi.  3,  Jig.  6. 
Maclurea  sordida  {Hall). 
Spire  scarcely  elevated;   containing  about  three  volutloi 
lurface  smooth.     It  is  usually  about  one  inch  in  diameter. 
upon  the  weathered  surface  that  Ihey  become  known  to  us,  a 
herein  exhibit  considerable  diversity  of  form;   found  at  Chazy 
in  the  calciferous  sandstone.  Bald  Mountain  and  Hoosic  Falls, 
and  in  the  same  rock  also  in  Wythe  county,  Virginia. 

S.   MATUTINA. 

Maclurea  nialutina  {Hall), 
It  is  usually  a  cast,  but  sometimes  a  distinctly  striated  s 
and  is  larger  than  the  foregoing. 
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S.    UNIANGULATCS  ((TOfh.). 

Enomphalus  uniangulus  {Hall). 
Upper  and  outer  edge  of  the  volution  angular;  rounded  below; 
surface  striated. 

S.  LEVATUSp/.  5^  fig.  1. 

Ophileta  levata  {VaniLxem). 

Volutions  numerous;  thin,  and  without  an  expanded  mouth; 
angular  below;  surface  Smooth.    Calciferous  sandstone. 

S.   COMPLANATUS,  pi.  by  fig.  2. 

Ophileta  complanata  {Vanuxem), 

Volutions  numerous;  uniformly  thin  and  slender,  increasing  in 
diameter.     It  belongs  to  the  calciferous  sandstone. 

S.  LABiATUs  {Emmons\  pi.  Ay  fig.  2, 

Outer  volution  rapidly  widening  below  to  a  wide,  angular 
aperture;  surface  smootL     Birdseye  limestone,  Chazy. 

S.   AKGULATUS  (n.  S.) 

Shell  discoid,  smooth;  upper  surface  of  the  outer  volution 
nearly  flat,  excepting  that  it  has  a  wide,  shallow  groove  travers* 
ing  it  near  the  outer  edge,  forming,  with  the  oblique  inferior 
and  outer  face,  a  marginal  ridge.  Section  of  the  outer  volution, 
somewhat  triangular. 

Diameter  of  the  disc,  one  inch.  Upper  part  of  the  calciferous 
sandstone  at  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

2.  Shdl  auriform,  spirt  depressed. 

Stomatia. 
Suborbicular,  oblong,  auriform;   spire  drepressed;  aperture 
wide,  entire  and  oblique^ 

S.   AURIFORMIS  (d'OrJ.). 

Capulus  auriformis  (/fa//). 

Spire  scarcely  elevated;  whorls  about  three,  the  last  wide 
and  ventricose;  aperture  semilunar. — HclL    Trenton  limestone. 


fifteen  spiral  ridges,  inlersecletl  bj  niimeroLS  longitudinal  but 
olilique  strite;    between  llie  three  or  four  6rst  ridges  ibere  are 
oncor  two  low,  interrupteil,  parallel  ones;  apex  acute  j  aperture 
triangular,  sublransverse. 
Blue  limeHtoiie,  Cincinnati. 

T,    OBLTyuUS. 

PI.  b,Jig.  IS;    iSu;    18  ft;  a 

Holopea  obliqiius  {Hall). 

Heiglit  anil  breadth  nearly  equal;  spire  oblique,  acute  at  the 

apex;   volutions  three  or  four,  the  last  ventricose;    aperture 

transverse,  entire;  surFane  smooth  or  finely  striated. — Half. 

T.   SVMMETRICUS  {d'Orb.). 

Holopea  Syrametricus  {Hall). 

Height  rather  grealer  than  the  breadth;  apex  acute;  volutions 

four;   aperture  subrotund;   surface   longitudinally  striated   by 

unequal  tines  of  growth.     Trenton  and  blue  limestone. 

T.  TENTRlCOiUS. 

PL  6,  fig.  19,  a,  b. 
The  volutions  swollen,  especially  the  last ;  heighth  and  breadth 
subequal;  volutions  three. 

T.  AMERICANUS  {(t'Ofb.). 

PI.  &,fig.  20. 
Holopea  paludiniformis  {Halt). 
Spire  higher  than  wide;  volutions  four,  rounded,  full;  aper- 
ture, subangular,  preserving  an  ovate  form;   casts  smooth,  in 
which  condition  it  has  been  found. 
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4.  Shell  subturbinated;   volutions  angular, 

ScALiTES  {^Conrad). 

Rapbistoma  {Hall). 
Shell  subturbinate;   spire  depressed;    volutions  angulated; 
aperture  oval,  with  the  upper  and  transverse  margin  straight. 

S.  ANGULATUS,  p/.  4y  Jig.   21. 

Spire  low;  volutions  four,  and  angulated;  aperture  rather 
narrow,  triangular,  and  terminating  before  in  a  rather  long, 
curved  canal.  Occurs  in  the  calciferous  sandstone  at  Chazy, 
Clinton  county,  N.  Y. 

S.  STRUTUS,  pL  4,  fig.  30. 

Rapbistoma  striata  {Hall). 

Discoidal;  spire  only  slightly  elevated;  volutions  four  or  five; 
outer  margin  angulated;  surface  coarsely  and  obliquely  striated. 
Found  in  the  calciferous  sandstone,  Chazy. 

S.  PLANISTRU,  pL  4,  fig.  16,  17. 

Rapbistoma  planistria  {Hall). 

Subturbinate;  spire  formed  of  from  three  to  five  angular  volu- 
tions; surface  marked  by  distinct,  longitudinal  flat  striae,  and 
arched  in  the  middle  part  of  the  whorls;  aperture  narrow,  tri- 
gonal.    Calciferous  sandstone. 

S,  STAMINEUS  (d'Orft.). 
Rapbistoma  staminea  {Hall), 

Spire  depressed;  volution  externally  sharply  angulated,  and 
welted  upon  the  margin;  surface  marked  by  curved  striae  above 
and  below,  separated  by  the  sharp,  welted  edge. 

Calciferous  sandstone. 

5.  Shell  turrited;  rather  elevated;  aperture  svbquadrate;  volutions 

rounded;  surface  striated. 
Pleurotomaria. 
Turbinated,  spiral;  aperture  subquadrate,  with  rounded  an- 
gles; outer  lip  with  a  deep  slit  near  its  union  with  the  spire. 
Sowerby. 
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P.  L^STicni.kBJS  {Conrad),  pi.  6, fig,  13,  ( 
Shell  lenticular;    spire   ilepresse<l;  outer  volution    Satten 
above,  rounded  benealh,  and  its  two  surfaces  forming  an  obtJ 
edge;  seclioo  somewhat  triangular;  yolutioDs  four,  gradui 
enlarging;  umbillicus  ralber  large;  surface  marked  by  tinestr^ 
This  fossil  is  nsually  obtained  in  ihe  condition  of  a  cast  « 
it  is  smooth;  the  shell  is  thin  and  not  deeply  marked, 
in  the  Trenton  limestone. 

P.  SuHcONicA  {Hall),  pi.  17,  fig.  9,  96. 
Spire  elevated,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  apex;  voluti 
4,  5;  only  slightly  convex  above;  last  carinated;  the  others  sub- 
carinatcd  near  the  outer  and  lower  edge;  beneath,  tbe  outer  to 
lution  is  convex  or  swollen,  and  marked  near  the  middle  by  ■ 
low  ridge;  surface  ornamented  by  strias,  which  are  refl» 
near  tbe  carina  and  intersected  by  longitudinal  ones, 
together  form  a  network  of  lines,  or  a  cancellated  surface;  apt!/*' 
lure  subquadraie;  height  of  the  spire  one  and  a  quarter  inches. 
Trenton  limestone,  extending  up  into  the  Loraiue  sLales,  where 
it  is  the  most  common. 

P.  qtJAnfiiCABiNATA. 
This  is  described  as  having  four  caririna  upon  tbe  last 
and  its  surface  marked  with  zigzag  strife.     Birdseye  limi 

P.    FKBCAEiNATA  (Ha//). 

Spire  conical,  subacute,  ornamented  with  numerous  spi 
riitges,  which  are  crossed  by  light  undulating  striae;  volutv 
three  to  four;  lunbillicus  none. 

P.    TUBOIDA. 

Height  and  breadth  subcqual;  volutions  subangular;  tbe  lai 
whorl  inflated.     Calciferous  sandstone. 

P.    I3MBILICAT*,  pi.  5,  g.  4,    ( 

The  shell  is  discoidal  or  very  much  depressed;  volutions  four; 
angular;  flattened  above;  convex  below;  suture  caniculateii; 
aperture  quadrangular;  umbillicus  large;  surface  marked  tii|t| 
waving  strife,     fiirdseye  and  Trenton  limestone. 


ice    marked  tii|t  ^h 

_J 
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P.  VARICOSA  (Hall). 

Volutions  four;  somewhat  angular;  ventricose;  surface  strongly 
striated.    Birdseye  limestone. 

P.  NODULOSA  {Hall). 

Is  described  by  Mr.  Hall  as  being  marked  by  nodulose  spiral 
ridgeSy  or  as  having  a  short  ascending  spire.  Birdseye  lime- 
stone. 

P.    ANTIQUATA  {Holl). 

Large;  subconical;  wider  than  high.  A  cast  only  has  been 
observed  in  the  Chazy  limestone. 

P.   ROTULOIDES,  pi.  6,  fig.   10. 

Volutions  about  four;  spire  depressed;  wide  again  as  high; 
outer  volution  concave  above;  convex  below;  margin  angular, 
subacute;  aperture  subquadrate;  umbilicus  small;  surface 
striated.    Resembles  the  P.  lenticularis. 

P.  INDENTA  {Hall\  pi.  5,  fig.  5. 

Volutions  three;  spire  acute;  enlarging  rapidly  towards  the 
aperture;  aperture  angulated  or  subrotund;  surface  finely  striated. 

Trenton  and  Walertown,  N.  Y. 

I 

P.   AMBIGUA,  pi.  5,  fig.  6. 

Volutions  about  four;  spire  subacute;  outer  volution  ventri* 
cose  angulated;  height  and  width  nearly  equal. 

P.  UMBU.ICATA  {Hall)y  pi.  5,  fig.  4,  a,  b. 

Shell  scarcely  discoidal;  spire  small  and  low;  outer  volution 
flattened  above  upon  the  back;  below  it  is  scarcely  convex; 
umbilicus  large.  The  angularity  of  the  outer  volution  and  the 
large  unbillicus  forms  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  Abundant 
at  Watertown  in  the  gray  Trenton  limestone. 

21 


6.  Shell  tiirreleii;  viidiUf-  of  fhr  volution  omnmentfd   inth  a 
spirnl  bawl. 

MnHUHINSONIA. 

They  embrace  those  Plenrotomarias  whose  height  exceeds 
Iheir  brea<llh,  and  which  are  oniaisented  with  a  spirnl  band 
and  bent  Mrise. 

M.   VENTBICOSA  {Hall). 

Turrete<l;  vnliilions  about  live,  swollen;  angulaled  above: 
surface  striiilvil;  stiiiKbeiit  at  ibe  angle  of  the  Tolut  ion;  volutiom 
taper  rather  rapidly  from  the  larger  one.  Birdseye  and  Trentou 
limestones. 

M.  BicracTA  {Hafl),  pf.  5,  fig.  6,  a,  b,  c,  and  II. 

Spire  rather  elongate;  subacute;  volutions  four  or  five;  an- 
^lar;  last  tricarinate;  surface  finely  striated  and  bent  at  the 
carine.     Trenton  limestone. 

M.    UNUNGULATCS  (Ifoll). 

Spire  elongated;  volutions  about  five  angular;  a  single  spiral 
ridge  ornaments  the  shell,  which  is  also  traversed  by  fine  lon- 
gitudinal lines. 

M.  BELUCi.vcTA,  pi.  5,  Jig.  1  and  16  and  12. 
Elongated,  acute,  formed  of  about  five  or  six  volutioos;  sec- 
lion  of  the  volutions  rounded  convex;  shell  ornamented  (jj  a 
flat  spiral  band  placed  in  the  centre,  and  tiaversed  longitudi* 
nally  by  zigzag  strife,  which  are  aiigulated  at  the  spiral  band 
Usually  in  casts  and  common  in  Trenton  limestone  in  Jefiersoa 
county,  N.  Y, 

M.    GRACILIS. 

Narrow;  very  much  elongated;  volutions  six  or  more;  apei 
acute;  the  shell  is  ornamented  by  an  obtuse  carina,  of  which  do 
marks  are  left  in  the  cast. 

M.  ABBREViATA  {Hall),  pi.  4,  Jig.  y  and  13  and  pi.  4,  fig.  11. 

The  shell   is  marked  by  sharp  angles,  between  which  the 

surface  is  convex  and  stiiated.    Rare  in  the  Birdseye  limestone. 
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7.  Spire  much  elongated;   acute;  surface  covered  with  longi" 
tudinal  threads;  aperture  prolonged  before. 

LoXONEMA. 

Spiral^  turriculated;  whorls  convex;  upper  edge  adpressed 
against  the  next  above;  without  a  spiral  band;  mouth  oblong; 
attenuated  above,  effused  below,  and  with  a  sigmoid  edge  to  the 
right  lip;  no  umbilicus  (?);  surface  covered  by  longitudinal 
threads  or  ridgt*^  generally  arched. — Phillips. 

L.  SUBFUSIFORMIS  (rf'Orft.). 
Murchinsonia  subfusiformis  {Hall). 
Subfusiform;  spire  elongated;  volutions  about  four  or  five; 
outer  lip  prolonged  below;  the  casts  are  all  compressed.  It 
is  five  or  six  inches  high;  greatest  breadth  of  the  lower  whorl 
about  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  peculiar  longitudinal  threads 
of  the  Loxonema  have  not  been  observed,  as  the  species  has 
been  found  only  in  casts,  but  the  form  of  the  lip  and  aperture 
are  those  of  the  Loxonema.    Trenton  limestone. 

L.  SUBELONOATA  (d'Orft.),  pi.  6,  fig.  20 
Subulites  elongata  {Conrad). 
Spire  high  or  elongated;  apex  acute;  volutions  about  five; 
surface  flat,  or  only  slightly  convex;  aperture  narrow;  its  exact 
form  remains  undetermined;  it  is  nearly  three  inches  long,  and 
scarcely  half  an  inch  wide.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  great 
height  and  narrow  and  flat  volutions.     Trenton  limestone. 

L.    VirTATA. 

Elongated;  subfusiform;  subacute;  volutions  four  or  five;  ra- 
ther more  convex  than  the  foregoing;  aperture  elongated. 
Trenton  limestone. 

Analysis  of  the  Scutihranchiatay  belonging  to  the  lower  Silu- 
rian: 

1.  Shell  patelliform  or  depressed,  apex  turned  forward. 
Helcion. 

2.  Shell  convolute  subglobose  or  discoidal,  and  ornamented 
with  a  dorsal  band.     Bellerophon. 
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B.  BIDORSATUS  (d'Orft.). 

Bucania  bidorsata  {Hall), 

PL  6,  Jig.  8-27. 

Volutions  about  three,  outer  one  expanding  abruptly  near  the 
wide  everted  aperture;  dorsal  carina  grooved  on  each  side  of  a 
narrow  sharp  ridge;  surface  ornamented  with  striae,  which  are 
arched  upon  the  back;  aperture  twice  as  wide  as  high;  umbili- 
cus deep.     Trenton  limestone,  Middleville,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

B.  suLCATiNUS  {Emmons). 

Bucania  sulcatinus  (Hall). 

PL  4,  Jig.  4. 

Sides  angulated;  aperture  round  oval;  surface  ornamented 
by  undulating,  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines,  the  latter 
meet  upon  the  back,  forming  with  each  other  an  obtuse  angle. 
Cbaigr  limestone,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y. 

B.  PUNCTiFRONs  (EmmoTw). 

PI'  12,  ^g.  11  and  12. 

Bucania  punctifrons  {Hall). 

Shell  small;  volutions  about  three,  enlarging  gradually; 
outer,  rounded  or  obtuse,  back  broadly  rounded,  covered  with 
superficial  lozenge  shaped  punctures;  carinal  band  narrow  and 
sharp;  umbilicus  deep.  The  direction  of  the  obscure  oblique 
undulations,  or  lines  of  growth,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  dor* 
sal  sinus,  of  the  form  of  that  belonging  to  the  Cyrtolites  bilobus. 
Trenton  limestone. 

B,  ROTUNDATUS  {d^Orb.). 
Bucania  rotundata  {Hall). 

General  form  rounded;  outer  whorl  expanding  towards  the 
mouth,  angular  at  the  sides;  surface  transversely  striated.  The 
surface  markings  distinguish  it  from  the  Sulcatinus. 
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Fig.  37, 


B.  INTEXTDS. 

Dorsat  biinil  narrow  ntiil  5harp;  Gurlace  ornamented  by  iiid 
seeling  siriic,  of  which  the  lontritudinal  ones  are  rather  sirai 
volutions  rouiiiJetl.  Tniitonliuipstont^,  near  Waterlowa,  . 
county,  N.  Y. 

B.  CANCK1.I.ATUS 

The  outer  whori  exj'«miid,  fnrining  two  lobes,  betw 
which  there  Js  a  dorsal  sinus;  aurlace  striated  or  cancellatd 
fine  stria;.     Lorainc  Nhalus, 

B.  Huoosiis  (n.  s.). 

Volulions  about  three,  larger  angulal 
and    Ihe  larjrer    pari   covered    with    slri*, 
sharply    srchwl     upon     the    wide,    dorsal, 
grooved  band  at  the  curve,  both  the 
itiiil  Lnnil  are  discontinued  and  replaciid 
ratliur  disliinl  waving  lines;   aperture 
deiei'inined.    (Rare,]     Loraine  shales 
sandstone,  Loraini>,Jefrersou  countj.N  Y- 

3.  Volutions  cojttiguous  or  disjoitUedj  dorsum  o/ten  smoolK,  « 
only  marked  by  ridgfs  or  a  svperficvU  sinUij  no  coitliniuict 
dorsal  band. 

II.  CvRTui-lTES  [Conrad). 

This  genus  Is  restricted  by  d'Orbiny  to  those  shells  whicba/e 
destitute  ol  a  dorsal  band,  or  have  a  shallow  niRrgioal  sinus  oul)'. 
C.  BiLOBATCs  {d'Orb.). 
PL  6,  fig  2. 
Rotund  and  transversely  flattened;  height  and  breadth  sub- 
equal;  mouth  large;    bilobed,  lainlly  sirialed.     Trenton  liini- 
stone,  Loraine  shales.     Often  transversely  corrugated  upon  the 
back  in  old  sliells;  but  which  in  the  Loraine  shules  is  nctri 
marked  in  this  way. 

C     ACUTDS. 

PI.  6,  figi.  4,  6. 
The  shell  i^  compressed  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  upon 
the  back;  surface  niaikcd  with  finestriie. 
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C.   SUBCARINATUS  (d'Orft.). 

PL  6,  figs.  25,  26. 

Somewhat  patelliform;  compressed  or  subangular  towards 
the  base;  apex  incurved;  mouth  widely  expanded.  Trenton 
limestone. 

C.  COMPRKSSUS,  p/.  12,  fig.  10,  6. 

Discoidal;  volutions  slightly  compressed  and  also  slightly 
disjointed;  sides  rounded;  back  sharply  carinated;  surface  orna- 
mented by  sharp  zigzag  lamellae,  which  only  penetrate  through 
the  shell,     Trenton  limestone. 

C.  TRF.NTONENSTs  {CoTirad),  pi.  5,  fig.  22. 

Arcuate;  curvature  somewhat  variable,  sometimes  it  forms  a 
short  curve,  in  others  nearly  a  circle,  as  in  the  annexed  fig.  38: 
Section  triangular;  aperture  slightly  compressed, 
and  transversely  striated,  and  with  a  shallow  sinus 
upon  the  dorsal  margin.  The  shell  of  this  species 
is  quite  thick,  and  the  constriction  is  just  below  the 
aperture. 

PORCELIA  ORNATA,  pi.   17,  fig.  2. 

Cyrtolites  ornata  {Conrad). 

Shell  thick,  consisting  of  two  or  three  whorls  wholly  exposed 
and  increasing  rapidly  in  size;  whorls  sharply  carinated;  orna- 
mented on  each  side  with. a  row  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ribs,  which 
extend  from  the  keel  to  the  lateral  angle;  back  crossed  by 
elevated  rows  of  tuberculated  lines  arranged  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  keel;   aperture  irregularly  quadrangular. 

C.  FiLOSUM  {Conrad)ypL  \2yfig.  4. 

Shell  tapering  gently  to  a  point;  volution  a  semicircular  arch; 
surface  finely  and  thickly  striated;  striae  arched  upon  the  back; 
section  circular.     Trenton  limestone  (rare). 
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ACEPOALA 

In  this  class  ibe  head  is  wanting,  it  is  also  destitute  of  the 
organs  of  vision  and  of  hearing.  The  mouth  is  uufurnisbcd 
with  teeth,  but  is  supptietl  with  fleshy  lips  and  tentaculae 
which  occupy  the  middle  of  the  large  [iianlle.  Their  shell  or 
habitation  consists  ol  two  valves.  The  mouih  and  the  anal 
orifice  being  both  upon  the  same  plane  but  at  the  opposite 
extremities,  the  valve  is  naturally  unsymmetrical,  or  in  other 
words,  is  inequilateral;  clams  and  oysters  belong  to  Ihisijivi- 
aion  of  the  Molusca 

As  a  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  shell  is  constantly  occur- 
ring, it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  this  place  the  position 
of  certain  parts  of  it,  which  arc  more  or  less  etoployed  in  lir 
description  and  determination  of  species. 

This  figure,  from  Sowerby's  Conchological  Manual,  exhibili 

Fig.  33. 
Jtftal    ^ 


the  parts  and  measurements  of  a  common  bivalve  shell.  The 
length  is  measured  from  the  anterior  a  top,  the  posterior  side. 
The  height  is  measured  from  the  umhonts,  u,  to  the  ventril 
margin.  The  umbones  turn  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  shell. 
In  fig.  A,  6r  6r  is  the  breadth  measured  through  the  umbones;  l\%' 
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the  ligament  on  the  posterior  side;  a  p,  the  length.  Shells  of 
this  division  of  Acephala  are  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  the 
ventral  margin,  as  it  is  here,  the  foot  protrudes  upon  which  the 
animal  moves;  and  hence,  a  being  the  anterior  part  of  the 
shell,  the  valve  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  observer  is  the 
righty  and  the  opposite  the  left  valve.  The  Acephala  are 
divided  into  three  orders.  In  the  first  the  valves  are  right  and 
left,  and  the  internal  impression  of  the  mantle  called  the 
palleal  impression  has  a  sinus  at  the  posterior  part  or  region. 
The  clam,  Venus,  belongs  to  the  order. 

The  second  division  embraces  those  bivalves  whose  palleal 
impression  is  entire,  and  in  both  orders  there  are  from  two  to 
four  muscular  impressions.  The  fresh  water  clam,  Unio,  and 
the  mytilus  belong  to  the  second  order. 

The  third  order  comprises  the  shells  which  are  wholly 
unsymmetrical  and  irregular,  and  which  lie  upon  the  side,  as 
the  oyster.  The  muscular  impressions  upon  the  interior  of  the 
valves  are  strongly  marked,  and  are  one  or  two,  and  that  of  the 
palleal  impression  is  entire. 


<  ^^ 


LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 
L  Palleal  impr^sion  with  a  Sinus. 

Lyonsia  (  Turttm). 

Modiolopsis  and  Tellinomya  {Hall), 

Shell  thin,  long,  oval  or  wedgeform;  palleal  sinus  triangularji 
ligament  internal. 

22 


L.  NAStTA.yjA    17,  fig.  4. 

Tellinomya  nasuta  {Untl). 

Shell  thill,  Iransversely  < 
l^ndiil,  inetiuilaierul,  anlet 
extteniily  rounded,  oarrow  i 
more  compressed  than  the 
ttrior,  base  with  a  shallo 
sinus,  iitiibones  rather  prom 
and  rounded,  surlace  marke<lfl 
fine  concentric  lines.  Trenti 
litneslnne,  Middlevitle. 

L.  niBHOSA. 

PL  14,  fis.  3. 

Tellinomya  gibbosa  (Hall), 

Shell  thin,  Iransverxely  extended;  the  proportion  of  heiglitl 

length  as  2  to  3;  prominent  and  thickened  at  the   umbc 

sinus  of  thobase  quite  shallow.     Trenton  limestone. 

L.  Di'BiA,  pi.  H.Jig.  7,8,  12,  13. 
Shell  thin, small,  inequilateral;  extremities  subequal,  rounded, 
posterior  narrow,  umljones  subcenlral  and  rather  thick.     Com- 
mon at  Loraine,  Waterlown,  Middleville,  in  the  Trenton  lia»J 
stone.  I 

L.  ANATIMFOKMIS.  | 

Shell  thin,  inequilateral;  exlreniitie:^  rounded,  anterior  nar- 
rower than  the  posterior;  Ihu  latter  subtruncate,  oblique  and 
shallow  ilepression  on  each  side  of  the  umbones.  TreDti>i 
limestone. 

L.  SANOUINOLARdtDEA,  pi.    \A,Jig.  2. 

Shell  thin,  transverse,  rather  ovate,  posterior  extremity  mU 
narrower  than  the  other. 

L.  Tbentokenhh, 

Modiolopsis  Trentonensis,  pi,  14. Jig.  4  {Hall). 

Shell  thin,   equivalve  wide   posteriorly,  angle  line  nea|l§ 
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straight  from  the  umbones  to  one  half  the  distance  towards  the 
posterior  extremity;  surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  lines. 
The  shell  is  rather  thick  and  cylindrical  near  the  anterior 
extremity.     Trenton  limestone. 

L.  SUBSPATULAxrS 

Modiolopsis  subf^atulatus. 

This  species  is  distinguished  by  the  broad  expanded  posterior 
extremity,  the  anterior  being  narrowed  and  truncate.  South- 
western Virginia,  northern  New  York. 

L.  suBMODioLARis  (d'Orft.). 

PL  11  y  fig.  8. 

Modiolopsis  modiolaris  {Hall). 

Shell  thin,  equivalve  inequilateral  nearly  oval,  wide  and  ex- 
panded posteriorly,  rounded  and  narrow e<l,  anteriorly  rounded, 
about  twice  as  wide  as  high;  surface  marked  by  fine  concentric 
lines  of  growth.     Southwestern  Virginia,  Loraine  shalesi 

L.  SUBTRUNCATA,  pi,  17,  fig.  4  (d'Orft.). 

Modiolopsis  truncatus  {Hall). 

Shell  trapezoidal  oblique,  convex  breadth  one-fotirth  greater 
than  the  height:  beaks  near  the  anterior  extremity  which  has 
the  muscular  impression.     Loraine,  southwestern  Virginia. 

L.  cuRTA  {Conrad). 
Modiolopsis  curta. 

Shell  orbicular,  transverse,  breadth  about  one-fourth  greater 
than  the  length,  convex  and  base  circular;  undulations  of  the 
surface  distinct,  but  not  numerous.  Loraine,  southwestern 
Virginia. 

L.  ANADONTOIDES,  pi.   17,  fig.  14. 

Cypricardites  Sinuata  {Emmons). 

Cypricardites  anadontoides  {Conrad), 

Shell  long,  oval  or  subelliptical  convex;  basal  line  parallel 
or  nearly  so  with   the  hinge  line;    sides  rounded,   posterior 
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oUiqurlj  tmncatnl,  coocentric  striie  sfionglj  marlcetl.  Tht 
bftse  of  aukay  specimens  are  sinuate  on  tbe  line  beacalh  the 
btak. 

L.  TER  Ml  KALIS. 

Modiolopsis  tcrminalis. 
This  species  differs  from  ihe  oasulus  by  the  position  of  ibe 
beaks,  which  are  terminal,  anri  a  greater  proportional  length. 

L  NcctxiroawiK. 
Shell  small,  subelliplic  or  subtrapeKoidal,  transverse  extreiui> 
ties  subacute,  beaks  elcvat'ed,   basal  margin  with   a  shallow 
siuus,  concentric  lines  numerous. 

L.  FABA.p/.  14,  ^Jf.  14,  16. 
Modiolopsis  faba  {llali). 
Shell  small,  subelliptical,  consliicled  near  the  beak;  umbona 
high  and  rather  narrow,  but  the  postt^rior  side  expands;  margin 
ia  rounded;  surface  marked  by  fine  concentric  lines,  and  a  few 
oblique  ones  which  run  from  the  beak  to  the  margin.  Trentoo 
limestone,  Jefferson  county,  Middleville. 

Pebifloha. 

p.  pl4ncl4ta. 

PI.  \7,fig.  17. 

Cleidophorus  planulatus  {Hail), 

Shell  small,  thin,  convex,  long,  ellipiical;  extremities  rounded; 

anterior  marked  by  a  slight  groove  in  front  of  the  beak,  which 

extends  half  way  to  the  base.     Loraine  shales,  near  the  bottom- 

Leda  (Schumacher). 
Shell  oval  and  prolonged   into  a  rostrum,  or  becomes  sub- 
rostrated,  and  anteriorly  valves  closed-     Leda   resembles  the 
Nucula  in  its  general  form. 


^PP  PI.  J3,  Jig.  It. 

Shell  extremely  elongated,  and  very  narrow;    anterior  eX- 

tremily  rounded,    and    contracted  just   forward  of  the  beaks; 

cardinal  margin  straight  or  gently  arched;  posterior  extremity 
^L  rounded  and  broader  than  the  anterior;  local  margin  slightly 
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arcuate;  Waks  near  the  anterior  extremity;  having  at]  otecdre 
carinn;  surlacemftrked  by  fineconcentricstrjae,  and  afewslrong 
oUique  wrinkles  along  the  dnrsal  riJge- — H>^1,  p.  299,  Pal. 
Stp. 

0.  PHOi.*ois  ( Conrad), 
Is  bniTflw,  and  ronrked  by  short  undulations  near  the  dorsal 
margin. 

0.  COSTBaCTA, 

Is  expanded  posteriorly,  and  constricted  or  si  nuate  upon  the 
dorsal  lihei 

CypricakdIa. 

C.    AMERICANA,    p(.  U,  fig.   11    {d'Orb.). 

Modiolopsis  carinata  {HaU\ 
Shell  rather  small,  in  the  form  of  a  truncate  ellipse;  iti> 
Irarersed  by  a  sharp  ridge,  which  extends  IVoid  the  beak  to  tli* 
base,  and  by  a  depression  which  forms  a  sinus  upon  the  bair, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  constricted;  posteriorly  il  is 
truncate;  surface  marked  by  concentric  lines  of  growlh,  Trw 
ton  limestone. 

C    StBTKONCATA. 

Edmondia  sublruncata,  p/.  ^^,  jig.  2. 
Shell  broadly  oval ;  convex;  margins  rounded;  rather  flatleod 
on  the  posterior  slope;    a  broad  ridge  leads  from  the  beak  to 
the  base;  casts  show  a  few  concentric  undulations. 

Cardiohobpha. 
Contains  those  Isocardias  which  are  without  teeth  upon  the 
hinge. 

C.  vENTEicosA  (d'Orfi.). 

PI.  14,  jig.  6,  6. 

Edmondia  ventricosa. 

Broadly  ovate;  umbones  thick  and  promiDent;  abruptly  ciine- 
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C.    POSTSTRIATA. 

PI.  11,  fig.  22. 

Nucula  poststriata  {Hall). 

Somewhat  quadrangular,  and  traversed  by  a  ridg^  running 
from  the  bleak  to  the  base;  posterior  slope  striated.  Loraine 
shales. 

A.  DEMissA,  p/.  ^3yfig.  \0  {Conrad). 

Shell  quadrate,  convex;  wings  extended  as  wide  as  the  base; 
umbo  rather  flat;  surface  marked  by  numerous  concentric  lines. 
Characterisses  the  Loraine  shales,  and  is  found  in  south<^wes1ern 
Virginia. 

A.    SUBELLIPTICA. 

Avicula  elliptica,  f /.  13,  fig.  27. 

Shell  subelliptical;  anterior  extremity  compressed;  umbones 
small;  posterior  wing  tiiangular.  The  foregoing  comprise  the 
most  important  characters,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hall*  Being  only  a 
cast,  it  is  indistinctly  characterized.     Trenton  limestone. 

A.  INSUETA,  p/,  17 y  fig.  Id  {Conrad). 

Shell  rhomboidal,  depressed;  anterior  wing  short;  posterior 
extended  and  acute;  surface  marked  by  unequal,  radiating  and 
concentric,  or  transverse  lines.  It  is  found  iq  the  lower  part  of 
the  Loraine  shales  (rare), 

A.    CAKINATA. 

Pterina  carinatap/.  17 y  fig.  23  {Conrad). 
Ambonychia  radiata  {Hall). 

Shell  ovate,  extended  into  narrow  beaks,  and  not  very  con- 
vex; wing  obscure;  surface  marked  with  strong  radiating  striae; 
or  rather  with  flat  simple  plaits;  concentric  undulations  distant 

This  species  is  widely  extended,  being  found  in  northern  New 
York,  Canada,  in  Ohio,  and  southwestern  Virginia.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  Loraine  shales,  and  is  the  most  characteristic  fossil 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system. 
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A.  TRENTONKNsis  (Confarf). 
PL  13,/i'.  28.  29,  30. 
BroaiDy  oval,  and  wide  at  base;  wiag  greatly  extended; 
fiUiuous  upon  its  lower  margin;  anterior  wing  Email;  surface 
urnamenled  with  longitudinal  lines,  which  are  alteriiiite]}' light 
andslrontr,  concentric  lines  in  their  intersection  with  them  pro- 
duce an  eievation,  giving  the  surface  a  cancellated  appearance- 
Trcnloti  limestone,  Middlevilte  and  Waterlown. 

A.  SUBAKCUATA  {d'Orb.). 
Modirlopsis  arcuatus  {Hall). 
Shell,  disreganling  the  wing,  nvale,  and  acute  at  (be  beak, 
with  n  proporlionably  wide  base,  which  is  proiluced  in  part  hj 
posterior  txjiaiision:  bulow  the  wing  there  is  a  shallow  sinos, 
as  usuul  in  thi;K  genu.«;  surface  markid  by  undulations;  and  the 
anterior  slope  has  obsolete  longitudinal  lines.  The  wing  of  ibis 
species  is  ver}'  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  shell. 
The  undulations  resemble  those  upon  the  Posidonom^a  undala. 

PosiuoNOMYA  {Branny 

P.    BELLISTBIATA. 

PI.  13,Jig.b,6. 

Ambonychia  bellistriata  {Hall). 

Shell  hsBg,  ovate;   length  twice  as  great  as  the  breadth; 

£onvex;  beaiis  narrow,  elevated,  extended,  incurved;  hinge  line 

straight,  oblique;  surface  ornamented  by  distinct  radiating  strix. 

Trenton  limestone. 

P.    ORBICULARIS   {d'Ofb.). 

PI.  13,  Jig.  18,  19,20. 

Ambonychia  orbicularis  {Hall). 

Shell   biioadly  ovate,   regularly  convex;    expanded    behind 

like  an  avicula;   becomes  narrow  towards  the  beak,  which  is 

rather  incurved;  cardinal  line  straight;  surface  ornamented  by 

rather  waved  longitudinal  lines,  and  crossed  by  lighter  or  fainter 
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transverse  ones;  near  the  beak  the  portions  of  the  shell  show 
dotted  radiating  lines.*  The  cast  is  the  form  in  which  it  is 
usually  found;  it  is  marked  by  wrinkles  around  the  beak. 
Trenton  limestone,  Middleville. 

P.    SUBUNDATA. 

PL  13,  fig.  23, 25. 

Ambonychia  undata  {Hall). 

Shell  ovate,  subquadrate;  acute  at  the  beak,  with  a  broad 
base;  length  one-fourth  greater  than  the  breadth;  convex;  sur- 
face marked  by  broad  concentric  undulations,  and  with  faint 
longitudinal  grooves;  some  specimens  have  a  line  extending 
from  the  beak  to  the  base;  undulations  rather  irregular,  both 
in  height  and  distance;  surface  of  the  shell  smooth. 

P.   AMYGDALINA. 

PI.  13, /g.  20,21. 

Ambonychia  amygdalina  {Hall). 

Shell  long,  oval;  nearly  twice  as  long  as  wide;  regularly 
convex;  base  and  anterior  margin  rounded;  umbones  elongated; 
surface  of  the  cast  smooth,  and  with  a  few  obscure  undulations. 

P.  OBTUSA  {d^Orb.). 

Ambonychia  obtusa  {Hall). 

General  form  very  much  as  in  the  preceding  species;  but  is 
described  by  Mr.  Hall  as  shorter,  straighter  and  more  obtuse 
towards  the  beak,  with  scarcely  any  incurvation. 

23 
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BRACHHrKinA  OS  PALLlOBKAKCniATA- 
^  33.  [n  many  rc*p«ts  Ihp  BrachiopoJa  arc  il»e  musf  inlpmt- 
iDg  of  nil  the  orders  wkich  bt-fon^  to  tlie  -fubktngdom  Molusct. 
Tlivy  are  the  nidest  palffiozoa  of  tbc  globt-;  unci  beiog  most 
abuoduitlydistributed  and  Tailed  in  lonuaad  clothed  wilboon 
beauty  and  elegancv,  they  bare  become  ibc  most  attractiTc  ob- 
jects of  study  witb  (be  palxoolologisl.  Tbcy  represent  Ibc 
marine  fauna  of  ibe  earliest  periods  ol  the  earth's  bistorj,  and 
as  tti«y  still  exist,  coniie<:t  the  patt  with  the  prrscot,  haTiog 
surrif-td  all  (be  changes  which  tbc  ^lobe  has  undergooe.  Tluir 
curious  slnictate  has  deeply  interested  the  zoologist,  and  he  hii 
sought  in  the  still  liTing  representatives  of  this  ancient  onlcr, 
an  interpretation  ot  the  curious  inward  organization  which 
many  of  them  stiU  leiain  in  the  fossilized  slate.  It  is  siogulit 
that  animals  so  small  a:i  ihe  Braehiopoda  arc,  should  heprotiildl 
with  an  organization  so  complete,  and  at  tht-  same  lime  so  fd! 
HS  to  occupy  most  o[  ibc  space  which  is  usmiily  ailolti-d  lo  ihc 
soft,  sensitive  pans.  We  see  in  their  caicifioil  sj)iriil  apparalus 
an  immense  development  of  hard  matter,  disproporlioiiale,  ii 
would  seem,  to  the  soft,  sensitive  substance  just  alluded  to,  in 
which  the  vital  functions  must  reside. 

^  24.  The  most  interesting  phase,  however,  in  which  we  can 
view  tht-m  is,  as  patu.'ozoa,  and  as  representatives  iit  the  diiTerenl 
stai;es  tbroush  which  the  earth  has  piisseil;  and  practically  lor 
the  determination  and  comparison  of  the  ideologic  stages  ia  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe;  for,  as  they  are  more  widely  distributed 
than  most  orders,  they  become  luorc  applicable  to  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  the  pala'ontologist.  To  secure  the  benelits,  how- 
ever, which  have  resulted  from  the  study  of  this  order,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  lirsl  place,  to  become  familiar  with  ihe  charac- 
teristics of  the  families  and  other  subdivisions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  sarans  of  the  old  world. 


me.  43.  _ 
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§  So.  In  this  order  we  find  !i  pi-culiarily  in  their  attachment 

or  mode  by  which  the;'  are  affixed  to  other  bodies. 
Fig.  42.  ''  ■' . 

^  Most  of  Ihem,  for  example,  are  provided  with  a 

^^^  flestiy  process  or  [leduricle,  which  proceeds  from 

H^^V^       their  internal  hard  parts,  and  which  is  attached 

■^H^BL     to  other  bodies  for  support,  as  rc{iresente(I  in  the 

HH)  jtt   annexed  dg.  42,      It  is  a  representation  of  tb^ 

^^HUiV   Terebratula,  and  in  other  genera,  as  in  this,  an  ori- 

H^^^^T     'i<^e  may  be  found,  through  which  a  similar  organ 

^  proceeded  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  like  function. 

§  26.  In  the  internal  parts,  also,  this  order 

has  another  arrangement,  which  is  common 

to  the  order.     It  is  In  the  existence  of  the 

organs  called  the  arms,  which,  when  at  rest, 

are  coiled  up  compactly  within  its  shell,  but 

which  might  be  unrolled  and  exposed  at  the 

will  of  the  animal,  as  in  fig.  43, 


(j  27.  The  mouth  is  not  furnished  with  teeth;  hence,  it  was 
not  adapted  lo  mastication,  and  hence,  too,  their  food  must  con- 
sist of  minute  particles  of  organic  matter  floating  in  !he  mens- 
truum in  which  they  lived  or  now  live,  and  which  may  be  brought 
to  the  oral  orifice  by  means  of  the  ciliary  movements  which 
the  arms  themselves  are  fitted  to  produce. 

§  28.  The  Brachtopoda  preserve  not  only  their  distinctive  type 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  organization  of  the  more  vital  parts, 
but  also  very  clearly  exists  in  the  structure  of  the  shells.  Prof. 
Carpenter  has  shown  that  in  this  respect  the  minute  structure  of 
their  habitations  dlQcrs  essentially  from  the  Lamellibranchiata 
or  Gasteropoda.  It  is  so  characteristic  that  even  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  shell  of  a  Hracluopoda  can  be  distinguished  by 
aid  of  the  microscope  from  the  shells  of  other  classes.  It  shows 
that  they  worked  on  aciother  plan,  or  followed  another  model 
in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings.  This  structure  can  not 
always  be  made  available  to  thepalieonlologist  or  zoologist, on 
account  of  the  molecular  changes  which  the  shell  has  undergone. 


I 


^  39.  TV  ojtnpoMliao  o{'  the  shell  is  also  diSermt  id  lh» 
£HDil;  from  those  which  hate  been  already  described.  Thert 
tSBorE  inorfsnic  matlef  in  tiietn,  for  when  submitted  to  [he 
•ctioa  of  acid«,  sikI  chemical  tests,  it  is  found  to  consist  moslij 
of  orbouile  of  lime.  This  fscl  gors  to  prove  tfaat  as  a  clias 
their  nuk  is  lower  than  the  Gasteropoda,  whose  shells  wotaiii 
less  iaorganic  matter. 

§  30.  The  position  of  the  muscular  jijsleni,  or  lliat  concerDtd 
in  the  r^ening  and  cknin?  of  the  valves,  is  worthy  of  a  passiog 
aoticc  la  theays'er  and  pecten.  there  is  ono  large  subcentral 
muscubr  impression;  tn  the  clam  and  ils  allied  genera,  there 
are  tiro,  situated  at  the  cxiremeties  of  the  shell.  In  the  Bta- 
chiflpoda,  wi:h  the  cxreptioo  of  two  or  three  genera,  the 
muscles  are  arranged  just  nilhin  (bebeaksof  the  shell,  and  il  a 
here  that  paiieoDlaiogists  God  ifae  most  important  characters  for 
the  delerniinatioa  of  the  gCDera. 

M  the  Brachiopoda  hare  been  worked  out  in  greater  detail 
than  any  of  the  preceding  classes,  I  propose  to  place  before 
the  American  student  a  brief  statement  of  most  of  the  subdi' 
visions  as  propijised  by  dis!ino;uisfaed  European  pahrontoloiriils,' 

^31.  According  to  the  best  authority,  the  BaAcmoroPi are 
subdivided  into  ten  families,  and  four  subfamilies.  The  lirsl 
embraces  the  TtBtBBAiULiD.E.  The  beak  of  the  larger  valve  is 
perforated,  the  smaller  or  dorsal  valve  is  supplied  with  a  loop 
or  calcined  process  for  the  support  of  the  oral  appendages 
Fig.  42  shows  the  perforation  and  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
family  as  has  been  stated.  Xo  member  of  this  fami!}'  is 
known  lo  have  lived  until  alter  the  Silurian  period. 

2.  Thesublamily  STKr.\GocEFHALiDAt.  The  labial  appendages 
in  this  iuhfamily  are  supported  by  an  extended  circ:dar  calci- 
6ed  process  or  loop,  Irora  the  internal  raarfi;in  of  which  nume- 
rous rays  proceed  toward  the  centre  of  the  shell  which  is  also 
provided  wiih  a  uiesial  septum.  The  fajuily  is  contined  to  tin' 
Devonian  peiiod. 

*  Derivei)  trtim  B  (mper  publis)i>-J  br  tilt-  Patieonlographickl  Stxielv.  U 
TLoa.  DariiUoD,  £aq.,  vol.  I,  for  lSa3. 


Fig.  49. 


s  {d'Orb.). 

The  form  of  the  Spirigera  is  variable;  it  may  be  circular,  sub- 
quadrale,  transverse  and  globose.  It  baa  the  internal  spiral 
apparatus  and  valves  articulatinfj  by  teeth  ami  sockets,  a  short 
incurved  beak  lyia^  contiguous  to  the  umbo  of  ibe  socket  valve, 
or  separated  by  a  deliiiiium  in  twopieces;  notruearea;  valves 
convex  and  divided  or  not  by  a  mesial  fold  or  sinus;  surface 
lootb,  striated  or  coslated  and  marked  by  numerous  lines  of 
growth.  There  are  four  pits,  or  mus- 
cular impressions  in  the  smaller  valve 
and  a  small  circular  aperture  close  to 
the  extremity  of  the  umbo,  the  extre- 
mities of  the  spiral  are  directed  to 
I  the  lateral  margins  of  the  shell.  In 
the  ventral  valve  the  dental  plates 
extend  downwards  half  across  the 
shell  running  parallel  with  each 
other.showing  within  the  latter  elon- 
gated muscular  impressions.  David- 
son, Spirigera  concenttica,  lig.  49, 
belongs  to  the  Devonian  system- 


nBT.VCUON'ELID^ 


animals  1^^^ 


The  animals  I 
longing    to    this    or* 
iltr  were  free  or  fixed 
by  a  muscular  pedid 
issuing  from  an  apt 
tare  under  the  curv 
beak    of   ibe   ventn 
valve.     Theyai 
plied  with  oral  appc 
dages  which  are  spl 
raly  rolled,  supportl 
by   a   pair   of   sbofi^ 
curved  processes." 
[i  «KS\\^'limii'/W!5»l)  W.T^^///'        Fig.  50  exhibits Ihe 

^^  ^^ai=*-^''*^r-*^*^  ^11  if*^     general   form   of  the 

^B  genua  Rhinconella. 

^^M  The  family  at  present  conlainsonly  three  genera.     The  genus 

^^M  Rhinconella  existed  in  the  Palsozoic  seas  and  has  come  down 

^H>  to  the  present  lime. 

^^^^^^  The  CaoiHromorpha,  of  which  none  hsve 

^^^^^^L  ^^^J  been  discovered  belowthecarboniferoussys- 

^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^         '^"^> ""''  '''^  Penlntnerus  which  appeared  for 

^^^^^B  ^^^^^^A  '^^  ^^^^  ''"^^  '"  '''^  'ower  part  of  the  upper 
^^V  ^^^H^^l       Silurian,  tig.  51,  is  of  an  oval  elongated  farm 

^^^  ^^^^B^^B  ^   ^''''  ^^^  valves  convex;  the  ventral,  has  bh 

^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^v  incurved  bealc,  and  also  is  more  con- 

^^^^^B         ^^^^^r  vex  than  the  dorsal.     In  the  young  state 

^^^^^^H  there  is  a  triangular  fissure,  but  no  delli- 

^^^^^^1  dium.     The  dorsal  valve  has  two  distinct 

^^^^^H  longitudinal   septa,  while  the   ventral  !as 

^^^^^^B  two  coDtig\ious   septa  coalescing  into  one 

^^^^^^L  .^ifilK  median  plate.  Fig.  51,  a,  Pentauii^rus  galea- 

^^^^^^^H^  'jflJHJI^k  ^"^  shows  the  inside  plates  of  the  dorsal 
^^^^^^^^T  ^I^^^IA  valve,  and  fig.  6  is  aside  view  of  the  Jncurva* 
^^^^^^P'      ^^^H|9  *  <>f  '^^  ^^^^ '  "  shows  the  septa  of  the 

V  ^^  """'"■ 
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STROPIIOMEXID^, 

§32,  The  shfll  in  this  family  is  convex,  plano-convex,  or 
wilh  one  valve  convex  and  the  other  concave,  following  ihe 
curvature  of  liie  valve.  The  cardinal  area  belongs  to  both 
valves  and  they  have  a  straight  hini];e.  The  family  forms  a 
large  proportion  nf  the  Pala?ozoa  of  ihe  lower  Silurian  system. 
It  contains,  as  constituted  by  Mr.  Davidson,  four  genera:  Orlhis, 
Orthisitta,  Strophomena,  and  Lepleena. 

The  genus  Orlhis,  as  now  constituted,  contains  those  fossils 
whose  valves  are  usually  unequally  convex,  hut  variable  in 
shape,  being  subcircular  or  quarlrale;  the  socket  valvn  is  some- 
times flat,  or  even  slightly  concave;  hinge  1  ne  straight  and 
usually  shorlcr  than  the  width  of  the  shell,  Bolh  vaives  are 
furnished  with  an  area  diviiled  by  an  open  triangular  fissure; 
beaks  incurved,  but  in  the  ventral  vulve  it  is  longexl.  Fig.  52 
Pig-  52. 
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the  ventral  and  dorsal  valves;  c,  the  most  common  circular 
form  of  the  valves  in  the  Orthis  quadrats. 

Orthisina. 
This  genus  haa  the  general  form  of  the  Orthia.  The  cardinal 
area  is  double,  hinge  line  straight,  less  than  the  width  of  the 
shell;  fissure  is  concealed  by  a  convex  deltidium,  <«bich  is  per- 
forated in  a  few  species.  The  muscular  impressions  of  the 
ventral  valve  are  situated  just  within  the  beak  in  an  area 
which  is  divided  by  a  mesial  ridge. 

Stbophohena. 

This  genus  may  be  known  by  its  flat  or  depressed  form,  its 
great  expanse  and  diminutive  thickness,  its  straight  hinge  line 
which  equals  the  width  of  the  shell  and  the  conformity  of  the 
valves  to  each  other,  whether  convex  or  concave.  The  cardinal 
area  is  double  and  crenulated  at  its  inner  edges.  The  fissure  ia 
the  larger  valve  is  partly  covered  with  a  convex  deltidium;  a 
small  circular  orifice  exists  in  the  young  shell.  The  dental 
valve  has  two  divergent  teeth  which  are  fitted  to  sockets  in  the 
dorsal  valve.  The  muscular  impressions  are  bounded  by  a 
circular  ridge,  open  bejow,  through  which  a  low  mesral  ridge 
runs  in  tho  direction  of  the  basal  margin. 

Fig.  64,  Strophomena  planumbona,  shows  the  general  form  of 


the  shell  and  ciirdinal  area;  the  semicircular riiige  which  limits 
the  muscular  impressions;  and  fig.  65,  b,  is  a  section  of  the  valves 
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shoving  the  mode  in  which  the  margin  is  frequently  bent.  Fig. 
66, a  be,  the  cardinal  area. 

Leptska. 

Shell  inTolute,  semicircular;  ventral  valve  regularly  convex} 

dorsal  valve  concave  conrorming  in  its  curvature  to  the  other 

valve;  area  double,  lissure  in  the  ventral  valve  partly  covered 

by  a  dellidium.     In   the  dorsal 
Fig    E7  1        .L  1        ■ 

^  valve  the  muscular  impressioBS 

\are  large  and  bordered  by  a  low 
fidge,  and  which  extend  to  two- 
thirds  the  length   of  the  valve, 
while  they  are  small  in  the  ven- 
tral valve,  and  without  a  margin. 
Fig.  57  shows  the  form  of  the 
-  shells  belonging  to  the  genus. 

The  genera  David^onia,  Productus  and  Calceola  are  found  in 
the  Devonian  system,  and,  as  yet,  being  unknown  in  the  Silurian 
system,  vill  be  passed  over. 

3.  Shell  unarticulated,  texture  horny,  or  calcareo-corneous, 
depressed,  circular,  and  only  slightly  transverse;  muscular  pe'* 
duncleipassingthroughaslit  or  foramen  excavated  in  the  lower 
valve. 

Craniad£. 

The  shell  fixed  to  stones  and  other  bodies  by  the  substance  of 
the  ventral  valve.  The  animal  is  provided  with  spiral  arms- 
The  upper  valve  is  patelliform,  and  without  articulating  pro- 
cesses; the  valves  and  their  attached  muscles  being  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  slide  upon  each  other. 

DiSCINIDX. 

Shell  circular  or  oval,  patelliform  or  conical,  with  the  apex 
central  or  subcentral,  inclining  to  the  posterior  margin;  lower 
valve  opercular,  flat  or  subconvex,  and  perforated  by  a  narrow, 
oval  or  longitudinal  slit;  valves  unarticulated.  It  includes  the 
common  Orbicula  of  authors. 
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DiSCIKA. 

Shell  circular,  oval,  patelJiform;  ihe  upper  valve  conical;  the 
the  lower,  flat  or  convex;  unarliculated;  the  surface  is  marked 
by  lameliose  lines  of  growili,  and  radiating  ones  proceeding   ' 
from  the  apex.     The  shell  structuie  is  horny,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  preceding,  vifaich  are  calcareous. 
Fig.  E4. 

a  b 

Fig.  54  shows  the  form  of  the  valves  of  Disciaa.  a  shows 
the  lameliose  structure  of  ihe  upper  valve,  and  6,  the  lower  or 
perforated  valve. 

Thematis  {Skap). 

Both  valves  convex;  the  lower  with  a  greater  convexity  than 
the  upper;  the  umbo  on  Ihe  former  is  subccrted  in  the  latter; 
submargtnal  fissure  in  the  lower  valve,  oblong,  and  originating 
just  beneath  the  umbo,  and  extending  to  the  margin.  Includes 
the  Orbicula  in  part  of  authors. 

F't--  55  Fig.  55  shows  the  form  of  the  two  valves, 

and  the  aperture,  o,  in  Ihe  lower  valve  for 
the  transmission  of  the  pedicle. 


Llvglud.*. 
Shell  horny,  and  fixed  by  a  muscular  peduncle,  as  represented 
in  fig.  56  of  Ihe  recent  Lingula;  shell  unarticulaled,  retained 
in  position  by  muscles  only.     It  contains  two  genera,  Lingula 

and  Obolus. 

Fig.  se. 


St'IRlt'ERll)^;  1S9 

Iasqvlk. 

Shell  thin,  equivalve,  subelongate;  edges  parallel,  Or  nearly 
so;  apex  acute;  the  peduncle  passes  out  between  the  shell. 

Obolus. 

Shell  circular,  and  orbicular,  equilateral,  inequivalve;  slightly 
transverse;  depressed;  unarticulated;  larger  valve  most  convex, 
and  ^ith  a  short,  obtuse  beak,  and  a  flattened  cardinal  edge,  or 
a  false  deltidium  produced  by  lines  of  growth,  in  which  the 
groove  for  the  transmission  of  pedicle  is  excavated. 

4  m  t  m  t 


SPmiFERIDJS. 

Atrypa. 

Synopsis  of  the  genus: 

A.  Shell  smooth,  with  a  mesial  fold  or  not,  marked  vAih  con* 
centric  lines. 

B.  Shell  plicated;  plaits  simple. 

C.  Shell  plicated;  plaits  imbricated, 

A.  Shell' smooth,  with  or  without  a  mesial  fold,  with  or  with- 
out concentric  or  radiating  lines. 

A.  EZTANs  {Conrad). 

PI.  10, fig.  land  11. 

Shell  ovate,  transverse,  subglobose;  dorsal  valve  witb  a 
broad,  deep  sinus;  ventral  valve  with  a  corresponding  rounded 
elevation,  and  considerably  elongated  in  front;  beaks  small, 
surface  marked  by  concentric  lines,  longitudinal  striae  less 
distinct.     Trenton  limestone,  Watertown. 

A.  NUCLEUS,  pi.  10,  fig.  2. 

This  specie  has  the  general  form  of  the  A.  extans,  but  smaller^ 
beak  of  the  ventral  valve  incurved  and  compressed  over  the 
dorsal  valve.  Its  characters  do  not  clearly  separate  it  from  the 
A.  extans. 
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1 

dorsal  Tslfl^H 

A     anA    rl/wi  ^^^ 


UK) 

A.  BisiTLCiTi, pL  10,ftg.  3,abc  d  e. 
Shell  small,  round,  oval,  unequally  convex;  dorsal 
bisculated;  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  incurved  and  CJOM 
pressed  upon  the  other;  surface  smooth,  concentrically  striated, 
ventral  valve*  with  a  single  sulcus,  Trenton  limestone,  Mid- 
Hleville. 

A.  CUSPIDATA, 

With  tlie  mesial  fold  in  front,  the  shell  triangular,  lati 
it  is  subglobose. 

A.  EXiGfA, 7»/.  I0,jig.  6. 
Shell  small,  ovate  valves  unequally  convex,  beaVa  of  the  ven- 
tral valve  acute,  valve  itself  with  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  dorsal 
depressed  surface  marked  with  fine  concentric  lines,  var^i^ 
from  a  line  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

A.  ciRcuLus.p/.  10,/^.  7. 
iShell  small,  with  a  suborhicular  form;  oitlline  circular  con- 
vexity of  the  valves  subequal;  beaks  subequal;  surface  marked 
by  fine  concentric  lines, 

A-  AMBiouA,  pi.  10,  Jig.  8,  9,  8c. 
Form  of  the  shell  suborbicular,  outline  trigonal  or  subtrom- 
boidal,  and  of  a  medium  size;  beaks  subeqnal;  valves  unequal); 
convex,  ventral  valve  regularly  convex,  rounded  near  the  beak, 
sinus  extending  to  the  fiont  margin;  dorsal  valve  has  a  corre- 
sponding fold;  surface  marked  by  fine  concentriclines,  obscurely 
plicated;  ribs  plain  or  uuimbricaled. 

A.  HEMIPLICATA  (^HqU). 

PI.  10,  fig.  10. 

Shell    wider   than   long   or  transverse,    unequally-   conves, 

beaks  small,  ventral  valve  with  a  broad  fold,  plicated  below  and 


:eral^| 

en- 
r««l 


*  I  kpplj  Ibe  lenn  vantnl  t&Iv«  to  the  one  whoM  betk  ti  carved  oTsriai 
upnD  tlie  other;  ctorol  valT«  I«Uieivfor«  the  naKll  vilve. 
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with  lateral  plications^  none  of  which  extend  to  the  beak, 
mesial  fold  in  the  dorsal  valve  plicated,  broad  not  deep;  plica- 
tions  usually  two;  it  is  also  laterally  and  coarsely  plicated  upon 
the  margin ;  surface  usually  smooth.  There  are  some  variations  in 
form,  some  having  wide  frontal  margins;  in  others  the  plica- 
tions are  variable  in  extent,  and*  in  some  the  ridges  bounding 
the  sinus  are  more  ^ngulated  than  in  others;  the  ventral  valve 
is  usually  quite  prominent,  giving  a  gilbous  form  to  the  fossil. 
Trenton  limestone,  to  which  it  is  confined. 

A.  SUBTRIOONAI.IS,  p/.    I0,^gf.  12. 

Form  of  the  shell  trigonal,  rounded  in  front,  which  is  broad 
and  from  which  it  tapers  rapidly  to  a  small  beak,  convexity  of 
the  valves  subequal;  ventral  valve  regularly  convex  with  a 
small  triangular  foramen,  under  a  slightly  incurved  beak;  valves 
with  about  twenty  plications  of  which  the  mesial  sinus  has 
three,  and  the  corresponding  fold  has  four. 

A.  RECURVIBOSTRA,  pL  10,  fig.  5. 

Shell  small,  ovoid;  ventral  valve  regularly  convex;  beak 
incurved,  sinus  shallow  and  obscure,  plications  small  and  about 
twenty-four,  and  extending  from  the  beak  to  the  base. 

A.  PLICIFERA,  pL  3,  fig.  29. 

Shell  somewhat  trigonal,  small,  incurved  and  of  a  medium 
size;  convex,  but  rather  depressed  or  flattened;  marginal  line 
undulating;  sinus  shallow  and  not  extending  farther  than  the 
middle  of  the  shell;  plications  about  twenty  rounded  and  equal, 
five  or  six  belong  to  the  sinus.     Chazy  limestone. 

A.  PLENA  {Hall). 

PI.  3,  fig.  28. 
Shell  of  a  medium  size,  rounded  and  convex,  rather  ventri- 
cose;  ventral  valve  with  the  short,  small  beak  only  slightly 
incurved  and  close  pressed  upon  the  other;  plications  undivided 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  and  plane,  with  about  four  or  five 
belonging  to  the  sinus  and  opposite  fold.  Common  and  in  beds 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  calciferous  sandstone. 
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A.  ALTILIS,  jW.  3./^.  30. 
Shell  of  a  medium  siie,  toIuihI  or  convex;  dorsal  ralve  ratLer 
more  convex  Ihan  ihe  Tenlralj  beak  small  acute,  and  theTentril 
one  iucurvrJ  over  Ihe  other.  Plications  equal,  rounded  an) 
about  tvenlf-four,  eight  oi  which  belong  to  the  mesa\siwe 
and  t&raial  fold;  margiuai  line  warin^;;  occurs  in  the  Choir 
limei4oDe  and  upper  part  ol  the  calcifrrous  saodstnoe. 

A.  iClJTIKOSrR*. 

"Shell  Kinall  or  minute  trigonal;  plicalions  equal,  and 
about  tweUe  or  fourteen;  the  central  one  on  the  ventral  Ttlre 
enenduig  half  vaj  lo  Ihe  beak."  ^^^ 

A.  DiTBin,  jii.  3,  fi^.  23.  ^^Vl 

ScaaU,WHle  in  tbemidille  and  converging  rapidly  to  Ibebr^; 
beak  of  the  ventral  valve  small,  incuneil;  plications  about 
thirl)'.     Chizy  limestone- 

A.  soBDXDi..  pi.  to,  fig.  16. 

Small  circular  convex,  ribs  utxlivided,  rendered  rugose  by 
intersecting  lines,  without  a  mesial  fbkl,  supposed  lo  be  s 
young  shell. 

A.  HODESTA  {Sai/). 

Shell  small,  circular,unequallj  convex;  dorsal  valre  broadly 
oval,  convexity  much  less  than  the  ventral  valve;  beak  of  the 
ventral  valve  prominent,  incurvetl,  perforated,  plications  about 
eighteen,  four  of  which  belong  to  the  mesial  fold,  Trenton 
limestone,  extending  into  the  shales  above. 

C.  Ribs  or  piaiis  imbricated. 

A.  i.\cB EBESCRNs,  jil-  10,J^.  \Z,/rom  a  tor. 

Shfll  of  the  medium  size,  full  or  inflalerl  convex,  length  and 
breadth  subequal,  variable  in  form  and  contour;  beak  of  the 
ventral  valve  acute,  peribraled  when  young  with  a  broad  sinus 
undivided  and  imbricated  and  plaits  about  sixteen,  with  three  in 
the  sinus  and  four  upon  the  mesial  folil 
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A.   DENTATA  {Holl), 

PL  10,  fig.  14. 

Shell  small,  form  somewhat  triangular;  outline  cordiform; 
Talves  unusually  convex;  plications  undivided,  angular,  strong, 
two  of  which  form  the  mesial  fold;  surface  crossed  by  numerous 
imbricating  lines.    Trenton  limestone. 


str0ph0menidj3. 
Orthis. 
Synopsis  of  the  genus: 

A.  Ribs  or  plaits  simple  or  undivided^  and  not  inibricaied. 

B.  Ribs  or  plaits  fasdculatedy  or  forming  clusters  tuLving  ^ 
common  origin,  and  not  imbricated. 

C.  Ribs  or  plaits  imbricated. 

A.  Okthis  tricenabia  {^Conrad). 

Shell  semicircular;  cardinal  area  high;  foramen  narrow; 
cardinal  line  equal  to  the  width  of  the  shell ;  apex  of  the  centrkl 
valve  elevated  and  pointed;  beak  scarcely  incurved;  dorsal  valve 
flat  circular;  cardinal  angles  rather  rounded,  inside  with  a  mesial 
ridge,  extending  from  the  socket  to  the  opposite  margin;  plaits 
numerous,  variable,  and  undivided,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty; 
the  points  of  the  ribs  inside  have  linear  indentions. 

0.   PLICATELLA  {Hall). 

PI.  9,  fig.  9,  a,  b. 

Shell  rather  small,  transverse  or  broadly  ovate;  convexity  of 
the  valves  subequal;  plications  merely  simple,  or  about  twenty- 
four  in  each  valve,  number  variable.    Trenton  limestone. 

0.  FECTiNELLA  {Conrad). 

PI.  9,  fig.  10,  11,  a,  6. 

Rather  large,  circular,  sometimes  transverse,  obliquely  con- 
vex; cardinal  line  rather  less  than  the  width  of  the  ^ell,  aqd 

26 
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largest  upon  the  lem  conrex  ralre;  plicattons  equal,  about 
twentj-eight,  and  mostlj  simple,  a  few  do  not  extend  to  tbe 
beak;  a  few  elerated  concentric  lines  sometimes  exist  near  the 
margin.    It  appean  to  be  confined  to  tbe  Trenton  limestone. 

B.  Biht  or  flails  dtvided,  somdimes  fasdculaled, 

Obthb  TESTCccrASu  {DalTnany. 

PL  9, Jig.  l,aiou 

Circolar,  rather transrerse, planoconvex;  cardinal  linestrai^t, 
Um  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  angles  roonded;  cardinal  area 
rather  small;  beak  of  the  rentral  Talre  prominent,  slightly  in- 
corred;  foramen  rather  wide;  plaits  nameroas,  in  fiascicles  of 
about  six  in  each,  hot  not  amstant;  middle  of  the  ventral  valve 
prominent  upon  the  umbo,  against  which  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing shallow  sinus  in  the  opposite  valve;  inside  of  the  dorsal 
valve  there  is  a  mesial  ridge,  which  disappears  about  the  middle 
of  the  valve,  or  becomes  less  prominent.  The  0.  testudinaria 
is  the  most  common  Orthis  of  the  Trenton  limestone;  it  extends 
into  the  Loraine  shales,  where  it  is  less  abundant 

O.  SURJEQUATA  (Cofirod). 
PL9,Jig.2. 

Differs  from  the  O.  testudinaria  in  the  nearly  equal  convexity 

of  the  valves. 

O.  DisPAXius  {Canrady 

PI'  9>  M'  ^y  ^9  ^9  *• 
Small,  semicircular,  concave  or  planoconvex;  area  prominent, 
or  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  elevated;  foramen  narrow;  plaits 
about  twenty-eight,  one-half  commencing  upon  the  umbo,  tra- 
versed by  numerous  concentric  lines.    Trenton  limestone. 

O.  PEBVERTA  {Conrad). 

Small,  circular;  convexity  of  the  valves  unequal;  area  of  the 
valves  nearly  equal;  surface  marked  by  numerous  radiating 
lines,  which  divide  upon  the  umbo. 
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0.  FISSICOSTA  {Hall). 

PL  9,  fig.  7,  a,  6. 

Circular  and  transverse;  cardinal  line  less  than  the  width  of 
the  shell;  beaks  incurred;  valves  unequally  convex;  plaits 
about  twenty;  angular  and  divided  twice  or  three  times  near  the 
middle. 

0.  INSCULPTA,  pi.  9,  fig.  12. 

This  fossil  is  described  by  Mr.  Hall  as  resupinate;  dorsal 
valve  depressed,  convex;  beak  elevated,  not  incurved;  cardinal 
line  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  area  short;  surface  marked 
by  fine  elevated  radii;  bifid  upon  the  umbo,  and  again  bifid  or 
trifid  towards  the  margin  of  the  shell;  and  transversely  marked 
by  strong  concentric  lines.  The  interior  vascular  impressions 
of  the  valves  renders  it  quite  doubtful  whether  this  is  an  Orthis; 
the  muscular  impressions,  and  those  of  the  vessels  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  an  Orthis. 

0.  DICHOTOMA  (^Hall). 

PI.  9,  fig.  13. 

Convexity  of  the  valves  unequal ;  plications  bifurcate  midway 
between  the  beak  and  the  base;  crenulations  indistinct  Blue 
limestone  of  Ohio. 

0.   SUBQUADRATA  {Holl). 

Form  of  the  shell  subquadrate;  valves  unequally  convex; 
cardinal  line  much  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  tingles 
rounded;  foramen  small;  ventral  valve  flattened  near  the  mar- 
gin; plications  numerous,  sharp,  crossed  by  numerous  con* 
centric  lines,  which  give  the  appearance  of  having  an  imbricated 
structure,  yet,  when  worn,  these  lines  are  obliterated.  Blue 
limestone  of  Ohio,  and  unknown  in  New  York. 

0.    OCCiDENTALIS  {Holl). 

Shell  transverse,  or  wider  than  high;  beak  unequally  convex; 
hinge  line  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  shell;  beak  of  the  ventral 
valve  large,  incurved,  with  an  elevation  extending  from  the  middle 
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of  tbe  Ttlve  to  the  margio;  mesial  siona  wide  aod  shallow  lo 
the  dorsal  ralre :  surface  marked  l^  numerous,  sharp,  bifiircaliiig 
ndii.     Bine  limeslDne  of  ihe  West. 

Ol  sintata  (Hall). 
Rather  large;  wider  than  high,  semicircular;  umbo  roundtid, 
praminent;  beak  iacunred;  areanarrow;  valves  unequally  con- 
Tex,  ventral,  with  a  broad  rounded  elevation,  to  uhtch  the  sious 
of  tbe  dorsal  valve  corresponds;  surface  marked  by  nuneroui 
radiating  slrix,  which  are  somewhat  crenulated. 

0.  scBn:uATA  (Hall). 
Tbe  O.  subjugata  is  described  by  Mr.  Hall  aa  seniioTal,  with 
a  point  somewhat  produced,  dorsal  area  large;  ventral  area 
oarrow;  dorsal  (ventral)  having  its  greatest  eleratioo  just  be- 
low the  beak;  sides  somewhat  depressed,  often  flattened  with 
a  deep  broad  mesial  depression;  ventral  valve  convex,  gibbons; 
surface  marked  by  even  rounded  stris,  which  are  dichotomous 
and  trichotomous  toward  the  margiiL  Slue  JimestoDe  of  Ohio 
and  tbe  western  states. 

0.  JEQtnViLVTS. 

Pl.9,Jis.6.a,b,c. 

Shell  symmetrical;  valve  subequal;  hinge  line  less  than  the 

fareadifa  of  the  shell;  plications  above  thirty,  bifurcating  oooi 

or  twice.     Trenton  limestone.  J 

C.  RAi  or  plaiU  imbricatfd.  V 

Orthis  Ltny,  pi.  14,  fig,  9,  a  p. 

Shell  thick  and  comparatively  massive  in  the  old  shells,  fono 
variable,  but  usually  transverse,  or  it  may  be  subquadrale  and 
globose,  frequently  very  thick,  cardinal  line  usually  less  than  the 
width  of  the  shell ;  area  of  the  valves  unequal;  plaits  undivideii 
and  twenty,  twenty -four  thick,  angular  and  imbricated,  formi 
with  each  other  a  crenulated  margin;  mesial  fold  has  four, 
the  sinus  three  ribs,  this  number  is  variable  with  age. 
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Trenton  limestone.  In  New  York  the  0.  lynx  is  much 
smaller  than  at  the  west  in  the  blue  limestone.  It  is  widely 
distributed,  being  found  at  most»  if  not  all  the  localities  where 
the  Trenton  limestone  occurs. 

O.  BELLA-RUGOSA  {CoTirod). 

PI.  9,  fig.  3,  a  6  c  d. 

Shell  rather  small,  semicircular  or  semioval,  convexity  of  the 
valves  subequal,  hinge  line  rather  less  than  the  width  of  the 
shell,  dorsal  valve  with  a  narrow  depression  in  the  middle,  the 
ventral  valve  has  a  rather  elevated  beak,  and  slightly  incurved; 
plaits  numerous,  bifurcating  unequally  and  imbricated.  Tren- 
ton limestone. 

Strophomena. 

Synopsis  of  the  genus: 

A.  Longitudinally  striated. 

B.  Striated  and  transversely,  wrinkled, 

S.   ALTERNATA  {CoWTOd). 

PL  11,  figs.  1,  a  6  cy  and  fig.  3,  5,  ft  c. 

Large,  circular  or  semicircular;  area  very  narrow,  hinge  line 
straight,  sometimes  the  angles  are  bent  towards  the  convex  or 
ventral  valve,  where  the  angles  of  the  valves  become  very  thin; 
ventral  valve  perforated  and  bent  near  the  middle,  disc  flattened 
or  only  slightly  convex;  dorsal  valve  with  a  convex  deltidium 
or  boss  projecting  into  the  fissure  of  the  ventral;  surface  firmly 
striated,  every  third  or  fourth  being  stronger  and  more  distinct 
Cabinet  of  Williams  College. 

S.  CAMERATA  {C(mrad). 

Resembles  the  S.  deltoidea,  having  very  nearly  its  propor- 
tions, striae  or  surface  markings,  but  its  convexity  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  deltoidea. 

S.  DELTOmSA. 

Shell  higher  than  wide,  somewhat  deltoid,  hinge  line  longer 
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than  the  shell  is  wide.  Ventral  valve  piano  convex  upontl» 
disc  and  becoming  convex  below  and  with  the  middle  of  [Jie 
marginal  part  produced  in  front,  while  the  lateral  parts  art 
bent  (town.     Cabinet  of  Wiliianis  College. 

S.  iLTERNlSTRIAT*  {Hall). 

Large,  circular,  somewhat  wider  than  long;  hinge  line 
longer  than  the  shell  is  wide;  Tentral  valTe  with  •  large  sob- 
convex  disk,  bent  at  one-fourth  the  distance  from  the  basil 
margin  to  the  cardinal  area;  slrije  rather  coarse,  subequal. 

In  this  species  the  stride  are  coarser  than  those  of  the  alterQita 
BDd  more  rugose;  the  ventral  valve  has  punctures  between  the 
striae,  while  in  the  dorsal  valve  the  surface  appears  to  be  mariced 
by  obscure  transverse  lines.     Cabinet  of  Williams  College. 

S.  rtLiTK)rrA(Wa//). 
PL  11,  Jig,  9,  c. 
Shell  large,  circular,  height  and  breadth  subequal,  hinge  line 
prolot^^  beyond  the  margin  of  the  shell  along  a  projecting 
ai^e;  dorsal  valve,  the  muscular  impressions  strong,  the  sau- 
cer Iwm  area  formed  of  a  distinct  layer  of  shelly  matter  which  is 
coarsely  plicated;  shell    punctated     throughout.     Cabinet  t^^ 
Williams  Colltf;e.  ^^ 

S.  FLiXDHBoni  {Ball).  ^M 

Scnictrcular  hinge  line  extended  beyond  Ibe  margin  of  the 
■lieU,  whole  mai^io  bent;  ventral  convex,  dorsal  valve,  theSi- 
nite  partly  occupied  by  a  convex  dellidium;  muscular  impres- 
sion bonierrd  on  each  side  by  a  semicircular  ridge  of  sbdlj 
matterj  which  is  wanting  in  front  and  permits  the  passage  of 
a  amial  Hdge;  internal  margin  indented  with  furraws  alter- 
naliw;  with  ridges  along  the  bent  bonier ;  surface  striated  willi 
r«nt<l  lines  variabte  in  strength  and  in  thickness.  Cabinet  of 
Williaim  college. 

&  i)«n.tt:Ti  (Coarad). 
It  ts  described  by  Mr.  Hall  as  resupinale,  semioral;  doml 
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valve  slightly  concave,  elevated  towards  the  beak,  and  deflected 
at  the  angles;  ventral  valve  moderately  convex,  cardinal  extre- 
mities deflected,  cardinal  area  wide,  and  the  surface  has  a  crenu- 
lated  appearance,  from  the  crossing  of  the  longitudinal  and 
concentric  lines. 

S.  RECTA  {Conrad). 

Shell  small,  semicircular,  as  wide  again  as  high;  cardinal 
line  extended  into  the  acute  angle  beyond  the  margin  of  shell; 
cardinal  area  narrow;  striae  bifurcating;  surface  crenulated. 
Cabinet  of  Williams  College. 

S.  SERicEA,^/.  I'ifjig.  6.  ab  c  d. 

Shell  small,  semicircular,  depressed;  hinge  line  longer  than 
shell  is  wide;  base  line  subparallel  with  the  hinge  line,  or 
forms  a  true  semicircle;  fissure  of  the  ventral  often  closed  by 
the  deltidium  of  the  dorsal  valve;  perforation  generally  closed, 
greatest  convexity  immediately  below  the  hinge  line,  or  near 
the  umbo;  muscular  impressions  of  the  dorsal  valve  large,  sub- 
quadrangular  and  divided  by  a  mesial  groove.  Extends  from 
the  Trenton  limestone  to  the  Loraine  shales.  Most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  the  Branchiopoda.     Cabinet  of  Williams  College. 

S.  SINUATA  (n.  s.). 

pj     g2.  Shell  rather  small,  thick,  stout  for 

its  size,  semicircular,  cardinal  line 
equal  in  length  and  width;  aperture 
open  at  the  apex  of  the  deltidium; 
umbro  slightly  elevated;  ventral  valve 
bent  in  the  middle  of  the  margin,  producing  a  deep  sinus  and  a 
projection  or  fold  of  the  opposite  valve.  Concentric  lines 
of  growth  strong,  striae  bifurcate  at  different  distances  be- 
between  the  margins.  The  species  is  one-third  larger  than  the 
S.  sericea.  The  sinus  resembles  that  of  the  S.  nasuta,  or  the 
Orthis  sinuata.  Cincenati.    It  belongs  to  the  blue  limestone. 
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B.  Surface  transvfrsdy  n-rinkted. 

S.  TEMiisTBiATA  {Sowerby), 

Semicircular,  hinge  line  longer  than  the  width  of  tbe  sheC 

angles  produced;  ventral  valve  rather  flat,  margins  bent  down; 

transverse  wrinkles  numerous  and  narrow;  longitudinal  lines 

numerous,  e(^ual> 

Discism*. 
Biscina  {Lamark), 
The  genus  Discina,  Orbicula  lamellosa,  is  supposed  by| 
d'Orbiny  not  to  have  made  its  appearance  prior  to  the  Terti 
period. 

Obbiculoidisa  (d'06.). 

It  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Davidson  as  suborbicular,  patelB^^ 
form,  transversely  or  longitudinally  oval;  lower  valve  conical 
or  concave;  no  pedicle  disk,  but  a  narrow,  oval  or  circular  apei- 
ture,  situated  in  a  lurrow. 

0.    LAMELLOSA,  pi.  8,  Jig.   10.  ^M 

Orbicula  lamellosa  {Hall).  ^| 

Rather  small,  circular;  apex  of  the  upper  shell  small,  and 
situated  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  shell  from  the 
margin;  squarmose  concentric  lines  mark  the  surface.  m 

0.  FiLosA,  pi.  8,  /Eg-.  9.  H 

Orbicula  filosa  (Hall).  m 

Mi.  Hall  hesitates  in  referring  this  shell,  figured  in  the  Palx- 
ontology  of  New  York,  pi.  30,  fig.  9,  to  the  Orbicula.  I  have 
not  seen  this  fossil,  and  therefore  shall  merely  refer  to  the  & 

0.    TB0NCATACn.B.). 

Shell  corneous,  circular;  apex  eccentric, 
marked  with  a  shallow  furrow,  which  extends  one 
I  half  the  distance  towards  the  margin:  posterior 
'  margin  truncate;  cuticular  surface  marked  by  Gne 
radiating  lines,  and  rather  strong  concentric  ones 
of  growth.  Trenton  limestone,  Middleville.  Cabinet  of  Williu 
College. 
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Trematis  {Sharp), 

Orbicella  {d'Orb.). 

Shell  depressed;  valves  unequally  convex,  greatest  in  the 
lower  valve;  umbo  of  the  lower  valve  subcentral,  of  the  upper, 
marginal;  lower  furnished  with  an  oblong  aperture  for  the 
transmission  of  the  pedicle. 

T.  TERMiNALis  {Emmons). 

Jig.  55. 

Orbicula  terminalis. 

Orbicella  terminalis  (d*0f6.). 

Shell  circular;  length  and  breadth  of  the  upper 
valve  equal  or  subequal;  cuticle  quincuntially  punc- 
tate; punctures  beneath  the  cuticle  less  regular  and 
more  distant  than  upon  the  cuticle,  but  arranged 
somewhat  in  concentric  lines;  shell  inflected  about 
the  aperture,  which  opens  just  beneath  an  elevated 
umbo;  umbo  of  the  upper  valve  marked  by  three  longitudinal 
lines.  Fig.  63  shows  the  surface  markings.  Trenton  limestone 
(rare).     Cabinet  of  Williams  College. 


<  ♦  • 


LINGULID-ffl. 
LiNOULA  QUADRATA. 

PI.  8,  Jig.  4,  a,  b. 

Shell  large,  quadrilateral;  sides  rounded;  extremities  sub- 
equal;  base  circular  or  rounded;  cardinal  extremity  subacute; 
beak  submarginal  with  a  false  area;  marginal  line  circular; 
ventral  valve  rather  more  convex  than  the  dorsal;  surface  finely 
marked  by  concentric  lines,  the  longitudinal  ones  are  more 
distinct  upon  the  cast  than  upon  the  shell.  In  all  my  specimens 
there  is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  middle  of  the  shell  or  upon 
the  ventral  valve.  The  sides  being  thin  and  brittle,  the  mar- 
gins are  often  broken,  so  as  to  appear  parallel.  Trenton  lime* 
stone.    Cabinet  of  Williams  College. 
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L.  ELONOATA  {HoU). 
PI.  8,  Jig.  5. 

Shell  oval;  ends  subequal,  cardiaal  oae  narrower  than  I 
basal;  elevated  in  the  centre;  surface  marked  by  Sae  conceatfl 
ttri!£.—HaU,  Pal.  Rep. 

S.    PAPILLOSJL   (n.  S.). 

Jig.  64. 
Fig.  04.  Umbo  margiDal,  obtuse;  surface  faintly  striatd 

#1oDgitudinally;  surface  finely  but  irregularly  papit 
lose;  middle  marked  by  two  smooth  furrows.  Tre 
ton  limestone. 

L.  OBTDIA,  pi.  S,Jig.  7. 

Shell  ovate;   sides  rounded,  and  curving  towards   aa  obtuse 

beak;  beaks  produced  beyond  the  cardinal  area;  coocezttric  and 

longitudinal  lines  extremely  fine. 

L.  FBiMA  [Emmons). 
Shell  small,  oval,  obtuse,  rounded,  nearly  straight  attl 
beak  scarcely  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  wider  part  of 
the  shell;  acute;  surface  faintly  marked  with  concentric  lines 
of  growth.  Potsdaua  sandstone,  Keeseville,  High  bridge,  where 
it  is  found  through  a  thick  mass  of  rock  for  sixty  or  seventy 
feet.     Cabinet  of  Williams  College. 

L.  ANTiquATA  {Emmons).  ^| 

PI.  4.  Jig.  X  1 

Shell  ovate,  rather  wide  near  the  base,  begins  to  taper  above 
the  middle  and  terminates  in  a  rather  acute  beak;  the  shell  is 
made  up  of  lamellose  plates,  somewhat  longitudinally  wrinkled. 
Occurs  at  French  creek,  Jefierson  county,  N.  Y.,  in  a  friable 
variety  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  near  the  top  but  below  the  Fu- 
coidal  layers. 

Probably  the  L.  prima  and  anliqua  should  constitute  but 
one  species,  as  both  vary  in  form  and  size.  The  L.  prima  ii 
however  much  smaller,  upon  the  whole,  than  the  anliqua. 
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Hall  remarks  that  L.  antiqua,  figured  in  my  Geological  Report  of 
the  Second  Geological  District  of  New  York,  is  the  L.  acu- 
minata of  Conrad;  the  figures,  however,  were  drawn  from  speci- 
mens I  obtained  at  the  High  bridge,  and  were  taken  from  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  and  though  enlarged,  my  shell  represents 
the  form  of  this  species  and  not  that  of  the  Acuminata. 

L.  ACUMINATA  (Conrad). 

PL  4,  fig.  9. 

Shell  elongated,  rounded  at  base;  sides  gradually  converge 
to  an  acute  and  subacuminated  apex;  umbo  rather  elevated^ 
forming  a  ridge.     Calciferous  sandstone. 

L.  RICINIFOBMIS. 

Pl.8,fig.2,a,b,c. 

This  species  is  described  as  oval,  convex,  slightly  attenuated 
towards  an  obtuse  beak,  with  a  smooth  surface  and  obsolete 
concentric  lines,  and  not  exceeding  ooe-tbird  of  an  inch  in 
length.    Trenton  limestone. 

Ia  jequalis  {Hall). 
PI.  8,  fig.  3. 

It  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  L.  riciniformis,  but  is 

a  little  larger. 

L.  CRASSA  {Hall)u 

PI.  8,  fig.  8. 

Shell  thick,  broadly  ovate,  subacute  at  the  beak,  and  wide  at 
the  base.  The  unequal  convexity  of  the  valves  of  this  species 
can  not  form  a  distinguishing  character,  as  it  is  rather  common 
to  many  others.    Trenton  limestone,  to  which  it  is  confined. 

Obolus. 

This  genus  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  New  York.  Dr.  Owen  has  given  several  figures 
of  fossils  which  he  refers  to  this  genus.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  still  some  doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  fossils 


TWcoiaiag  aTtbcTimieata  not  being  composed  of  matter 
CfwMe  of  bring  praerred,  do  Baiioals  of  the  class  have  be^a 
JuBOweinI  ia  anj  foRUtion&. 


Tike  BryoxoB  memUe  tbe  pt^fp*  ">  tbeir  geneial  appearance, 
fccm,  litstribQiioD  of  the  orgaas  forcoaT^iog  food  to  the  moulli, 
and  ID  being  fixed  to  a  eommon  catcireoas  or  comeo-calcareous 
Mpport,  bat  are  still  more  closely  related  to  the  Moiusca  Ihui 
to  tbe  ZoopKytc.  Tbej  are  sopplied  with  ciliated  tentacnls 
which  sorroond  the  mouth,  a  digestire  apparatus  like  the  Mo- 
iusca. They  are  enrelop^i  in  a  mantle  and  protected  in  a  cell 
often  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime-  TTiis  cell  has  an  opercu- 
lum, and  contains  a  single  indiTidual.  But  these  cells,  thougb 
the}'  adhere  to  each  other  and  are  placed  upon  a  common  aiis, 
are  neTer  divided  by  septa  radiating  from  the  outer  wall, 
and  this  fact  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  Brjozoon  from 
a  coral,  or  Zoophyte.  A  coral  has  a  single  orifice  for  the 
reception  of  food  and  the  rejection  of  excrement  it  io  us  mat- 
ter: a  Bryozoon  has  two,  and  besides,  the  cell  of  a  coral 
never  has  an  operculum  When  the  sepia  or  partitions  of 
a  coral  cell  are  broken  down,  or  dissolved,  as  they  may  be  in  a 
fossilized  state,  it  is  then  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other,  but  we  never  see  the  cellule  of  a  Bryozoon  with 
septate  lamina. 

The  number  of  genera  belonging  to  the  Bryozaries  is  not 
numerous,  1  shall  however  describe  those  only  which  are  knovB 
in  the  lower  Silurian  svstem 


I 
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Genus  PTiLODicTYA(Lon5rfa/c). 

The  cells  are  either  round  or  rhomboidal,  growing  upon  two 
sides  of  a  lamellous  support  and  arranged  Jn  a  quincunx  order. 

P.  RAM0SA(d'0r6.). 

PL  4yjig'  1,1a. 
Stictopora  ramosa  {Hall). 

Cells  on  both  sides,  of  a  branching  calcareous  support,  forming 
a  crust  upon  which  they  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 
form  a  quincunx  order;  mouths  oval  opening  obliquely  upward. 

P.  LABYRINTHIGA  (d'Offt.). 

PI-  4,  figy  14,  18, 22  and  3. 

Stictopora  labyrinthica  {Hall). 

The  branching  stems  are  flattened  and  flexuous,  branches 
forming  an  axis  which  bear  upon  both  sides  oval  cells  arranged 
in  quincunx  order.  This  Bryozoon  is  abundant  on  the  weath- 
ered surface  of  the  Birdseye  limestone  at  Chazy. 

P.  ELEGANTULA  (d'Orft.). 

PL7,fig'4yabcd. 

Stictopora  elegantula  {Hall.) 

The  branching  celluliferous  axes  are  somewhat  flexuose  sup- 
porting oval  cells  arranged  in  close  lines,  upon  which  they 
alternate.     Trenton  limestone. 

P.  RECTA  {d'Orb.). 

Escaropora  recta  {Hall). 

Axis  cylindrical,  simply  tapering,  the  tubes  with  open  mouths 
and  oval,  margined  with  or  inclosed  in  rhomboidal  spaces,  and 
arranged  in  regular  lines. 

SUBRKTEPORA  (d'0r6.). 

Intricaria  {Hall.) 

Cellules  large,  and  arranged  in  single  lines  upon  anastomos- 
ing or  diohotomous  branches. 


I 


I 


iMricnia  ratkabto  (Ball). 

'.  mmiaUmaaa%,  MiDetiiiies  re^vly  ud 
^  thocby  pcstagoial  oc  hexagonal  meshes;  mouths  ctt- 
c«kr  and  u  angle  rowB.     Trentoa  limeslone,  Bridport,  Vc 

Itfiftn&VB  Ptilodit.-^  in  the  cellc  being  airai^ed  ta  liitea 
viih  ■  BBTOV  wtwcQ  theoL. 

Stictopan  feDatnta  (ffotf). 

Cdlales  ia  ni«i  aepintcd  bf  a  furrow  runoiag  in  the  dlrec- 
tio*  of  the  axis  vt  ai^pocl,  moutha  oral  or  rounded.     Chan- 


ESALLOrOKA  (iTOfi.). 

Cellala  prajectiag  npoa  the  sides  of  •  compressed  braneUag 

axis,  and  nerer  aaastoatosing;  cellules  alternating;  moatbs  cir- 
cttlar  or  nearfr  ronnd. 

E.  PERiXTiarA  {d'Orb.) 

Gorgooia  peranliqua(/fa/0- 

PL  ■7,Jig.  5.  a  b. 

M.  d'Orbinv  refers  to  the  Gorgonia  perantiqua  of  Hall,  the 

foregoio?  fossil.     The  celluliferous  branches  are  subdivided  and 

appear  to  proceed  from  a  common  central  support.     Bridport 

laoding,  Vt. 

Stellipoba  {Hall.) 
This  genus  is  characterized  by  Mr.  H.  as  being  formed  of  a 
thick  expanding  crust  having  star  shaped  elevations  composed 
of  from  lour  to  nine  rajs,  the  upper  edges  of  which  present 
4iumerous  elevated  pores.  Fig.  19,  pi.  7,  is  referred  to  thi» 
genus  under  the  name  of  S.  anthoidea.     Trenton  limestooe. 
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PTEROPODA. 

CoNULARiA  {Miller). 

Shell  straight  pyramidal;  opposite  sides  similar  and  equal; 
angles  grooved;  texture  delicate  and  somewhat  like  a  woven 
fabric;  apex  solid,  and  separated  from  the  open  shell  above  by 
a  simple  imperforate,  very  convex  septum.* 

C.  Trentonensis  {Conrad). 
PL  16,  Jig.  4. 

Shell  pyramidal,  four  sided,  equal,  and  separated  by  longitu- 
dinal furrows,  angles  of  divergence  of  two  opposite  sides,  about 
28^;  sides  ornamented  by  numerous  parallel  ridges  meeting  in 
the  middle  of  each  face  at  an  angle,  and  forming  shallow 
grooves;  spaces  between  the  ridges  concave  and  traversed  by 
other  sharp  ridges  and  interrupted  by  the  transverse  ones. 
Trenton  limestone,  cabinet  of  Williams  College. 

C.  GRANULATA  {Holl). 

PL  16,  Jig.  5. 

Angle  marked  by  linear  grooves  and  surface  by  stri«,  which 
are  crossed  by  finer  longitudinal  ones,  giving  a  granulated 
appearance  to  the  shell  under  the  microscope. — Hall.  Trenton 
limestone. 

C.  PAPILLATA  {Hall). 

PL  16,  Jig.  6. 

It  is  described  by  Mr.  Hall  as  gradually  diminishing  towards 
the  apex,  and  as  marked  by  regular  lines  of  granulations,  the 
spaces  between  which  are  elevated. 

C.  OR  AGILE  {Hdiy 
PL  16,  Jig.  7. 

Slightly  arcuate;  surface  marked  by  sharp  undulating  trans- 
verse  striae,  longitudinal  ones  rather  indistinct. 

*  In  the  Palffiontology  of  New  York,  it  is  stated  that  the  Septa  are  perfo- 
rate; this  statement,  however,  requires  oonfinnation.  There  is  no  perforation 
in  a  septum  which  is  well  exposed  in  a  specimen  in  mj  coUection. 


C.  HTOSONIA  (n.  h,}. 

Pyramid  elongated;  sides  equal  or  subequal; 
transverse  i'urrows  meet  in  Uie  middle  of  a  fan 
at  an  angle  of  130".  The  edges  of  a  side  di- 
verge at  an  an  angle  of  about  25°.  Both  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  striae  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  C.  trentonensis;  there  being 
raoie  than  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  as  iathe 
species  under  consideration.  The  markings 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  the  C.  Iren- 
tonensis,  excepting  that  ihey  are  much  coarser 
and  the  fossil  is  much  larger.  Loraioe  shales, 
Loraine,  JcOerson  county.  Cabinet  of  Wil- 
liams College. 


CEUSTACEA. 

It  embraces  those  animals  which  belong  to  (he  subkingdom 
Articulata.  The  more  perfect  orders  of  this  subkingdom  have 
a  true  vascular  circulation  and  a  branchial  respiration.  Their 
thorax  which  is  covered  with  a  shield,  conceals  more  or  less  the 
the  head.  The  abdomen  is  usually  composed  of  many  joints  or 
rings,  but  in  this  respect  the  number  varies  from  &ve  to  seven 
pairs.  There  are  types  of  Crustaceans,  however,  io  which  some 
of  the  foregoing  characters  are  effaced. 

The  crabs  and  lobsters  represent  this  class  or  subkingdom. 

Those  Crustacea,  however,  in  which  the  paleontologist  is  moit 
interested,  are  the  Trilobites.  This  order  of  cruHtacea  deviates 
somewhat  from  the  true  type  representing  the  class, rather  io 
its  embryo  than  in  its  mature  slate.  They  form  an  order,  the 
species  of  which  are  closely  related.  They  are  all  eictinct,  and 
indeed  they  belong  to  the  oldest  palceozoa  of  the  globe.  None 
are  found  in  the  Meso^ioic  period.     The  normal   type  of  t 
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Trilobite  is  expressed  in  thu  onliiial  name  which  has  been 
universely  applied  lo  ihtm;  thus  the  sliielil  or  integument  which 
covers  them  is  divided  usually  into  three  lobes  by  mesial  fur- 
rows which  traverse  them  longitudinally  and  then  the  anterior 
part  the  head,  the  middle  or  abdomen,  and  (he  posterior  extre- 
mity are  clearly  indicated  by  marks  which  are  easily  recog- 
nized. Thus  in  the  Conocephalus  striatus,  hg.  66,  A  marks 
the  head;  B, the  abdomen,  and  C 
Fi«^66.  „jg    ,3j].    (|jg    igj,g^    jg    usually 

called  pi/gidium.  The  propor- 
tional extent  of  the  forefjoing 
parts  is  variable  in  different  ge- 
nera. The  form  of  the  head  is 
more  or  less  expanded  into  a  bor- 
der, which  is  frequently  orna- 
meiiteiJ  by  granulations,  spines  or 
perforations.  Behind,  the  head  is 
limited  by  a  kind  of  border  which 
is  called  an  occipital  ring.  The 
middle  part  of  the  head,  which  is 
rtally  one  of  its  lobes,  is  called  a 
glabella;  it  is  not  always  distinct, 
^  for    in    the  Illaenus  crassicauda, 

pi.  IS,  fig.    6,  the  longitudinal   grooves   are   very  indistinct. 
The  parts    of   the   head  are   united   by   suture.     The    prin- 
cipal suture  which   is  seen  in  fig  67,  forms  a  double  curved 
Fig   67 
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line,  beginning  before,  near  ibe  front,  it  extends  back  lo  the 
posterior  aogle  of  the  buckler,  thus  y  y,  check  pieces  separated 
from  ihe  head  Ihroiigh  the  principal  nr  great  suture  in  (he  cer- 
aiirus  pleurexanlhemus.  The  lyes  are  apparenily  formed  upoa 
the  type  of  the  inspects  of  the  present  ilay,  consisting  of  fixed 
sperical  lenses,  which  nre  soiuetioies  fJaltened,  they  are  lai^e 
and  Dnmerous  in  the  genus  PbHcops  and  in  the  Isotelus. 

'I'his  figure  is  an  enlarged  view 
of  ihf  compound  eye  ai  the  Pha- 
cops  macrocephalus  which  be- 
longs to  Ihe  Devonian  period,  bat 
the  eye  is  not  more  perect,  how- 
ever, than  those  of  the  Pbacopi 
caiicephalus  and  Isotelus  gigu 
of  the  lower  Silurian  period.  But 
many  of  the  genera  seem  to  he  deprived  of  eyes,  as  the  Atcps 
and  Eliptocephalus  of  the  Taconic  ^ystero,  and  the  Ttiat- 
tbrus,  Beckii  of  the  lower  Silurian.  The  number  of  lenses  is 
also  variable  in  different  genera.  They  are  plated  upon  the 
great  or  principal  suture  of  the  head,  or  near  it. 

The  abdomen  is  composed  ol  rings  which   are  variable  ia 
number  in  the  liiHtrent  genera,  ami,  indeed,  in  consequence  of 
this  metamorphosis,  the  number  is  variable  in  certain  spectecl^ 
different  periods  of  their  exisleni.e.     In  the  adult  stale  the  DUB^fl 
ber  is  constant  in  the  same  species.  ■ 

The  body  of  the  trilobile  being  composed  of  separate  parts 
arranged  transversely,  enables  it  to  roll  itself  up  on  its  longitu- 
dinal axis,  as  represented  in  pi.  \8,Ji^s.  6,7,8,  9.  Certain 
trilobitep,  however,  arc  incapable  of  performing  this  peculiar 
movement,  and  of  assuming  ihe  globular  or  spheroidal  form. 

The  structure  of  the  pygidium  is  as  variable  as  that  of  the 
abdomen;  the  number  of  rings  is  inconstant;  in  the  oldest  tii- 
lobites,  or  those  of  the  palaeozoic  age,  tfae  organ  bears  gener- 
ally a  smaller  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  than  the  more 
recenti  fig.  68  and  69,  This  is  seen  in  the  Alopsand  Paradox- 
ides,  where  the  pygidium  is  redured  lo  the  smallest  numberfllH 
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elements,  and  in  the  Asaphus  expansus,  pi.  IS,  Jig.  4,  of  the 
Upper  Silurian. 

Pictet,  in  his  most  valuable  worl*,  "  Traite  de  Pal^ontologie," 
proposes  the  following  modified  classification  ol'  Barrande: 


PW   flJ 


I.  H'.ud  very  distinct  in  its  conforma- 
tion from  the  pt/gidium,  which  is 
very  small,  and  the  thorax  targe.    It 
contains  two  genera,  viz:    Harpes, 
Jig.  66,  and  Paradoxidea,  p.  115. 
The  Harpes  belong  to  the  Lower 
Silurian.     It  has  been  found  in  Ireland 
and  Bohemia,  but  has  not  as  yel  been 
discovered   in  this  country.     I(  is  re- 
markable for  iis  wide,  perforated  Ijorder 
of  the  cephalic  shield.    It  is  also  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Paradoxides  has  as 
yel  been  discovered  in  our  rocka. 


II.  Pygidium  and  thorax  suhequal. 

It  contains  two  families:  the  Calymenides,  and  the  Lychas- 
ides.  A  perfect  example  of  the  latter  family  is  known  in  the 
Lichas  boltoni  of  the  upper  Silurian,  and  the  PhacopJens,  in  fig. 
67,  Phacops  limulurus. 

III,  Pygidium  large,  thorax  imall. 

It  contains  four  ramilies;  the  Trinucl ides,  p/,  17,  Jig.  1,  the 
Asaphides,  the  ^glinides  and  the  Illienides,  pi.  IS,  Jig  5. 
Fig.  7n, 


^iffi^MKiw^ 


IV.  The  division  contains  Ihree  families. 
Fig.  71. 


1.  Pygitlium  from  two  to  fire  S 
men's,  terminattng  in  points,  »s  Aci 


The  second  family,  under  ihisseclio^  J 
has  the  pygidium  armed  with  pointajf 
but  the  segments  are  more  nuinerounj 
than  in  the  preceding,  as  the  Auphin 
ides. 

The  Ihini  family,  the  Bronfi<le«,l 
pygidium  has  a  very  short  axis, 
wide  lateral  extenston,  and  marked  t 
radiating  furrows  extending  Iroiii  llie 
centre  to  the  circumference. 

V.  Head  and  'pygidium  very  nearly  of  the  tame  form,  at  Ag- 
nostus,  fig.  74,  d,  Beyrichia,  fig.  74,  a,  b;  p.  218. 


iiid  pygidium  distind. 

TKINUCLIBES. 
n,  Pygidium  large;  thorax  small. 

'  Trinucleus. 

Form  a  short  ellipse;  smooth  surface;  head  largely  developed, 
and  bordered  with  a  perforated  limb,  which  terminates  in  long 
Bpines;  cephalic  shield  composed  of  three  prominent  convex 
lobes;  the  furrows  of  the  glabella  converging  towards  theaxisj 
thorax  with  six  rings,  those  of  the  pygidium  variable. 

Ta  I  NUCLEUS   CONCBSTBICDS. 

PI.  17,  fig.  1. 
Border  with  three  to  five  rows  of  punctures;  glabella 
and  projecting;  maxillary  spine  equals  the  length  of  the  lh< 
and  pygidium;  spine  of  the  glabella  short,  pointed;    rings  of 
the  thorax  grooved,  (hose  of  the  pygidium  soldered  and  termin- 
ating in  II  Lurdet;  lingt;  ol  tht;  avis  twice  as  many  as  the  si 


axis; 

J 

gs  of 
-min- 

] 
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in.  Pygidium  and  thorax  subequal, 

Calymenidks. 
Calyraene.     Triarthrus. 

This  family  has  about  thirteen  joints  or  segments  in  the 
thorax;  the  large  suture  of  the  well  developed  head  terminates 
in  the  angle  of  the  cheek. 

Calymene. 

The  form  of  the  shield  is  oval;  the  head  larger  than  the  py- 
gidium; and  the  latter  is  about  one-half  as  large  as  the  thorax; 
the  crust  is  granulated;  the  front  lobe  of  the  head  projecting, 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  glabella  are  globular  and  separated  from 
the  middle  part  by  deep  winding  furrows,  which  nearly  isolate 
them,  the  main  furrows  being  divergent  from  the  the  front;  the 
eyes  are  reticulated,  but  not  well  developed;  the  thirteen  seg- 
ments of  the  thorax  are  angulated,  and  the  ribs  or  lateral  lobes 
are  bent  and  rounded  at  the  extremeties;  the  pygidium  is  con- 
vex and  rounded,  and  its  centre  lobe  distinct  and  narrower  than 
the  lateral  lobes.  The  Calymene  senaria  belongs  to  the  Lower 
Silurian,  and  the  C.  blumeubachii  to  the  Upper  Silurian. 

C.  SENARIA  {Conrad), 

PL  15,  Jig.  16,  and  p.  216,  Jig.  9. 

Shield  ovate,  and  uniformly  granulated;  lobes  very  convex 
and  prominent;  posterior  tubercle  of  the  glabella  very  large  and 
globular;  the  anterior  very  small;  ribs  deeply  furrowed;  pygi- 
dium with  seven  or  eight  segments  in  the  middle  lobe,  arid  five 
in  the  lateral;  crust  continuous  around  the  middle  lobe,  and  each 
segment  is  so  divided  by  a  furrow  as  to  form  a  subsegment  to 
each  ring.  If  we  count  the  apex  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
pygidium,  which  is  really  divided  from  the  others  by  a  shallow 
groove,  there  are  eight,  instead  of  seven  segments.  Trenton 
limestone  in  New  York,  the  Blue  limestone  of  Ohio  and  the 
equivalent  rock  in  the  southwest,  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
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Triarthrus  {Green), 

Shield  or  crust  an  elongated  ellipse,  with  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity narrower  than  the  anterior;  crust  comparatively  smooth, 
with  a  single  row  of  tubercles  in  the  middle  in  the  young,  but 
often  obsolete  in  the  old;  furrows  of  the  cephalic  shield  parallel, 
straight,  and  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  thofax;  eyes  none;  axis 
wider  than  the  lateral  lobes;  thoracic  rings,  fourteen;  rings  of 
the  pygidium,  six  in  the  middle  lobe,  and  five  in  the  lateral. 

T.  BECKif  {Green). 

Calymene  beckii  {Hall), 

PL  Id,  fig.  12. 

Glabella  nearly  twice  aswide  as  thelateral  lobes,  and  marked  by 
two  equal,  oblique,  impressed  lines  upon  the  posterior  half,  which 
begin  in  the  furrow  and  run  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards. 
Dearly  to  its  middle;  cephalic  ring  distinct,  with  the  extremities 
of  the  furrow  parallel  with  the  oblique  impressed  lines;  surface 
rather  finely  sculptured,  as  it  appears  under  the  microscope,  ribs 
grooved,  but  often  appear  forked  and  rounded;  showing  that 
the  groove  separates  them  into  two  parts,  and  that  they  are 
movable  on  each  other.  In  specimens  less  than  an  inch  in  length 
there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoracic  rings. 

Phacops. 

Form  an  elongated  ellipse  broad  in  front,  broad  or  acute 
behind.  Surface  pustulose,  or  coarsely  granulated;  cephalic 
shield  lunate  from  by  the  extension  behind  of  the  cheeks.  Gla* 
bella  separated  from  the  eyes  and  cheeks  by  deep  furrows 
convergent  behind;  eyes  large  and  lunate;  thoracic  rings, 
eleven;  rings  of  the  pygidium  variable,  but  terminating  in  a 
border. 

P.  cALiJCKPHALUs,  pi.  15,  fig,  7  a  and  7. 

Form  an  elongjitc'tl  ('Hi^)se,  roundfMl  and  broad  in  front,  nar- 
row and  subacute  behind;  glabella,  with  rather  deep  winding 
furrows  separating  from  \i<  body  a  lobe  directly  behind  the  eye, 
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which  is  marked  by  a  furrow  on  its  inner  margin;  front  lobe 
large  and  rounded;  posterior  small,  and  somev^hat  in  the  form 
of  a  ring;  rings  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thorax,  grooved; 
rings  in  the  axis  of  the  pygidium,  fourteen  to  fifteen,  and  nine 
in  the  lateral,  terminating  in  a  smooth  border. 

IV.  iLLENmES. 

Large  smooth  convex;  head  semielliptical  or  globose,  usu- 
ally wider  than  long,  or  transverse;  eyes  distant  and  lateral; 
rings  of  the  thorax  simple,  eight  or  ten;  pygidium  very  convex 
and  trilobation  rudimentary. 

Illaenus  crassicauda^  pL  l8y  Jig,  5. 

Semielliptic;  sides  parallel,  and  extremities  very  convex  and 
rounded;  anterior  extremity  rather  larger  than  the  posterior; 
eyes  prominent  and  placed  on  a  line  of  the  middle  of  the  pleurse; 
thoracic  rings,  ten.  Extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  calcife- 
rous  sandstone  to  the  trenton  limestone. 

I.    TRENTONENSIS,  pi.   15,  fig.   13. 

Form  semielliptical,  convex  and  globose;  eyes  distant,  late<- 
ral;  crust  marked  with  imbricating  striae,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Isotelus;  ribs  of  the  thorax  linear  simple  or  without  furrows; 
trilobation  none,  or  only  rudimentary. 

Isotelus  {DeKay). 

Form  ellipsoidal;  extremities  subequal,  smooth  and  finely 
pustular,  convex;  facial  suture  running  at  the  inner  base  of  the 
prominent  eyes,  and  terminating  within  the  angles  of  the 
cheeks;  eyes  placed  on  a  line  with  the  furrows  of  the  thoracic 
rings;  thoracic  rings,  eight;  axes  wider  than  the  pleurse; 
pygidium  similar  to  the  cephalic  shield,  but  more  obtuse;  arti- 
culations soldered;  margin  broad. 

Isotelus  oigas,  pL  IS^fig.  12. 

Large  extremities  subtrilobate,  more  rounded  behind;  becomes 
obtuse  by  age;  eye  piece  subglobose  or  spherical,  supported  on 
the  inner  margin  of  the  cheeks;  rings  of  the  thorax  strongly 
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furrowed  upon  the  axial  border;  surfade  of  the  pjrgidi 
marked  with  many  very  shallow  or  obsolete  transverse  furrows. 
This  trilobile  is  the  characterislic  fossil  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
atone,  being;  widely  distributed  in  this  or  its  equivalent  r 
throughout  the  United  Slates. 

V.  AsArujDi^s. 
OoyGiA. 

The  large  caudal  shield,  fig,  72,  has  bt?en  referred  to  Ogygl 


vetusta,  but  is  more  probably  an  Asaphus.     It  was  found  in  th^| 
Birdseye  limestone  of  the  Mohawk  valley;  e  /  ^  A  9,  small 
variety  of  Calymenesenaria;  A,  the  eye,  showing  the  lenses;  9, 
the  folding  of  the  thoracic  shitld;  e,  the  cephalic  shield; _/i— 
pygidlum.  jfl 

VI.  Odontopledkides.  H 

AciDASPrS  TBENTONENSIS. 

Fig  V3.  This  species  has  a  shield  sqIk 

^^^     ^^     ^^  crescent! form,  rounded   and  deo- 

/    o         _        f^X        tated    in   front    with    the    cheek 
/,  ,.  ^^  \      angles  produced  into  spines;  gla- 

bella quadrate,  with    a  spine  at 
Fihe  posteriormargin;  tlioraxwith 
ten  rings,  and  ornamented  with  a 
row  of  small  tubercles  upon 
1  lobes;  pygidium  with  two  rings  and  margin  spinous,   j 
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ODONTOPLEURIDiE. 

Ceraurus. 

Large  or  small;  form  somewhat  triangular;  pustulated,  granu- 
lated and  spinous;  cephalic  shield  crescentiform;  thoracic  rings 
eleven;  glabella  quadrangular  and  four  lobed;  furrows  forming 
the  lobes  extend  transversely  one-fourth  across  it;  main  furrows, 
separating  it  from  the  cheeks,  nearly  in  a  line  with  those  on  each 
side  of  the  axis;  eyes  distant,  granulated;  cheeks  triangular. 

C.   FLEUREXANTHEMUS. 

PI.  15,  fig,  1,  a  to  k. 

Large;  cephalic  shield  terminating  behind  in  long,  robust, 
curved  spines;  a  shallow,  or  wide  sinus  in  front;  thoracic  rings 
with  two  rows  of  tubercles  on  th^  axis,  and  three  upon  the  pleurae, 
which  are  sinuously  furrowed;  pygidium  with  about  four  rings, 
and  its  lateral  lobes  armed  with  long,  stout,  curved  spines,  and 
wider  than  the  axis;  rings  very  prominent.  Trenton  limestone 
in  Northern  New  York,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Wythe  Co.,  Virginia. 

C.    VIGILANS. 

PL  15,  fig.  2ato  c. 

Small,  subtriangular;  cephalic  shield  granulated,  crescenti- 
form, and  terminating  in  long,  flat  spines;  glabella  quadrangular; 
entire;  thoracic  rings  eleven;  axis  wider  than  the  pleurae; 
pygidium  triangular;  axis  with  many  rings,  with  every  third 
tuberculated,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  spine;  lateral  lobes  with 
nine  ribs.  Trenton  fimestone,  Middleville;  this  species  is  quite 
common. 

Acmispis. 

Odontopleura. 
Ellipsoidal,   remarkably  spinous,   with   rows  of  tubercles; 
cephalic  shield  subcrescentiform,  rounded  in  front;  thorax  with 
from  eight  to  ten  rings  armed  with  spines;  pygidium  small,  cir- 
cular, and  with  few  rings  and  spinous. 

28 
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A.    TRENTON  ENS  IS. 

Cejibalic  fliitld  dentated  in  front  and  produced  iota  lateral 
spints;  glabella  sutquadrate;  laleral  furrows  In  a   lit 
those  of  ihe  axis;  pleurffi  wilfa  a  row  of  tubercles;  ejres  smooth';., 
(horax  with  len  rings;  pjgidiuio  with  two  rings;  margios  piDOU 
Trenton  limestone. 


LYCHASroES. 
LVCBAB. 

Fragments  of  ihe  genus  Lychas  have  been  found  in  the  TreiH 
ton  limestone,  p/.  W.  _fig.  2a;  and  probably  an  asaphus,  j>/.  ' 
^.  11.  Also  the  genus  Thaleops,  which  is  closely  related  t 
Illsnus. 

Agnostjdls. 

Cephalic  shield  and  pygidiuin  nearly  alike. 

The  agnostides  are  small  or  even  minute  crustaceans,  having 
Iwo  shields  very  much  alike;  the  number  ol  thoracic  rings  being 
very  small,  never  more  than  two. 

Bevbicuia  sluflex*  {Jones),  B 

Fig.  70,  a.  1 

It  is  described  as  broadly  ovate,  globose,  smooth;  Tenlral 
border  rounded ;  dorsal  border  somewhat  angular;  hinge  Hue 
oblique,  about  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  valve;  dorsal  sulcus 
faintly  marked  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  valve.  The  desvnp- 
tioa  does  not  agree  with  the  fossil,  fig.  74,  a;  both  borders  are 
rounded,  and  the  sulcus  is  variable  in  its  depth  and  position. 
Reference  is  made  to  B.  logani,  Canada,  and  it  is  probable,  from 
that  reference,  that  it  is  the  Canada  species.  Abundant  in  t 
Blue  limestone  of  Ohio. 


L 
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B.    BEGULAUIS  (n.  S.). 

Fig.  74,  6. 
Elliptic,  smooth;  dorsal  border  straight, 
or  nearly  straight;  ventral  rt'gularlyround- 
edjwith  three  Hist  incl  ribs;  oneof  the  angles 
is  more  rounded  than  the  other,  and  a  slight 
obliquity  is  obseirable  in  respect  to  the 
direction  of  the  ribs.  Blue 
limestone  of  Ohio. 


B.  CTLUTA  (n.  s.). 
Fig.  74,  c. 
Form,  an  elongated  ellipse,  smooth,  with  a  straight  dorsal 
border;  ventral  border  strongly  rugose,  ciliate;  ribs  three,  and 
oblique  with  respect  to  the  straight  border.  The  ciliw  scarcely 
come  under  that  denomination,  as  tbey  appear  too  rugose  when 
seen  under  (he  microscope.     Blue  limestone  of  Ohio. 

AoNOSTltS  LOBATUS   {Hall). 

Fig.  74,  d. 

Small,  trilobate;  base  and  sides  furnished  with  a  narrow 
border;  a  small  tubercle  often  exists  near  its  larger  extremity. 
—Hall,  Pal.  of  Mw  i'ork,  Vol.  i. 

This  species,  which  is  referred  by  Mr.  Hall  to  the  Hudson 
river  group,  is  really  conlined  to  the  CalciferoussaDdatone;  the 
mass  of  limestone  to  which  he  refers  is  that  rock,  and  contains 
numerous  fragments  of  Illienus,  similar  to  one  in  the  same  rock 
at  Chazy;  and  also  found  in  fragments  in  the  Trenton  limestone 
and  calciferous  sandstone  at  Greenbush. 

CypuoiDKS, 
The  animal  is  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  ovoid  carapace,  or  of  a 
reniform  shape,  supplied  with  a  dorsal  hinge,  and  which  is  com- 
pletely shut,  but  when  open  allows  the  extrusion  of  its  feet  and 
antenna.  They  are  small  crustaceans,  some  of  which  are  micro- 
Bcopic. 
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A.   TBKNT0NE.SS1S. 

Cephalic  sLitId  dentated  in  fronl 
spJDts;   giabtUa  sulquadratti  Uf 
those  of  ihe  axis;  pleurtc  with  8 
Ihorax  with  ten  rings;  pjgidi 
TrenloQ  limestone. 


straight,  sometiiui 

luncation  eiteoding 

tnoinga  kindnfsbw 

,nded;  it  is  about  thm* 

,,dani  in  the  upper  part  ol 

lie  mile  from  Walertown  upon 


Fiagmeuts 
ton  limesto-.  / 

jig.n. 

Ulsnus 


esto-. 

/ 


i.mtATA  (n.  s.). 

Obtusely  oval,  stnoolli,  in- 
flated;  binge  straight  with 
\  the   valves    extended  back, 
nd  rorming,  apparently,  a 
I  groove;  extremities  rounded; 
anterior  edge  crenate.     Fig. 
75,  d,  c,  hinge  or  dorsal  side. 


^liniestone,  Middleville, 

C.   BUBcrLINDBICi  (fl.  S.). 

fit  smnller  than  Ihe  preceding,  and  of  a  cylindric  or  s 
^^drate  form ;  smooth ;  extremities  dissimilar,  ami  witBout  c 
^tions  upon  the  edge.     Fig.  75,  6.     Middleville. 

DiKELOCKPHALCS  (OtPfn). 

This  new  genus  is  described  by  its  discoverer  as  having  j 
semicircular,  rather  flat,  cephalic  shield;  a  moderately  conn 
glabella,  separated  from  the  cheeks  by  parallel  furrows,  girtg 
it  a  quadrate  form,  and  marked  by  two  curved  furrows  exlertdii 
from  side  to  side,  and  another  impressed  faint  one  on  (he  oud 
margin;  facial  sutures  distinct,  and  somewhat  sigmoid, 
cheek  pieces  are  produced  into  spines  of  moderate  length; 
of  the  thorax  supposed  to  be  eight,  with  an  axis  narrower  ihl 
ihe  lateral  lobes;  lateral  lobes  wide,  plain,  and  without  groor^ 
pygidium  with  seven  or  eight  rings  in  the  ails,  and  the  latei 
lobes  expanded  widely  into  a  flat,  grooved  border,  with  HSi 
posterior  corners  produced. 

The  large  triJobite  belongs  to  the  lowest  sandstones  of  Iowa, 
which  are  equiTatent  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
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-'ti  describes  five  species  of  Dikelocephalus,  viz:  D. 

D.  pepinensis,  D.  miniscaensis,  D.  lowaensis, 

"hey  all  belong  to  the  lower,  sandstone,  No.  1; 

^o  the  lower  magnesian  limestone.      Dr. 

^  ■«»d  other  forms  of  trilobites,  some  of 

genera,  and  a  new  species  closely  allied 

aS,  having  a  facial  suture,  eyes,  extremities 

.1"  to  this  common  form  of  Trenton  species;  the 

.ic  placed  on  longitudinal  furrows  as  in  Isotelus.    It 

irom  the  Isotelus  in  having  its  cheek  produced  into  a 

j/  spine. 


» • » » » 


RADIATA. 

The  kingdom  contains  those  animals  whose  constituent  parts 
are  arranged  about  a  centre  in  a  radiate  form.  This  radiate 
form  is  characteristic  of  one  of  the  four  great  types  upon  which 
animals  are  created.  Radiated  animals  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  Echinodcrmata  or  Starfishes,  the  Acalepha  or  Jelly  * 
fishes,  and  the  Polypi  or  Corals.  The  Jellyfishes  being  composed 
of  soft,  perishable  matter,  are  never  found  in  a  fossilized  condi- 
tion. In  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
other  two  divisions  occur. 

The  first  which  I  shall  describe  belong  to  the  Echinodermatay  or 
Echinodermis,  The  name  which  has  been  applied  to  this  division 
means  skin  with  spines.  These  appear  under  three  forms.  1. 
the  starlike  form,  as  the  starfish  of  our  coast.  2.  The  Echinidse, 
the  .egglike  form,  which  are  called  sometimes  sea-eggs;  and 
3.  The  Holothuridse,  which  are  mostly  sack-like,  and  contain 
only  a  few,  internal,  semi-ossified  supports,  but  do  not  occur  in 
a  fossilized  state.  , 

Only  two  forms  of  the  Ec.hinoderms  are  known  to  belong  to 
the  Lower  Silurian  period.  One  M'hich  is  like  the  starfish, 
and  the  other  which  is  supported  upon  a  jointed  stem,  which 
was  attached  to  the  sea  bottom.     To  the  latter  form  has  been 
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applied  the  name  Encrinite.  The  general  form  of  the  EncHnile 
is  exhibile*!  in  the  annexed  wooil  cut  of  the  Eucalyplocriaus  de- 
corns  of  the  Niagara  group,  or  Upper  Silurian. 

It  is  comprised  of  a  head  of 
a  globose  form,  supported  on 
a  stem  composed  of  joints  of 
which  a  few  remain  beiow; 
above,  the  bead  is  encircled  bj 
arms,  composed  of  numerous 
plates,  which  diminish  in  size; 
within  this  circle  of  arms  there 
is  an  oral  aperture  or  monifa; 
(he  bead  Is  made  up  of  numer- 
ous plates  of  a  hexagonal  or 
pentagonal  form,  sometima 
bepiagonal,  which  are  filled 
together  by  suture,  and  which, 
on  the  death  of  the  animal,  ma; 
separate  from  each  other.  The 
plates  are  variable  in  number; 
at  the  base  some  begin  in  three*, 
others  in  lives,  and  are  some* 
^    _    -  times  arranged  in  as  many  as 

nine  series,  varying  from  three 
to  nine  in  the  series.  These 
are  arranged  in  rows,  encasing  ^ithin  the  hard,  dermic  walls 
the  soft  parts  necessary  lor  the  performance  of  the  vital  functions 
of  this  peculiar  organic  t)"pe.  A  horizontal  view  of  the  elements 
composing  the  head  is  shown  in  pi.  IS,  Jig.  1,  2,  A  detailed 
explanation  will  be  given  hereafter, 

Encrintles  appear  to  have  been  among  the  oldest  fossils  of 
the  Silurian  rocks.     None  occur  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
in  the  lowest  layers  of  the  Calciferous  sandstone,  not  only  joii 
and  fragments  of  stems  oecur,  disseminated  through  the  layers 
the  rock,  but  entire  beds  of  columns  occur  from  two  to  fineeo 
feet  thiek-     Some  of  the  plates  are  figured,  p/.  3,Jtg.  9, 
As  these  are  fngmenls  more  or  less  broken  and   no  well 
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fined  combination  of  plates  occur,  or  have  yet  been  found,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  genera  and  species  to  which  they 
belong.  Some  of  the  elements  of  the  columns  belong  to  the 
Cystidea.  Some  of  the  plates  preserve  the  ovarian  aperture, 
and  exhibit  the  saucerform  joints  of  the  stem. 

Of  the  Echinoderms,  two  species  have  been  discovered  by 
different  individuals,  and  which  have  been  described  and 
figured  in  the  Palaeontology  of  New  York.  The  most  distinct 
and  perfect  resemble  a  small  star-fish.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Ccelaster  of  Agassiz.  Two  species  are  described  the  C.  matu- 
tina,  and  the  C.  tenuiradiata.  The  five  arms  of  the  C.  matutina 
have  each  three  rows  of  plates  to  the  pelvis.  It  belongs  to  the 
Trenton  limestone.  The  latter,  the  C.  tenuiradiatus  is  known 
by  a  single  plate,  or  the  madreporiform  tubercle,  of  the  back  of 
an  asterias.     PI.  3,  fig.  11,  is  a  figure  of  the  plate. 

Glyptocrinus  {Hall), 

Head  conical;  pelvis  composed  of  five  plates,  the  remainder 
are  hexagonal  and  six-rayed,  and  Ihe  entire  series  consists  of 
nine  rows.  The  peculiar  sculpturing  of  the  plates  form  an  ar- 
rangement which  will  serve  to  identify  this  beautiful  fossil  of  the 
Blue  limestone  of  the  west.  The  elements  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  column  are  round  with  fine  and  stellate  sculpturing  upon  the 
disc,  the  lower  and  larger  plates  are   crenulated   upon   their 

margins. 

Hbterocrinus  {Hall). 

The  number  of  pelvic  plates  is  five,  the  series  is  composed  of 
this  number  throughout,  but  the  rows  vary  from  four  to  nine. 
The  head  is  small,  short,  and  tapers  from  the  middle. 

H.  DECADACTTLUS. 

The  column  is  composed  of  pentagonal  plates  with  stellate 
disks  and  a  central  tubercle  or  eminence;  sides  sinuous  and 
margins  of  the  disc  sculptured  with  elevated  stellate  lines  or 
ridges. 

It  occurs  in  the  Loraine  shales.  The  small  cylindrical  heads 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  fine  soft  slates  of  this  formation. 


ScYPBocBiNUs(  Zenker ), 
Schizocrinus  {Hall.) 
The  base  of  the  series  of  plates,  five;  the   heaJ'cu^n 
iDtl  the  series  ia  six  rows;  hand  and  fingers  bifurcate. 


Column  long,  rouod,  composeii  of  elemeats  of  variable  forms 
or  patterns,  according  lo  their  distance  fiom  the  head.  The 
most  obvious  character  consists  in  the  regular  occurreoce  of 
projecting  nodulose  plates,  or  rather,  their  margins  are  some- 
what nioniliform.  Their  discs  are  finely  stellated.  Trc 
limestone. 

PoTEBiocRiNus  {MiUer). 

The  cupform  calyce  is  composed  of  a  pelvis  with  five  plates  n 
the  base  of  the  series.  There  are  6ve  additioual  series,  one  com- 
posed of  rather  large  hexagonal  elements,  and  the  last  heplagonal 
ones  which  are  connected  with  the  arm  plates. 


rref4«^_ 

latesl^^ 
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P.  ILTKBNATDS. 

Fig.  77.  The  tenlaculie  are  fimbriate 

_...-./^..  the  pelvic  plates    are    narrow; 

_,--'       ,.-'     \     '■-,  elements  of  the  upper  part  of 

„ '".        \        the  column,   round   and  small 

^  !/■■.      ■■       making  a  slender  support.   Fig. 

i     /      1    ,.^    /     \    \i— 77,  arrangement  of  the  plat^ 
j     \  ;    y^  A  O;      i     y .} '"  horizontal  projection. 


X): 


CcPHLocBiNus  {d'Orb.), 
Scyphocrinus  {Hall). 


ectioD.       ^^H 


The  saucer  shaped  pelvis  is  composed  of  five  pentagonal 
pieces,  and  the  head  is  made  up  of  five  series  of  elemeota.  The 
five  arms  bifurcate. 
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C.  heter(k:ostalis  {Hall). 

The  column  is  round.  The  alternation  of  the  plates  is  some- 
what peculiar  as  described  by  Mr.  Hall:  the  first  from  the  pelvis 
is  a  plate  with  crenulated  edges;  second,  a  thicker  joint  with 
a  round,  smooth  edge;  and  third,  a  thin  one  with  a  fimbriated 
edge.     Trenton  limestone. 

Tentaculites  flexuosus. 

Shell  small,  free  and  regularly  tapering,  section  circular, 
surface  annulated,  annulations  sharp  and  irregular  in  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  longitudinally  sti iated  and  somewhat 
bent  or  flexuous.  This  species  is  about  one  inch  long  and  about 
a  line  in  its  greatest  diameter,  from  which  it  tapers  to  a  point; 
it  has  sharp,  raised  annulations  or  sharp  ridges  with  striae 
between. 

In  the  Blue  limestone  of  Ohio,  there  is  a  perfectly  straight 
one,  and  smaller  than  the  flexuous  one.  It  may  be  a  variety  of 
the  latter.    Trenton  limestone,  Loraine  shales. 


<  •  •  » » 


ZOOPHYTES, 

Or  Polypi,  possess  a  structure  which  serves  at  once  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Bryozoa  and  Sponges.  The  character  of 
the  former  has  been  already  stated,  while  of  the  latter  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  their  tissues  are  reticulated,  and  at  the 
same  time  traversed  by  wide  and  winding  aquiferous  canals,  and 
that  their  hard  parts  consist  of  simple  spicula  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  class  of  animals. 

The  hard  or  stony  tissue  of  polypi  or  corals,  has  been  tech- 
nically called  sclerenchyma.  It  belongs  to  the  tegumentary 
system,  or  rather,  it  is  a  product  of  this  system.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Zoophite  being  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Molusca,  its  hard,  imperishable  parts  are  necessarily  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  former  has  but  a  single  orifice  for  the  double 
purpose  of  the  reception  of  food  and  the  rejection  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  matter.     Its  digestive  cavity  is  a  sack,  and  what  is 
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exterior  to  ibe  digestiTe  surface  has  the  property  of  secrrtinff 
Ibe  Eclcrenuliyma  which  begios  to  be  foriaeil  at  a  central  point 
at  ibe  inl'erior  part  of  the  stomach.  It  is  here  ihe  process  of 
calcification  begins,  and  from  this  it  eMeiids  upward  inclosing 
the  gastric  cavity  in  a  cup,  or  cl-11  whoselbrmuill  vary  according 
to  the  claracter  of  the  individual  which  occupies  it  or  is  iu 
maker.  The  cup  or  cavity  may  be  cylindrical,  or  broad  stellate 
open  throughout  or  closed  at  the  bottom.  This  cell  or  cavity 
in  the  stone  corals  is  never  perfectly  simple,  as  the  wall  of 
calcified  tissue  grows  upward,  vertical  lamina  fonniag^  parti- 
tions grow  from  the  inner  surface  towards  the  cc-ntre.  Their 
number  is  always  the  same  in  Ibe  same  species.  These  lamina 
or  vertical  plates  are  called  septa.  If  ibej  reach  the  centre 
and  unite,  they  form  a  kind  of  vertical  axis  to  ihe  cell,  which 
is  the  columella.  The  spaces  between  [he  septa  are  callptl  hnli. 
When  the  outer  surface  of  calcified  wall  senJs  out  ridges  or 
spines,  they  form  coilts.  The  whole  cell  with  its  modiBcations 
forms  a  calire.  In  certain  families  the  calice  is  operi  at  loth 
ends;  in  others  it  is  closed  at  the  boliooii  and  in  others  siill,. 
there  is  a  repetition  of  tr^insverse  bottoms,  tabula,  or  floe 
which  divide  the  calice  into  many  small  cells  placed  vcilicaQjB 
one  above  the  other.  Fig.  78  shows  the  calice  with  its  s 
of  the  Cyatiiophylhum  lurbiiiatum  e 
tending  from  the  wall  towards  Iheo 
tre;  the  depression  or  the  cup  bciqi 
produced  by  the  disconli nuance  ot  t 
septa  iowanls. 

The  number  of  chambers  fortnrdll 
the  septa  is  vaiiat<le.  They  Jncrd 
regulaci}  in  successive  circles. 
regular  primary  number  being  six;^ 
each  chamber  there  will  be  fom 
other  septa  in  succession,  const!  tuti 
another  circle.  To  this  may  be  added  two  mure,  forming  a  thin 
order  ol  circles.  The  Pol)'picrs  increase  or  loulliply  i 
diflerent  ways,  by  ova,  by  Luds  and  by  division.  The  simpfe 
polype  is  produced  from  ova,  it  is  an  isolatid  individual  eiUier 


Fig.  79. 


res.  8S7 

lre«  or  fixed,  the  transverse  section  is  usually  round,  as  the  Tur- 
binolia.  The  second  mode  is  by  buds  which  results  in  the  ag- 
gregation of  individuals,  but  each  individual  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  others;  the  calice  is  generally  circular,  as  in  tig.  79, 
the  Favaslrse  rugosa.  The  last 
mode,  by  division  or  fissiparity, 
the  individual  is  divided  and 
I  forms  two  individuals,  this  form 
a  results  in  the  aggregation 
'  of  individuals;  the  ralice  is  irre- 
ular,  or  oval,  the  elongation 
being  the  first  step  towards  a 
division  of  the  individual.  The 
form  therefore,  of  the  calice,  to- 
gether with  its  mode  of  aggre- 
gation are  importani  generic 
characters.  The  Polypiers  are 
divided  by  M.  Milne  Edvs-ards 
into  three  orders,  the  Zoanlharia, 

the  JiUyonaria  and  the  Hj/draria;  the  two  former  only,  are 
represented  in  a  fossilized  state. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  subkingdom  ZoopHtTj  are, 
animals  formed  for  a  sedentary  mode  of  life,  being  provided 
with  a  circlf  of  retractile  tentaculae  around  the  mouth,  and  a 
central  g;istric  cavity  with  only  a  single  orifice,  and  in  which 
are  lodged  the  reproductive  organs. 

The  CosALLARiA  which  forms  a  subclass  under  Zoophyta,  em- 
brace the  calcareous-  corals  which  in  form  may  be  tubular, 
cyathoid  or  discoidal,  but  exclude  all  the  cylindrical,  tubular  or 
horny  sprigs,  which  bear  bell  shaped  cells  for  the  reception  of 
contracted  leiitaculie. 

The  Zoaniheria  embrace  most  of  the  known  fossil  stony 
corals.  They  have  either  a  conical,  tubular,  simple  or  arbo- 
rescent forms,  and  an  internal  gastric  cavity  divided  vertically 
by  a  cirrle  of  septft,  radiating  from  the  internal  wall  of  the 
corallum. 


XXO  AHESICl.N  QEOLOOT. 

Family  Cyatiiofiii~fud£. 
The  I'amily  embnices  tbost  corals  whose  septa  ar«  iocoioplele, 
or  septa  which  ilo  not  extend  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  tha 
visceral  chaiaber,  ia  the  form  oi  uninterrupted  latuina.  ^| 

Stbeptoplasma  {Halt).  ™ 

"Corallum  simple,  and  differing  from  Cyalhoph)'llum  by  ihc 
•Iructure  of  the  wall,  which  is  destitute  ol'  Kpitheca,  and  coveied 
with  sublamellar  costa." — .Ml,  Edutirdn. 

S.  EXFANSA,  pi.  3,  Jig.  6,  7.  a,  b. 

Small,  turbinate;   cup  deep;   septa  numerous.     It  is  i 
worn  down  so  as  to  present  a  I'orked,  triangular  form.     Chi 
limestone. 

Mr.  Hall  has  described  five  other  species  belonging  mostly  tl 
the  Trenton  limestone,  viz:  profunda,  comiculum,  CTossa,  mutb 
lameliotaf  parvula. 

Family  Favositida:. 

"  The  coral  is  formed  of  lamellar  walls,  with  little  or  I 
ctenenchynia;  visceral  chambers  divided  by  numerous  and  well 
developed  complete  tabuls." 

The  family  is  divided  into  two  tribes;     I.  favositidie,  the 
(»]ratium  masaive,  with  its  walls  perforated  and  its  septa  rudi- 
mentary, no  ccenenchyma;.     2.   Cbsetetins,  corallum   ma«stve^ 
walls  not  pcrloraled,  neither  septa  nor  ccenenchymse.  JH 

Ch.ktetes.  ^B 

The  genus  Cha.>tetes  is  now  regarded  as  a  fossil  of  CarboD- 
iTerous  limestone;  and  the  fossils  which  had  been  referred  to 
Fischer's  genus,  are  now,  in  part,  placed  in  Montictilipora, 
(d'0r6.).  In  the  Cha;leles  ihe  Jissiparous  mode  of  reproduction 
prevails,  while  in  the  Mont iculi parous,  the  mode  of  reproductiun 
is  gamut  jparous. 
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Fig.  HO. 


MoNTiCULfFORA  {d'Orb.). 

Monticulipora  pelropolilana. 

FavosUea  Ijuopodiles  {i'nnuxtm). 

Chictetts  lycoperilon  of  various  authors,  in  part. 

The  species  is  thus  defined,  by  MM. 
Edwards  and  J.  Haimei^.     Coralium  in 
genera),  free;   basal  plate  flat  or  con- 
cave, and  com.pli'tely  covered  with 
concentrically  wrinkled  Epliheca; 
upper  surlace  regularly  convex; 
tabula  complete  and   horizontal. 
The  calices  are  unequal  in  size,  polygonal,  soroelimes  round; 
the  largest  one-fiftb  of  a  line  in  diameter;  the  floors  and  tabula} 
e  apart. 


are  about  onc^lwelfth  of  a  I! 

most  common  in  the  Trenton  limestone. 


The  fossil  is  one  of  the 


FAVISTELLA  {HoIl). 


Coral  massive,  cellu- 
lar, hexagonal;  septa 
about  twelve;  cell  walls 
with  interposed  ccenen- 
chymft. 

F.    STELLATA. 

Coralium  hemisphe- 
rir,  spheroidal;  the  cell 
walls  soldered,  and  the 
and  are  not  separable, 
like  the  Favosile;  Ta- 
bulse  nearly  direct,  Lo- 
raine  shales.     Fig.  SI. 


L 


COLUM>AEtlA  {Colllfttss), 
C.    ALVEOLATA. 
PI.  4,  Jig.  10. 
massive,  convex;  calices  arrangt-d  in  jiarallel  radia> 
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ling  columns;   hexagonal;    walls  furrowed  ant 

without  cCeaeDchjma;  sepia  rarely  if  ever  meet  aod  Ibroiacolui 

ella,  often  obsolete.     Ojazy  and  Birdseye  limestone. 

R  ECEnTACULITES  NEPTUKl. 

PI.  \A,fig.  1. 

T^is  fossil'  is  (lescrilied  by  Mr.  Hall  as  suborbicular,  fae'ni- 
spberiual;    depressed    ia  the    centre;    it   presents    a   series    of 
quadrangular  cells,  witbin  which  iheie  is  a  vertical,  cyljodricit-, 
tube  opening  upwards;  opening  not  entirely  circular.  ■ 

R.  ciscTTLARis  (n.  a.),Jig.  S2. 

This  coral  is   in  the 
form   of  a   thick,   flat- 
tened ring,  studded  with 
circular  cells,  arranged 
in  regular  lines  trarers- 
V  jDg  it  rather  obliquely. 
l'  It  belongs  lo  the  Loraine 
r  shales.  ^_ 

AtJLoroRA  {Gold/uss).  ^H 

Aulopora  arachnoidea,  Jig-  83.  ^H 

Parasitic,  fine  and  web-like,  ramiljing,  branching;  braocbes 
anastomosing  with  each  other;  tubes  linear,  narrow,  enlarged 
at  the  point  where  the  oval,  slightly  elevated,  mouth  is  plan 
Figure  very  much  magnified.     Trenton  limestone. 
Fig.  83. 
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Graptolites. 

Diplograpsus  pristis. 

Graptolites  dentatus  {Vanuxem^s  Report). 

PL  12,  fig.  3. 

Stem  narrow;  serrations  acute;  numerous  varieties  occur  in 
which  the  serrations  are  more  obtuse;  the  stem  widens  near  its 
distal  extremity,  and  is  subject  to  variations  from  causes  which 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs.     Utica  slate. 
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PLANTS  OF  THE  LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

The  plants  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks,  are  without  doubt  marine.  They  are  mostly  in 
the  condition  of  casts;  the  interior  parts  being  replaced  by 
amorphous  matter  We  have  not  as  yet  found  any  in  which 
the  tissues  are  preserved,  so  as  to  afford  us  any  clue  to  their 
structure.  This  is  not  all,  it  is  the  stem  only  which  is  preserved, 
its  form  being  more  or  less  distorted,  while  the  softer  and  more 
perishable  parts,  the  leafy  appendages,  are  rarely  met  with. 

The  stems  are  more  or  less  round,  but  somewhat  flattened. 
These  casts  usually  exist  in  an  entangled  thicket,  so  as  to  ob- 
scure still  more  their  most  common  characteristics. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  calciferous  sandstone  we  meet  with 
the  Arst  beds  of  these  obscure  plants,  which  occur  in  what  have 
been  called  fucoidal  layers.  The  presence  of  these  beds  proves 
that  a  marine  vegetation  must  have  been  luxuriant  in  certain  lo- 
calities. The  fact  itself,  the  existence  of  beds  in  the  early 
palseozoic  period,  is  that  which  most  interests  us.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  probable  fact  that  no  land  plant  existed  in 
the  lower  Silurian  period,  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  that 
there  has  been  a  progression  in  the  order  of  creation  and  that  that 
progression  may  be  observed  as  well  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom.     It  is  admitted  by  our  most  acute  and  learned 


zoologists  that  marine  animals  and  plants  have  a  lower  f 
of  organizatioa  than  the  terrestrial,  and  hence  that  they  talo 
lower  rank  in  tbc  scale  of  being. 

FucoiDES  DEMissus  (Conrad), 

Pbytopsis  lubulosutn  (Hali). 

In  the  Birdseye  limestone  the  fharncteristic  fossil  has  been 

referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     I  allude  to  the  Fucoides 

demissus  of  Conrad,  the  Phylopsis  tubulosum  of  Hall. 

Fig,  84.  In  my  Geological  Rep< 

of  the  second  district  of  Ne«f^ 
York,  I  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  this    fossil  belonged 
rather  to  the  animal  than  Ihe 
vegetable  kingdom.      It  cer- 
tainly has  few  characters  in 
common  with  the  vegetables,  ■ 
whether  we  regard  its  exter- 
nal form,  its  growlh,  anaslo- 
iirnsis  or  its  internal    struc-^ 
lie.      In    connection    *'^IH 
liL'se peculiarities,  I  obserrelJH 
upon  its  surface  ai  nirtnj  |Fi<n  c*  njitri  circular  cells  which,  under" 
the  microscope  appeared  to  be  connected  with  its  internal  cel- 
lular structure.     These  cells,  it  is  true,  may  be  incrusting  ones; 
and  foreign  to  the  fossil,  slitl,  Ihey  appear  connected  at  their 
bases  and  sides  wilh  the  structure  of  the  fossil.   If  so,  it  appears 
that  the  Phytopsis  may    be  a  liryozoon,   ina-smuch   as    those 
cells  which  appear  attached  to  ils  external  surface  belong  (M 
this  division  of  the  Molusca.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  it^| 
not  a  coral.  ^ 

PI,  4,  fig.  12,  13,  exhibits  its  mode  of  growth  traversing  a 
bed  veiticiilly,  anatomosing  and  diverging  withoul  showing  that 
it  has  a  main  axis  of  development  like  a  plant.  Fig.  S4  ex- 
hibits ils  structure  obscurely,  as  it  appears  when  upon  the 
weathered  surface  of  the  Biidseye  limestone. 
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APPENDIX, 

Containing  additional  Descriptions  of  Fossils  of  the  Ta- 
conic  and  Lower  Silurian  Systems. 


GASTEROPODA. 
StRAPAROLLUS  PLANISTBIA  {Holl). 

PI.  4,fig.  16,  17. 

Shell  smaU,  depressed;  volutions  three  or  four;  outer  volu- 
tion sharply  angular;  striffi  flat  and  plain. 

Bellerophon  profundus. 

PI.  17,  fig.  7. 

Volutions  about  three,  contiguous,  marginated,  direct,  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  size;  umbilicus  deep;  aperture  somewhat 
lunate.    Watertown,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 

Pleurotomaru  percarinata. 
PI.  5,  fig.  7. 

This  fossil  is  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Middleville, 
associated  with  Atrypa  hemiplicata,  Cyrtolites  compressuSi 
and  C.  trentonensis,  fig.  22.  The  gasteropoda  of  this  locality 
though  numerous,  are  rarely  smooth  and  perfect,  and  hence 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  them. 

P.  SUBTILISTBIATA. 
PL  6y  fig.  11,  12. 

Small,  conical;  spire  depressed;  volutions  four  or  five; 
smooth,  or  the  striae  extremely  fine;  aperture  transverse  and 
subtriangular.     Trenton  limestone. 
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DiSCOLITES  (u.  2). 

Sbeli  mimitey  iiscfAd;  voliitioas  orje  or  two:  texture  corneo- 
calcareoctf;  lectioD  circular,  or  appareLtly  so:  aprrture  rouL<I; 
no  dilaitatioQ. 

D.  MixT;Tr:5(D.  s). 

Shell  microflcopicy  coDTolute,  very  thin,  smooth,  elossj, 
brown  and  fragile;  Toiutions  direct,  scarcely  contiguous;  urn- 
bilicQS  diitincty  smooth*  It  occurs  rather  abundantly  in  the 
Blue  limestone  of  Cincinnati,  associated  with  Berichia. 


<  »»^ 


ACEPHALA. 
CaBDIOMOBPUA   SUfiANGULATrS. 

PI.  12  Jig,  7. 
Edmondia  subangulatus  {Hall). 

Shell  large,  wide;  ventral  margin  wide,  rounded;  umbones 
rather  prominent  and  thick  or  obtuse;  no  incurvation,  promi- 
nence of  the  Ufflbones  extending  in  a  low  ridge  towards  the 
Tentral  margin*  Surface  marked  with  concentric  lines  of 
growth* 

Lyonsia  vetusta. 

Cardiomorpha  vetusta  {Hall). 

PL  13,  Jig.  8. 

Form  subrhomboidal;  umbones  prominent,  obtuse;  the  con- 
centric surface  lines  rather  strong,  distant,  with  finer  interm<di« 
ate  ones. 

L.  MYTiLOiDEA  {d'Orb.), 

PI.  13,  ^g.  10,  11. 

Shell  elongated;  anterior  extremity  rather  narrow  and  grad- 
ually widening  towards  the  margin,  subcylindrical;  umbones 
rather  prominent  and  narrow;  surface  lines  fine,  but  none  left 
upon  the  cast. 

L.  SUBLATA  {(l^Orb.). 

PL  13,  fig.  1. 

Mr.  Hall  describes  it  ns  subrhomljoidal,  p^ibbous  and  broadly 
roun(l<'cl;  umbones  hi^li,  obtuse,  not  incurved,  and  witli  a  shal- 
low sinus  in  the  margin;  suilace  iriarkcd  with  imbricating 
lamina. 
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BRACHIOPODA. 

Orthis  costalis  {Hall). 

PL  3, Jig.  26  a  band  21  cb. 

Valves  strongly  plicated;  simple,  valves  unequally  convex; 
ventral  quite  convex,  the  other  rather  flat;  plaits  about  thirty- 
two,  rounded;  area  rather  large,  triangular.  This  fossil  occurs 
in  thin  beds  in  the  Chazy  limestone,  particularly  near  the  vil*^ 
lage  of*  Chazy,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y. 

Strophomena  insculpta  {Hall). 

PI.  3,  Jig.  22. 

Small,  valves  semicircular;  margin  thickened;  striae  sharpi 
elevated.  Appear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  calciferous  sand* 
stone,  but  more  abundant  in  the  Chazy  limestone^ 

S.  FASCUTA  {Hall). 

PI.  3,  Jig.  24. 

Semielliptical,  somewhat  punctated;  striae  bifurcate  near  the 
margin.     Chazy  limestone. 

S.  LAEVIS. 

PI.  3,  Jig.  8. 
Rather  small,  semielliptical,  smooth.     Birdseye  limestone. 

SPIRIFER    TRHNTONENSIS. 

PI.  Id,  Jig.  20. 

The  spirifer  occurs  in  the  upper  or  gray  portion  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone,  at  Watertown. 


CRUSTACEA. 

Illaenus  arcturus  {Hall). 
PI.  3,  Jig.  12. 

The  distinctive  characters  appear  in  the  width  of  the  cepha- 
lic lobe  at  its  junction  with  the  thorax,  the  lateral  extension  of 
the  cheek  pieces,  and  in  the  more  distinct  development  of  the 
lobes  of  the  cephalic  shield.  It  belongs  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
calciferous  sandstone. .  Chazy. 

ASAPHUS   MARGINALIS. 

PI'  3,  Jig.  16. 

Axis  with  seven  or  eight  distinct  articulations;  lateral  lobes 
furrowed  or  with  false  articulations;  margins  entire. 


2% 


AJIK1tlCA3r  fiVMJOOr, 


IsOTFXr^   CAVA  LI.*. 

Pl.2,fiy.  IT,  IS,  19. 

Tbe  margin  of  the  caariai  shieW  is  traversed  with  a  rather 
deep  farrow  w  channel;  hc^s.  IT  and  Ifi  were  touod  bj  myself 
at  Cbazj,  in  the  calciferotis  sandstone,  and  were  regarded  bj 
Mr.  CofirsMi  a^  new.  In  fig.  IT  the  mars^in  only  was  preserred, 
tbe  middle  part  baring  been  worn  away. 

ASAPHLS    OBTrST:s. 

PL  3,  Jig.  14. 

This  fragment  ha^  received  the  name  Asaphos  obtasus, 
tboogb  too  imperfect  for  determination. 

Caltmexe  conradi  (n.  s.). 

Smally  wide  across  the  cheeks;  cheek  angles  obtuse  or 
roanded;  po^erior  lobes  of  the  glabella  coroparatiTely  large 
and  globular;  thoracic  lobes  very  conrex,  with  a  row  of  tub^- 
desin  the  furrow  or  between  the  axis  and  lateral  lobes  Lo- 
raine  shales. 


OBAPTOIJTHINA. 
DiFLOGBAPSUS  LAC1NUTA  (d.  S.). 

PL  1,  Jig.  24. 

Stem  narrow,  cell  mouths  arranged;  laciniate,  or  gashed  ser- 
rations; acute,  and  rather  elongated. 

Glossograpsus  setacexts  (n.  s.). 

PL  l,Jig.  20. 

Stem  rounded  at  the  extremities^,  cell  mouths  or  serrations 
bearing  seta;  serrations  unequal,  and  in  parts  obsolete,  or  it 
may  be  obliterated  by  atmospheric  influences.  This  species  is 
evidently  injured,  and  probably  has  lost  its  outer  integument. 

Drn.oGRAPSDs. 

PL  1 ,  fiir.  3. 

It  is  thin,  olive  green  and  foliaceous,  but  its  characters  too 
obscure  to  be  determined  with  certainty. 

DlFf.OORAPSUS    AMPLFXlCAULi:. 

C«-ll  nioiitlis  si'iiatcfl  with  f;r  ij[>ori  tin:  slicytliint^  scales  or 
foliolf.H,  wljidi  art.' subjicuU'. 
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PLATE  I. 

[Notes  RKSPBomio  Platb  I.— Fig.  4,  which  is  referred  to  Orbicnla  is  an  outside  cast  in  a  Teiy 
soft  slate ;  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  the  textare  of  the  shell.  It  resembles  an  Ancyluv 
in  shape  and  direction  of  the  apex,  bat  there  are  no  certain  marks  by  which  I  can  determine 
whether  the  apex  is  directed  forwards  or  backwards.    It  will  probably  prore  to  be  a  Heldon. 

tig.  9. 1  hate  allowed  to  stand  as  in  the  text  a  lingula,  bat  the  state  of  the  ralve  at  the  umbo 
and  the  delicacf  of  the  fossil,  and  the  softnefw  of  the  rock  has  raised  a  doabt  in  my  mind  respect' 
ing  its  perfection.] 

• 
Fig.    1.  CTpricardia. 

2.  Lateral  view  of  the  montha  of  oellfl  of  an  indeterminate  species. 

3.  Diplograpsus. 

4.  Orbicula  excentrica. 

5.  Diplograpsus  dissimilaris. 

6.  Nemagrapsns  elegant. 

7.  do  capilaris. 

8.  Microdiscns  qaadrioostatus^ 

9.  lingala? 

10.  Obolus? 

11.  Diplograpsus  secalinos. 

12.  Cladograpsus  sp.  indet. 

13.  Diplograpsus  foliosus. 

15.  Cladograpsus  dissimilaris. 

16.  Atops  trilineatus. 

17.  lingula  striatus. 

18.  Eliptocephalus  asaphoides. 

19.  Diplograpsus  ciliatus. 

20.  Glossograpsus  setaoeos. 

21.  Staurograpeus  diohotomous. 


.    1,  BuUiolruiiliis  rli(i<ift, 

3.  Nersoprapgna  Dewpji, 

4,  K^reognLpons  Isnceolalk. 
G.  Neniograpeiui  Looniiii. 
fi.  HereogmpsDE  gnuUla. 

7.  SereograpsuB  robustns. 

i.  PalccohordkmBTlnft. 


Fig,    1.  BDkttoporn  f 

3.  a,  E.  ispi'm. 

4.  a,  G  a,  Sulpoponi  fenestra!*. 

6,  StrnpariJIiis  t^inlidiiH  (trpathered). 

7.  a,  7(,  <!,  Slre|rt»pl!i*nul  pxiansa. 

5.  Stroplioincnii  I.Tv-i«, 

a.  Criiioid  joints  and  frugmeiils. 
IC.  Ai-liiiwriim.-'. 

11.  Aattriss  pifttc, 

12.  Illaeims  nn-tunis, 

13.  I.  Crassicaiiila. 

14.  A-iapliiis  olitusiM. 

15.  P;gidiutn,a.'«i>hu»! 
11!.  Asipliiis  uiarginKlU. 
17.  Isoteliis  ■■aiiali.s. 

Ig,  11).  1.  r]inali;i. 

20,  Spine  «f  the  Ceraiinis. 

21.  *  c,  Slrojiliomenn  plidfer*. 

2],  22,23,  StrwpUoiiKma  innpiilpm. 


24.  StropliQineiia  t'aaciulu. 
26,  Atrypa  pleva. 
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26.  Orthis  costalls. 

27.  Atrypa  acutirogtra. 

28.  a  6^  Atrypa  plena. 

29.  Atrypa  plicifera. 

30.  Atrypa  altilis. 


PLATE  IV. 

Fig.    1.  la,  and  14,  Ptilodictya  ramosa. 

2.  Straparallus  labiatus. 

3.  and  14,  Ptilodictya  labyrinthica;  3,  enlarged. 

4.  Bellerophon  sulcatinus. 

5.  Cast  of  the  Orthis,  testndinaria. 

6.  Orbiculoidea. 

7.  Lingnla  prima. 

8.  Orthocera  multicameratufl. 

9.  Lingula  acuminata. 

10.  Cohimnaria  alveolata. 

11.  Murchinsonia  abbreviata. 

12.  Fiicoides  demisdus  enlarged  cells. 

13.  do  do 

15.  StraparoUus  magnus. 

16,  17.  Scalites. 

18,  22.  Ptilodictya  labyrinthica,  pores  enlarged. 
21.  Scalites  angnlatus. 
20.  Scalites  striatus. 


PLATE  V. 

Fig.    1.  StraparoUus  levatus. 

2.  S.  complanatos. 

3.  Crinoidean  plate. 

4.  Orthoceras  primigenins ;  4,  a  6,  Plenrotonmriat  imibilitwtaL 

5.  Pleurotomaria  indenta,  left  comer ;  and  P.  ambigos,  oglxt  comtri 

6.  and  11.  Murchinsonia  bicincta. 

7.  Pleurotomaria  percarinata. 

8.  18  o  18  6,  Turbo  obliquus. 

12.  1  a  6,  Murchinsonia  bellicincts. 

13.  M.  abbreviata. 

14.  14  a,  Lituites  undatos. 
17.  Turbo  symmetricns. 
22.  C  jrtolites  trentonensiB  ? 
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PLATE  VL 

2,  3,  22,  23,  ^  CrnoLncs  bOofcatiM. 
4,  5.  Crrurlbu  ftcntof. 

7,  Bcikrophon  ezptttmu. 

8,  Sp,  27.  Bfikroi^n  btdoiMtiu. 

10.  PUfgrc^Umana  rotalokiw. 
13.  P.  i«r3t>:ii]jris. 

11,  12.  Var.  rabtiliitriirta  f 
19.  «  ^,  Turbo  raitiicosQi. 
2D.  T.  Amefieutiift. 

21.  Loxoikema  mbeUnigBta. 
25,  26.  CjrtolitM  fobcwiiiitiii. 


PLATE  Vn. 


Pig,    1.  1 «,  6,  if,  Ptflodktja  recU. 

3.  a,  6,  «,  Ptflodictjm  acotA, 

4.  «  to  ^,  Ptilodictja  elegmtnU, 

5.  EnftUoporm  permntiqojL 

6.  Anlopon  anchnoides. 

7.  7  «,  Ptilodictja  nunon. 

8.  «,  6,  r,  Subreiopoxm  reCicolita. 

9.  Eetopor»  foliacea^ 

10.  Btellipors  antheloides. 
IL  IHplognqNnis  amplexicMiie. 


PLATE  VnL 


Fig.    1,  lingnU  attenuaU. 

2.  L.  riciniformis. 

3.  L.  eqnalia. 

4.  L.  quadrata. 
6.  L.  eloDgaU. 

6.  L.  carta. 

7.  L.  obtusa. 
%.   L.  'nLs-a. 

0.  Orl.'i<.uloifl''a  filo.-.a. 
11.  0.  kixi'.'llo.-a. 
11.  Trematu  tenninalia. 
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PLATE  IX. 
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Pig.    1.  Orthis  tostudinaria,  1  a  to  /. 

2.  O.  subt^quata. 

3.  O.  iH'Uarugosa. 

4.  ().  disparilLs. 

5.  O.  perverta. 

6.  O.  a^qiialis. 

7.  0.  fissicosta. 

8.  O.  triceimria. 

9.  0.  plicatella. 

10,  11.  0.  pectinella. 

12.  O.  insculpta. 

13.  0.  diehotoma. 


Fig.    1.  Atryim  extans. 

2.  A.  nucleus. 

3.  A.  bisulcata. 

4.  A.  deflecta. 

5.  A.  recurvirostra. 

6.  A.  exigua. 

7.  A.  circulus. 

8.  9.  A.  ambigua. 

10.  A.  hemiplicata. 

11.  A.  extans. 

12.  A.  Hubtrigonalifl. 

13.  A.  increbescens. 

14.  A.  dentata. 

15.  A.  modesta. 

16.  A.  sordida. 


PLATE  X. 


PLATE  XL 

Fig.    1,  5  6,  3,  7.  Strophomena  altenuita. 
2.  S.  planumbona. 
4.  a,  bj  Cj  d,  S.  tenoistriata. 

6.  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,/,  S.  sericea. 
8.  a,  6,  9  c,  e,  S.  filitexta. 

7,  10.  S.  alternistriata. 
12.  a.  planoconyeza. 

31 


Ftg.    1 .  LjDTuria  Eublata. 

2.  Cjpricardia.  aublnmcau. 

3.  Ljonsift  sutuiviculoideB. 
G,  S.  Posidonomja  bellistriBU. 
T.  CirdiolDorphB  EDbBngalala. 
8.  Ljot 

13,  15.  Caxdiuiaorphi ' 

14,  OrtbonoU  parallels, 

16,17.  C»j^omorplia  sublruQCBt*. 

15,  IS.  Ambonjcfala  orbicoUriB. 
20,  21.  Posidonomya  nmygdnUnii. 

22.  Posidoiiouiva  orbiLiilnln. 

23,  25.  Ambonjohia  sviliuiidflln. 

27.  AtIcuIs  olliplira. 

28,  29,  30.  A.  trenloiiensis. 

31.  A.  snbarcusla  (not  referred  to). 


PLATE  XIV. 


;.    1  a,  b,  1.  Receplaculitea  neptuni. 

2.  Lyoneia  sniiguicolaroidea. 

3.  L)-»iiKi.i  gibbosu, 

4.  LvEoiiin  Irenlonensiii. 

6,  6.  Cnrdiomorpha  vpulriooM. 

7,  8.  LvKoiiia  dabia. 
14,  Jii.  Lvsoiiia  fjihs. 
10.  Lpdu  levala, 

71.  Cypripardia  anierieaiitt. 
9  atop.  OrthJB  l;uz. 
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PLATE  XV. 

Fig.    1.  atolk,  Ceraunis  pleurexanthemns,  and  its  parts. 

2.  a  to  2  e,  Cerauras  vigilans. 

2,  5,  18,  parts  of  the  L'ichas  trentonensis. 

3.  cd  e  and  1  1  a  b  c,  Phacops  calicephalus. 

4.  a,  head  of  the  Trinucleas  concentricns ;  4  h,  showing  the  length  of 
the  spines  as  it  usaallj  occurs  in  the  Trenton  limestone. 

6.  Acidaspis  Spiniger. 

7.  a,  head ;  and  e^  eye  of  the  P.  calicephalus. 

8.  and  11.  Asaphus  extans. 

12.  Triarthrus  beckii. 

13.  Ilhienus  trentonensis. 
13.  niaenus  crassicauda. 
16.  Calymene  senaria. 

18.  Pygidium. 

19.  Head  and  parts  of  the  Senaria,  showing  the  direction  of  the  great 
suture,  and  the  form  of  the  tings. 

20.  S|>irifer  trentonensis. 
22.  Strophomena  nasuta. 

PLATE  XVI. 

Fig.    1.  1  a  6  3,  varieties  of  the  Endoceras  proteiforme  showing  the  sorfMse 
markings. 

4.  ab  cdefy  Conularia  trentonensis. 

5.  a.6,  C.  granulata. 

6.  C.  papilata. 

7.  a,  C.  gracile. 

7.  Head  of  the  Trinucleus  oonoentrions. 

8.  Part  of  the  head  of  the  Cerauras  pleurezanthemus* 

9.  Part  of  the  lobe  of  the  Isotelus  gigas. 

10.  Middle  lobe  of  the  head  of  the  Isotelus. 

11.  Epistoma  of  the  Isotelus* 

12.  Isotelus  gigas. 

PLATE  XVIL 

1.  Trinucleus  concentricus  of  the  Lonune  shalet. 

2.  Strophomena  alternata. 

3.  S.  nasuta.  ^ 

4.  Ljonsia  subtruDcata. 

5.  Orthis 
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<».  Tentacnlitea  fli^xuoya. 

7.  Bellerophon  or  CjTtoLit»>«  profnTKins. 

8.  Pleurotonuuiai  md«>Tita. 

^,  a  8.  Lvonaia  suhiri«>diolaria. 

lir,  and  Ic.  Murr;hiru^onia  gracilu.  raan, 

9.  «  &;  PleurotouAjkrixL  anbcoxiiea. 
10,  c,  CTrtoliten  bilobatm. 

10.  Aricnla  demiaaa. 

12.  Orthia  t6i>tadinaria  of  the  LonuTi«  shaiei. 

13.  Triarthrui*  b^kii.     Utka  «laf»». 

13.  a,  Plenrotomaria  lenticnlaris. 

14.  Ljonaia  anadontoidea. 

15.  ATicuia  insneta. 

16.  Marchinsonia  gracilis. 

17.  Periploma  plannlata. 

18.  lingala  qoadrata. 

19.  Orthoeens. 

20.  Heterncriniis  heterodaf.'tjliia,  joint* 

21.  Porcelia  omata. 

22.  Cardiomorpha  poststriata. 

PLATE  XVIII. 

Vig,  1,  and  2.  Sncrinal  headjs  disputed,  exhibitiiig  tlie  mode  of  disttngnisii' 
Ing  their  different  elements.  B,  is  applied  to  the  immediate  part  to 
which  the  pelria  is  attached  ;  £,  pelvis ;  F,  coetal  plate  ;  S,  intercos- 
tal plate ;  H,  scrapnlar  plate ;  I,  interscapular  plate. 

2.  K,  arms  Lecanacrinos  macropetalos  ;  L,  caneiform,  joint ;  M,  hand  ; 

N,  fingers. 

3.  Elementary  parts  of  the  trilobite  from  Bnrmeister ;  under  side  of  the 
Asaphns  comigems  ;  4,  upper  side  of  the  same ;  a,  cljpeos ;  k  &, 
antennae  bearing  lohe<< ;  c  e^  lateral  lobes ;  e  e,  mandibolae ;  ff, 
indentations  into  which  the  lateral  lobes  are  plac»Hi  when  the  animal 
rolls  itself  up  ;  h,  rectum  ;  d,  Labrum. 

5.  niaenus  crassicanda. 

6,  7,  8.  Views  of  the  Asaphus,  when  rolled  op. 
9.  Front  view  of  the  Illiwnus  roUe<i  up. 
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PARTI. 
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Age  of  Auriferous  veins, 163 

**      GK)ld  bearing  rocks, ... .  164 

**      Granite, 65 

Age  of  Pyrocrystalline  rocks  de- 
duced from  crystallization, . . . 

Agency  of  Water, 15-20 

Albite,  composition  of, 47 

Aualcime,  composition  of, 52 

Appalachian  range, 28 

Area  of  land, 11 

Atlantic  Ocean, 11 

Pacific  Ocean, 11 

Auriferous  and  copper  lodes,.. .  166 

Basalt,    108 

Causes  of  volcanic  action, 117 

Changes  in  a  vein, 137 

Chert, 160 

Chondrodite,  composition  of, . .  58 

Classification  of  rocks, 43 

Clay  slate, 104 

Chlorite, 104 

Cougdon  vein, 168 

Continuity  of  veins, 130 

Copper  mines  of  Luke  Superior,  171 

Copper  in  Uurubleude, 173 

Currenta, 20 


Direction  of  veins, 162 

Distribution  of  Granite, ....     67-71 
Distribution  of  Pyrocrystalline 

rocks,  105 

Distribution  of  Pyroplastic, . .  * .  109 

.  Distribution  of  Auriferous  rocks,  1 65 

Dolerites, 49 

Earth's  crust, 40 

Elements  of  Granite, 47 

Epidote,  composition  of, 49 

Expenses  of  mining  operations,  183 

Feldspar,  composition  of, 49 

Fentriss  Coppermine, 167 

Fire,  action  of, 35 

Glaciers, 24 

Gneiss, 99 

Gk)ld  bearing  rocks, 155 

GK)od  veins,  indications  of, ... .  136 

Green  Mountain  range, 28 

Ghroups  of  Pyrocrystalline  rocks,  49 
Grajstone  composition,  gravity 

of, 50 

Gravity  at  the  Moon's  surface, . .  119 

Heola&dite,  composition  of, —     52 


HimaUju, 14 

Homblendv,  uoiupuintion  of,  , .  48 

"           Qmap, 56 

"  Ro.'k 

HypcraihonB  rook, , 74 

vi>ri«[ie-(  of,  75 


Labrularili!,  oiiui]iosition  of, , . . 

LaminntEoni 

LamiDtliid  P;  rw>7gtalliDe  n>vkB 

Lunlnnleii  LimeEtone  and  Ser- 
pentine,    I 

liftuiuanitu,  uompoititioii  of, ... , 

Load  beiriiig  rocks, 1 

Lead  and  Zino  at  Kew  York, ...   1 

IiBncite,  oompodcion  of, 

LawrenttDe  range, 

Lepidolite,  compMition  of, ... . 

LimMtona  gt«up, 

LimanUe 1. 

LlmHstond  a  P'oryaUlliDO  rock, 
Limits  nf  L*ad  bearing  VL'inrt,, .   1' 
Lunar  Voltsnops, 1 
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Pearl  stone,  compoutioi 

PilcbstouH,  ctAnpoaition  of, 51 

Porpliyrj, lOS 

PjTOcryiiliilliiie  rocks, 44 

Pyroxene,  composition  of, 4t 

Fjrocrjat&lliDB  limetlone, 77 

Pyroplastio  rocka JOfl 

^roganiv  roeks, 80 

Quantity  of  r»in. 7-8 

Quutz  QDd  its  usociot^ia. i3 

Quariiite 1S9 

Uuurtiite  {lorphyrj ltd 

Reuseeiai^rita,   SS 

Rhombhedral  ironrwk BS-V 

Sierra  Nevada 31 

SerpentiuB  group, • .. M 

Serpentine, M-91 

Sienite R 

Section  of  the  Earth's cnut,...   VO 

Spinelle  composition  of. SS 

Stilbite,  composition  of, iH 

eCmolure  of  Minora]  veins 134 

Sub»rial,  Pyro plastic  rocks,.  . .   112 
StnitiDcati.)ii, , 3;' 


Massive  Pyrocrj-stalliiie 
Members  of  P'crvstallir 
MessolyjH.',  coniposilior 

MelalUc  VKins ... 

Mica,  compositiou  of,, 
Mississippi, 


Talcuae 


.    102 


Obsidian  fon 
Oulaheiiral  in 
Origin  of  (Jolc 


Touniialina, 56 

Tr.ip  dykes 109 

Value  of  iiiining  projjerty, Itii 

Veins  of  magnetic  iron, 13a 

Vitreous  copper, 174 

Waler  .sbeds, 2S 

Winds  distribntivu  ayeiits, 35 

Wind  wave, 23 
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PART  n. 


Absence  of  Carbon, 42 

Acephala, 168-234 

Acidaspis, 212-216 

Acidaspis  trentonensis, 218 

Actinoceras, 150 

Actinoceras  tenuifilam, 151 

Agnostus, 219 

Ammonites, 144 

Asaphus  marginalis, 235 

Asaphas, 216 

Asaphus  maginalis,  obtnsus, . . .  236 

Atrypa, 182 

Atry  pa  laevis, 182 

Avicula  demissa, , . . . .  175 

**       subelleptica, 175 

**       insueta, 175 

"       carinata, 175 

"       trentonensis, ,  176 

**       subarciiata, ,  176 

Aulopora  arachnoides, 238 

Atrypa  extans, 189 

*'      nucleus, 189 

•*      bisulcata, ,..  190 

**      cuspidata, 190 

*'      exigua, 190 

'•       circuliis, 190 

"       ambigiia, 190 

"       hemiplicata, 190 

*'       subtrigonalis, 191 

"       recurvirosta, 191 

'*       plicifera, 191 

•*       plena, 191 

*'      altilis, 192 

**      acutirostra, 192 

'*       dubia, 192 


Atrypa  sordida, ,  192 

"      modesta, 192 

'*    .  increbescens, 192 

**      dentata, 193 

BeUerophon  expansus, 164 

*'            bidorsatus, 165 

**            sulcatinus, 165 

"            punctifrons, 165 

"            rotundatus, 165 

"            intextus, 166 

"            cancellatus, 166 

"            profundus, 233 

*'            rugosus, 166 

"            ciliatus, 219 

"            regularis, 219 

Beyrichia  simplex, 218 

Brachiopoda, 178-236 

Bryozoa, 204 

Bucania, 164 

Buthotrepis,   100 

**            rigida, 100 

"            flexuosa, 101 

"            asteroide8,.f 100 

Calymene  conradi, 236 

"          senaria, 213 

Calymides, 213 

Camaromorpha, 184 

Cameroceras  trentonensis, 152 

Capulus, 157 

Cardiomorpha  ventricosa, 174 

"            poststriata, 176 

Cephaloi)oda, 144 

Cersums  plearexanthemns, ....  217 


Dikelocepbfllus 220-2^1 

Diplogntpsus  svilcatinujs 104 

"  rugosus 105 

"  disaimilariM 105 

•  ciliatua, 105 


Qoniocena  halii... 
QoniotileB.. . 
Gorge  of  thi^  Mot. 

Gniptoli(r?s Ii4 

Graj)lulitLiua, 23i 


HflcioD,. . 


.   211 
,   1« 


oblKiuus,. . 
foliosus,... 


,   lOG 


lUipk-xicBule 230 


"       siibmgosa, 1^ 

"      pateliformip, 1&4 

'■       orbicularis, 1&4 

Helerocrmus, 223 

"         detadaetj-Ius, 223 

Holopea, lis 

Hvdroplaatii-  rocks, 1 


Diseiaidai^ 

XHscina, 

DIbcoIimb  mi  1111 


.   Ifi7-200 
.   ]r;8-200 


Illae 


IsoteliiK  canal  is, 
"       gigM,... 


.   235 
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Lunillibranehiata, 169 

Leda, 172 

"     levata, 173 

**      pulchella, 173 

Lichasides, 218 

Uchas, 218 

Lingulidae, 188-201 

Lingula  striata, 112 

"      elliptica, 112 

"       quadrata, 201 

"      elongata, 202 

"      papjlosa, 202 

"      obtBsa, 202 

**      prima, 202 

"      antiquata, 202 

**      acuminata, 203 

"      riciniformifl, 203 

'*      aequalis, 203 

"      crassa, 203 

Loxonema, 163 

*'         subfusiformis, 163 

**         subelongata, 163 

"         Tittata, 163 

LjTodesma, 163 

Lyonsia, 169 

"      nasuta, 170 

"      gibbosa, 170 

"      dubia, 170 

"      anatifonnis, 170 

"      sanguinoloidea, 170 

*'      trentonensiB, 170 

"      sabspatiilatas, 171 

*^      snbmodiolaris, 171 

**      subtruncata, 171 

**      curta, 171 

'*      anadontoides, 171 

"      terminaliB, 172 

'*      nuculiformis, 172 

Ljronsla  mytiloidea, 234 

"      sublata, 234 

"      vetusta, 234 

Maclurea, 156 

Maclarites, 156 

32 


Marine  plants, 100 

Melia  cancellatus, 153 

Molusca, 143-111 

Moluscoides, ^  •  •  •  •  204 

Monognqpsns  elegans, 106 

"  rectus, 107 

Monticulipora, 229 

Morchinsonla  ventricosa, 162 

bicincta, 162 

oniangalatas,. . . .  162 

beUicincta, 162 

abbreriata, 162 
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Nautilus, 144 

Nemagrapsus  elegans, 109 

"  capiUaris, 109 

Nereograpsus, 110 

Jacksoni, 110 

Loomisi, 110 

Deweyi, 110 

gracilis, Ill 

lanceolata» Ill 

pugnus, Ill 

robustus, Ill 
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Obolus, 113-203 

Oldest  sediments, 5 

Orbicula, 112 

Oncooeras  ooustrictum, 148 

Odontof  leurides, 216 

OgygU, 216 

Orbicella, 201 

Orbiculoidea, 200 

'*        lamellosa, 200 

"        fllosa, 200 

**        troncata, ^ 

Orbioula, 200 

''        tenninalis, 201 

Orthia, 193 

*'    tricenaria, 193 

"    pUcatella', 193 

**    pectinella, 193 

"    testudinaria,  194 

"    snbequata, , IH 
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Scalites'angulatus, 154 

striatus, 154 

planistria, 154 

stamiueus, 154 

Scjrphocrinus  nodosus, i   224 

Sections  T.  rocks  in  Virginia, . .     27 
Harpers  Ferry,,.     29 

Hiwasse, 67 

Scutibranchiata, 163 

Spirigera, 183 

Spiriferid«,. 181-189 

Spirifer  trentonensis, 235 

*'      mucronatus, 181 

Staorograpsns  dichotomous, . . .   109 

Btictopora  elegantola, 205 

recta, 205 

labyrinthica, «  205 

Stellipora, 206 

Stomatia  aoriformis, 157 

Strophomenidffi, 185-193 

Strophomena  inscnlpta, 235 

faciata, 235 

Ifflvis,  235 

Strophomena, 186 

StraparoUus, 156 

**        magnus, 156 

"        sordidus, 150 

**        matatina, 156 

'^        miiangulatus, 157 

"         levatus, 157 

*^        complanatus, 157 

"        labiatus, 157 

'*        angalatus, 157 
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StraparoUus  planistria, 233 

Strophomena, 197 

altemata, 197 

camerataj 197 

deltoideaj 197 

altemistriata, . . .  198 

filitexta^ 198 

planumbona,  . . .  198 

deflecta, 198 

recta, 199 

scricea, 199 

sinuata, 199 

tenuistriata,  ....  200 

Siibretepora  reticulata, 206 

Subretopora  fenestrata, 206 

Streptoplasma  expausa, 228 

Tellinomya, l69 

TrematLs  terminalis^ 201 

Trinuclides, ; 212 

Trinucleus, * 212 

"         concentricus, 212 

Triarthrus, 213 

becMi,.. 214 

Trematis, ; 188 

Torbo  bilix,. . .  * 158 

obliquas, 158 

symmetricus, 158 

ventricosus, 158 

americailus; 158 

Tentacnlites  flexaosus, 225 
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Zoophytes, 
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